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First  came  the  agony. 

The  mcHiths  of  research,  planning,  analyzing 
the  changing  role  of  an  evening  newspaper. 
The  weeks  of  creating,  experimenting, 
trial  and  error  as  the  paper  began 
to  take  shape. 

The  days  (and  nights)  of  changing, 
evaluating,  polishing  as  we  neared 
the  feal  prototype. 

And  then,  finally,  the  ecstasy. 

A  new  kind  of  evening  newspaper 
for  Chicago. 

Compact.  Relevant.  E^y  to  rea 
A  paper  that  really  makes 
sense  for  today. 

The  coming  is  Monday,  f  . 
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E  AGONY  AND  THE  ECST 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Sindlinger  say: 
Media  man 
who  turn  down 

f^ofd  American 
not  know  whafe  up 
in  Boston 


If  you  want  the  products 
you  represent  to  take 
off  in  Boston,  better 
turn  to  the  Record 
American  .  .  . 
Reaching  for  upper  incomes? 
You’ll  get  to  294,000 
readers  in  $10,000 
plus,  households  ’ 
(58,000  more  than  the 
Herald  Traveler). 


Aiming  at  big  families? 

You’ll  talk  to  321,000 
readers  in  families  of 
four  or  more  (150,000 
more  than  the  Herald 
Traveler). 

Shooting  for  young  adults? 

You’ll  tune  in  265,000 
18-  to  34-year-old 
readers  (143,000  more 
than  the  Herald  Traveler). 


Record 


m 


'ui  a 


American 


MORAL:  Ask  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives  for  Sindlinger  Study,  benef¬ 
icent  space  buyer,  or  you  never  go  up  in  world. 


Kni^t  stand 


Conversation  is  our  business. 
And  in  our  family,  we  talk  a  lot. 
More  than  a  million  American 
readers  listen— and  often  talk 
back. 

In  Miami,  we  talked  for  more 
than  a  year  about  injustice—  • 
and  a  girl  imprisoned  for  life 
was  set  free. 

In  Detroit,  when  part-time  poli¬ 
ticians  tried  to  peg  their  own 
salaries  at  $20,000  plus,  we 
discussed  it  frankly  with  our 
readers.  The  salaries  were  cut 


—and  some  of  the  politicians 
face  recall. 

In  Charlotte,  we  spoke  softly— 
of  the  plight  of  rural  families 
who  preferred  home  and  pov¬ 
erty  to  the  industrialized  North. 
Our  series  of  articles  won  the 
1969  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award  for  regional  reporting. 

To  the  north  in  industrialized 
Akron,  we  saw  another  prob¬ 
lem  and  spoke  out  on  urban 
decay.  A  revitalized  downtown 
is  now  a-building. 


Even  among  the  family,  we 
disagree  sometimes.  That’s 
why  our  editorial  pages  are 
independent— so  each  paper 
decides  issues  for  itself  and 
for  its  own  community. 

But  there’s  one  stand  on  which 
we  always  agree.  We’re  pro- 
people. 

Most  of  the  folks  in  our  cities 
are  our  readers— we  talk  to 
them  and  they  talk  to  us. 

Webster  calls  that  conversa¬ 
tion.  We  call  it  newspapering. 


Knight  Newspapers  Incorporated 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press— Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


what  is  federated? 


"Olympia  is  the  capital  of  Washington  State.  This  southern¬ 
most  city,  on  Puget  Sound,  is  at  the  junction  of  two  major 
freeway  systems  tying  together  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
growing  state.  Home  of  Olympia  Beer  ...  a  timber  products 
and  export  center  .  .  .  selected  as  the  site  of  the  new  four- 
year  Evergreen  State  College,  this  major  Pacific  Northwest 
market  is  served  exclusively  by  THE  DAILY  and  SUNDAY 
OLYMPIAN  with  circulation  of  more  than  21.000  .  .  .  over 
85%  coverage  ...  a  Federated  Family  newspaper. 


ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY... 


federated 

publications, 

inc. 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL  #  THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS 

leesHii 

THE  JOURNAL  *M  COURIER  e  THE  ENQUIRER  >*0  NEWS  e  THE  CHRONICLE  TRIBUNE 

••iih  c.«*  m.ct^  I,..,,, 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  e  THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD 

Olympia  Weshmpiee  •ellM^e*  MfetlMiatee 


Federated  Publications,  Inc.  is 
a  mid  west  to  far  west  organiza 
tion  of  seven  newspapers 
in  four  states  with  1429 
employes  Three  of  our  com 
munities  are  state  capitals,  and 
two  are  the  homes  of  Big  Ten 
universities 


We  came  into  being  in  1928 
Each  of  our  newspapers  is  a 
pioneei  member  of  its  com 
munity,  which  makes  us  as 
local  as  the  town  hall  clock. 

Federated  is  proud  of  its  herit 
age,  sensitive  to  its  response 
bilities  -  and  confident  of  its 
future 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

APRIL 

27-28 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
27-29 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield. 
27-May  3 — Missouri  Press  Association.  Columbia,  Mo. 

27-May  9 — Seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30-May  30 — ^Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train,  Detroit 

MAY 

'  1-2 — Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

2-3 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jack  Tar  Hotel  Clearwater, 

Ha. 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  3).  Memphis. 

2-3 — Missouri  AP  Newspaper  members.  Sheraton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

2- 4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  8).  Lubbock,  Texas. 

3 —  Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Holiday  Inn,  Marion,  Ind. 

3 —  Louisiana-Mississippi  AP  Association.  New  Orleans. 

4- 7 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

4-9 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Advertising  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4-10 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

6-7 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Fort  Dos  Moines  Hotel,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

8-10 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Marco  Polo  Hotel. 
Miami  Beach,  Ha. 

8-10— New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference,  Hotel  Dennis, 
Atlantic  City. 

8- 10 — Wisconsin  Press  Association.  Park  Motor  Inn,  Madison. 

9- 10 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  II).  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

II — ^Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association.  (Western).  Inn  of  the 
Golden  West,  Odessa. 

11-13 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Rnance  Officers.  Skyline 
Hotel.  Ottawa. 

1 1-15— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

11-23 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

13- 14— Michigan  Press  Association  Circulation  Worbhop.  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing. 

14- 16 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Victoria,  B.C. 

15- 17 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography.  Holiday  Inn  No.  4, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

15-17 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

15-18 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Skyline  Hotel,  Ottawa. 

15- 17 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  Association,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

16 —  Now  Jersey  Associated  Press,  Smithflold  Inn,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

16 — Alabama  Associated  Press  members.  Decatur  Inn,  Decatur,  Ala. 

16-17 — ^Western  Now  York  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

16- 17 — ^Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Beaumont  Motor  Inn., 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

17 —  Pro-Sdminar  '69,  Louisiana  News  Photographers.  Ramada,  Inn.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  La. 

17-18 — Now  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Center,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

17-18 — Hoosior  State  Press  Association.  Newsroom  seminar.  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 18 — Georgia  AP  Press  Association.  Desoto  Hilton  Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

18- 19— Kansas  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Baker  Hotel,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

19 -  New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Kevin's  Wharf,  Boston. 
19-21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Harwichport,  Mass. 

23- 24 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  University  Park, 
Pa. 

24- 25 — North  and  South  Carolina  AP  News  Councils.  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.C. 

24-25 — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

24-27 — Alaska  AP  Publishers  &  Broadcasters.  Mt.  McKinley  Park  Hotel.  Mt. 
McKinley,  Alaska. 


Vol  102,  No.  17.  April  26,  1969,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Sattndey  by  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  Isisinaw 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022,  Cable  address  “EdpiA,  New 
York.**  Publication  offices  84  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsbunr,  Pa.  Sec¬ 
ond  class  postase  paid  at  East  Stroudsburs,  Pa.  Htlea  patented  and  Reeistered 
and  contents  copj^rhtwi  O  1069  by  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  riahts 
reserved.  Annual  snbseription  18.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  816.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to 
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Take-offs  rising. 

Each  year,  nearly  twice  as  many 
passengers  take  off  from 
Washington’s  National  and 
Dulles  airports  as  there  are 
people  living  in  the  entire 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 
It’s  the  nation’s  highest  rate  of 
flight  originations.  And  going  up. 
Airlines  advertise  a  lot  in 
Washington.  Mostly  in 
The  Washington  Post. 

Fifty  per  cent  more  circulation 
gets  you  fifty  per  cent  more 
prospective  passengers. 


Washington.  What  a  place  to  be  first. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Pint  in  eireulation  . . .  first  in  advertising  .  ,  .  first  in  awards 
A  member  of  Newspaper  1 


RtfrtMfitttf  •tMrtl—Sawytf,  F«rcu»on.  Walktr  FiMuclal— Grant  W9bb 
&  Co.  Hatala  ft  llaaam—Matropoiitan  Pubiishars  flaproMntatlvaa.  Inc.,  Lou 
Pobbina  (M.Y.  and  N.J.).  Comiaa— Puck.  RatafravufO»M«tropontan  Sunday 
Nawapapora.  Intamattowal  intarnationai  Haraid  Tribono,  Pariti  Tho  Unitod 
Kinodom.  Curopo  and  India:  Antonio  Sambrotta.  Romo:  Itaiyi  Modia  Roproaonta- 
tivoa  Inc..  Manila,  Tokyo:  Tho  Par  Eaat;  Epoch  Publicity  Acancy.  Taipai:  Taiwan; 
Parkof  Aaaociatoo  Rapraaantationa  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Sydrtay:  Auatraiiai  C.  K.  ftachott. 
Auckland:  Naw  Eaatand;  Q.  Cnriquaa  s>moni,  Paraa  y  Cla,  Maxice  City:  Maxico. 


I 


Certilied  dot  slor!i..!3 


They’re  enlarged  dots 
from  different  halftone  prints. 

Dot  “A”  is  perfect. 

The  print  was  made  with 
the  original  plate. 

Dot  “B”  is  also  perfect. 

It  was  made  from  a  duplicate 
plate  cast  with  a  Certified  Dry  Mat. 

Want  beautiful  dots  to 
stay  beautiful? 

Use  Certified  Dry  Mats,  for 
excellent  halftone  reproduction. 

Cartified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dapt  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


umn 


CLASSIFIED  ADS  have  fascinated  us  for  years.  Ever  since  reaJing 
a  long  list  of  “Thank  you  St.  Jude,  for  miracles  granted  us”  iype 
ads  in  the  Personal  Column  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  (wiiich 
were  one  day  followed  with  a  hilarious  one-liner  that  read:  “You’re 
welcome.  St.  Jude.”),  we’ve  been  a  classified  afficionado.  Classifieds 
are  also  a  good  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  times.  Want  Ads 
have  gone  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  eg:  “Wanted-Cur- 
rency  Counters,  no  exp.  nec.  $125  per  week  to  start.  Wall  St.  firm— 
3  mos.  bonus,  HS  or  no-HS  grads  OK.  Liberal  co.  benefits.  No  fee. 
Only  requirement — must  have  nimble  fingers.”  (Nimble  fingers?) 
This  ad,  from  the  New  York  Daily  News,  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  widespread  lack  of  qualified  Captains  of  Industry  to  keep  cor¬ 
porations  on  an  even  keel.  Other  items  read  like  0.  Henry.  One 
three-liner  in  the  Lost  and  Found  column  of  a  recent  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  the  epitome  of  brevity  and  told  of  one  women’s 
Gethsemane — and  more  effectively  than  most  novels  do.  “Widow,” 
it  said,  “lost  60  $100  bills  on  April  9  in  Fulton  and  Jay  St.  area. 
Life  savings.  Reward.”  The  Lost  Pet  ads  are  oftentimes  wacky 
what  with  “neurotic  poodles,  asthmetic  Siamese  cats,  beagles  under 
Dr.’s  care,”  and  a  host  of  ailing  animals  that  have  somehow  un¬ 
leashed  themselves  from  doting  masters.  And  can  anyone  deny 
that  Spring  has  officially  sprung  after  reading  these  two  ads,  again 
from  the  Times? :  “MiSSING,”  says  the  first  one,  “grey  toy  poodle 
female  in  heat.  April  15,  about  59  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  Large  reward.” 
The  other:  “FOUND,  YOUNG  female  beagle  in  heat.  Park  Slope 
Bklyn.”  It  all  goes  to  prove  that  Classifieds  can  be  Fun. 

*  *  * 

JAMES  J.  LANGDON  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  writes:  “By  following  Dr. 
i  Wilfred  Funk’s  list  of  most  expressive  words  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  (Readers’  Column,  April  12),  this  should  be  the  most  bitter, 
reverent,  tragic,  beautiful,  cruel,  peaceful,  sad,  warm,  cold  and 
comforting  sentence  in  the  English  language.”  Jimmy’s  mixed  hles- 
I  sing  offering:  “Forgotten  Faith,  mother  alone  will  seek  revenge  for 
j  your  death,  love,  not  out  of  friendship,  but  because  I  am  no  longer 
{tranquil”  (Sounds  like  something  we  once  read  in  a  Christian 
j  Science  Reading  Room.) 

*  *  * 

LAMENT  OF  A  FORMER  NEWSPAPERMAN 
Although  in  PR  and  such 
I  earn  my  butter  and  bread 
What  it  is  I  miss  most  of  all 
Is  putting  the  paper  to  bed. 

— Herm  Albright 

A  reporter  chastised  by  his  City  Editor  for  over-writing  an  as¬ 
signment,  pinned  this  note  to  his  copy:  As  my  dear  old  mother 
used  to  pay  to  me: 

If  a  task  is  once  begmn 
never  stop  until  it’s  done. 

Be  the  labor  great  or  small 
do  it  well  or  not  at  all. 


WHEN  RUSSELL  EDWARDS,  society  news  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  won  a  small  car  in  a  drawing  at  a  charity  ball,  he 
waived  it  off  ...  T.  R.  WHITE,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Texas) 
Gazette,  explains  that  the  paper  came  into  being  85  years  ago  when 
10  storekeepers  put  up  $100  each  and  asked  his  great-grandfather 
to  be  the  publisher.  WAYNE  GUTHRIE,  who  writes  the  “Ring¬ 
side  in  Hoosierland”  column  for  the  Indianapolis  News,  had  missed 
only  one  day  of  work  in  48  years  until  recently  when  he  entered 
a  hospital  for  a  gall  bladder  operation  .  .  .  POLITICS  DEPART¬ 
MENT:  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  Sen.  Paul  Fannin, 
Arizona  Republican,  sends  reporters  a  little  list  of  lost  causes; 
accompanying  his  compilation  of  eight  bills  he’s  introduced  to  curb 
union  power  is  a  notation  that  there’s  “little  likelihood”  of  their 
getting  anywhere. . . . 

TO  DEBT  DO  WE  PART 
His  headlines  bounce 
To  a  great  amount. 

That’s  why  we  call 

Him  a  no-a-count. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 
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ALABAMA  S  MOST  POWERFUL 
SELLING  FORCE" 
Represented  Nationolly  by 
NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
{Metro  Suburbia  Inc  I 


Women  wi  s 


and  influence  their  families  to  spend  more!  No  wonder  Birmingham  is  one  of  the  Top 
50  markets  in  the  USA!  How  do  you  sales-talk  teens?  Through  the  only  media  that 
really  communicates  to  all  of  them  .  .  . 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Editor  61  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robert  U.  Brown 
PiibTi*h*r  and  Editor 


Jamot  Wright  Brown 
Publithor,  Chairman  of  tho  Board,  I9I2>I959 


Charter  Meaihar,  Aa4it 
Buraau  •(  Cirealaliaas 
Memhcf,  Aawncaa 
Busiataa  PrcM  Ine. 


6  Mo.  arerace  net  paid  December  31,  1968  25,719 
Renewal  Rate  75.91% 


Flying  blind 

Government  financing  and  spending  reaches  the  ultimate  absurdity 
when  two  or  more  agencies  spend  money  to  accomplish  opposite  re¬ 
sults.  Louis  Cassels,  senior  editor  of  United  Press  International, 
|X)inled  this  out  for  newspaper  publishers  this  week  revealing  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  spending  $8  million  this  year  to  discourage 
.smoking  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  spending  $30  million 
to  subsidize  the  growing  of  tobacco. 

I'fie  absurdity  could  have  been  further  accentuated  by  adding  the 
money  (probably  also  in  the  millions)  that  has  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  others  on  the  cigaret  tele¬ 
vision  commercial  controversy. 

When  the  government’s  right  hand  doesn’t  know  what  its  left 
hand  is  doing  it  ought  to  keep  both  hands  out  of  the  advertising 
business  until  there  is  a  firm  and  unified  policy. 


Cost  syndrome? 

R.  Wiggins,  former  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  ami  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  told  the  editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week  that  many  of  them  “vv'ho  w’ould  be  glad  to  print  an 
interview  of  a  column  or  two  with  a  foreign  minister,  if  it  involved 
dispatching  his  own  correspondent  half  way  around  the  vv'orld,  seems 
curiously  uninterested  in  what  the  man  has  to  say  when  he  comes  to 
New  York  for  a  General  .Assembly  meeting.  I  think  there  is  a  cost 
syndrome  at  work  in  the  whole  press — in  addition  to  the  usual 
standards  of  news  judgment  there  is  the  added  factor  of  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  of  getting  the  news.  Foreign  ministers  are  just  too 
cheaply  and  conveniently  available  in  New  York.” 

He  was  talking  about  coverage  of  the  UN,  of  course,  but  his  com¬ 
ment  should  be  w'eighed  against  a  newspaper’s  total  news  perform¬ 
ance.  Is  it  possible  that  some  editors  and  publishers  are  relying  too 
much  on  syndicated  and  wire  news  coverage,  because  of  cost  and 
convenience,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  local  news  rejxirt? 

104  more  cities 

It  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  highly-publicized  newspajjer  mergers 
and  suspensions  in  major  cities  during  recent  years  there  are  more 
daily  newspapers  today  than  there  were  in  1945.  And,  of  course,  the 
number  of  copies  sold  daily  has.  increased  by  14  million  in  that  period. 

It  is  equally  significant  that  104  more  cities  have  their  own  daily 
newspapter  today  than  did  in  1945. 

But,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country,  iiuluding  some  on 
“Madison  Avenue,”  who  either  don’t  know  this  or  won’t  believe  it. 

The  glamor  of  television  has  so  captured  the  imagination  of  these 
})eople  that  they  don’t  realize  the  newspaper  business  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  $5  billion  in  advertising  which  is  twice  the  volume  of 
television. 

Newspapers  are  still  the  Number  One  advertising  medium. 

'Fhey  are  also  the  Number  One  information  medium. 

Don’t  let  your  readers  forget  it. 
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FOR  CLARIFICATION 

The  April  12  issue  of  E&P  carried  an 
article,  based  on  an  interview  with  the 
undersigned,  describing  the  activities  and 
plans  of  the  Urban  Reporting  Project  at 
the  Center  for  New  York  City  Affairs. 
While  those  of  us  working  on  the  project 
are  grateful  for  this  sympathetic  attention 
to  our  efforts,  some  correction  of  fact  and 
amplification  of  purpose  is  in  order. 

The  article  reported  that  the  D(uly 
News’  recent  expose  of  the  breakdown  of 
sanitation  services  in  the  city’s  ghettos  re¬ 
sulted  from  one  of  our  media  workshops 
at  the  News.  Much  as  we  admired  this 
vigorous  series,  we  can  take  no  credit  for 
it  Certainly  we  took  no  part,  as  your  ar¬ 
ticle  reports,  in  any  “planning  session 
for  a  clean-up  campaign’’.  Such  enter¬ 
prise  features  are  a  specialty  for  which  the 
News  is  justly  renowned  and  for  which 
it  has  never  needed  any  outside  advice  or 
assistance.  At  the  most  the  workshop  in 
question  may  have  provided  some  confirm¬ 
ing  testimony  from  community  partici¬ 
pants  that  such  coverage  was  badly 
needed. 

1  particularly  regret  the  implication  in¬ 
volved  since  it  tends  to  belie  one  of  the 
j  basic  tenets  of  our  project:  never  to  in- 
I  tervene  in  editorial  decisions  and  news 
!  judgments.  Our  purpose  on  the  contrary  is 
simply  to  act  as  broker  and  bridgebuilder 
in  an  area  where  the  exchange  of  accurate 
information  is  extremely  difficult  and  re- 
liaole  links  of  communication  all  too  few. 

One  or  two  additional  points  call  for 
correction.  The  audience  research  study  of 
minority  reaction  to  the  coverage  of  ghet¬ 
to  affairs  was  jointly  financed  by  the  Ur¬ 
ban  Reporting  Project  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
{not  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re¬ 
search,  which  was  commissioned  to  do  the 
actual  research).  The  venture  was  made 
possible  through  the  good  offices  of  Phil¬ 
lips  Davison  (not  Philip  Davis),  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sociology  and  Journalism,  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Director  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  Program,  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Research. 

Finally,  the  article  seemed  to  suggest 
that  various  news  executives  in  the  city 
enthusiastically  endorsed  our  plan  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Community  News  Service.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  they 
greeted  the  idea  with  friendly  interest: 
like  most  good  men  from  Missouri,  they 
want  to  see  how  it  will  perform.  Once  es¬ 
tablished,  the  daily  management  of  the 
CNS — it  should  be  noted — would  pass  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  its  minority  personnel. 

Philip  C.  Horto.n 

New  York. 

(Mr.  Horton  is  director  of  the  Center 
for  New  York  City  Affairs  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research.) 

«  *  * 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  knock  down  any 
plugs  in  E&P.  But  a  few  facts  went 
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astray  in  your  piece  on  Philip  C.  Horton’s 
ghetto  coverage  project. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  our  recent  city 
cleanup  campaign  created  quite  a  stir  and 
prodded  local  authorities  into  action.  But 
it  did  not  originate  in  our  meetings  with 
community  leaders,  as  E&P  reported. 

Actually,  the  cleanup  series  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  our  Executive  Editor  early  last 
winter.  It  was  only  because  of  internal 
delays — and  a  snow  storm  or  two — that 
the  stories  were  held  up  until  after  the 
Horton  conference. 

Michael  J.  O’Neill 

Managing  Editor, 

New  York  News. 
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I  wonder  how  many  editors  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  free  plugs  their  sports  writers 
and  editors  give  to  so-called  basketball 
school.  1  see  them  in  almost  all  the  papers 
that  come  my  way:  coaches  and  pro 
stars  inviting  kids  to  come  to  their  schools 
where  they  can  rub  elbows  with  the  great 
names  of  the  sports.  What  the  stories 
don’t  mention  is  that  the  cost  may  be 
more  than  $100  for  a  week  of  such  privi¬ 
leged  time.  If  the  camp  lures  100  young¬ 
sters,  the  take  will  be  in  excess  of  $10,000. 
Double  that  if  there  are  200  takers.  \^en 
many  of  these  people  are  involved  week 
after  week,  it’s  big  business.  And  big 
business  should  advertise;  not  collect  free 
plugs  and  big  headlines  that  our  sports 
writers  pass  on  to  us  as  news. 

Editor 

Edward  Curran 

Trumbull  (Conn.)  Times. 


Short  Takes 

“The  trip  had  no  purpose  except  to 
have  something  new  to  do  and  prove  we 
were  hot  female  weaklings.” — Bearda- 
town  (Ill.)  Illinoian-Sta/r. 

*  «  « 

“The  yacht  will  be  anchoring  nearby 
in  a  deep  harbor  where  Lord  Nelson 
once  kept  his  feet.”  —  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade. 

*  *  « 

“Everybody  likes  a  little  privacy  once 
in  a  while,  including  a  sleek  greyhound, 
who  is  bom  with  the  urge  to  stretch 
those  long  muscular  legs  surging  through 
his  veins.” — Silver  City  (N.M.)  Press. 

«  *  * 

“In  attending  the  game  between  the 
Washington  Senators  and  the  New  Pork 
Yankees,  Nixon  was  following  a  tradi¬ 
tion  started  by  President  William  Taft.” 

— Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal. 

*  *  • 

“They  were  girdle  to  girdle  in  the 
East  Room  and  all  over  the  main  floor.” 
— New  York  Times. 

«  «  * 

Surviving  are  the  parents,  a  brothei 
and  sour  sisters. — Sandusky  (Ohio)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

(RAP  pay*  $2  for  each  amniint  typographical 
error  found  in  newtpapcri.) 
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I  therefore  call  upon  Congress  to  reelaini  its 
('onstitutional  duty  to  make  the  laws.  This  would 
not  mean  doing  away  with  the  administrative  agen> 
cies;  it  would  mean  re-examining  their  whole  role 
in  government. 

I  remind  the  new  Administration  of  President 
Nixon  of  that  portion  of  the  Republican  Party  plat¬ 
forms  adopted  at  the  national  convention  August 
6,  1968,  which  reads: 

“fn  recent  years  an  increasingly  impersonal 
national  government  has  tended  to  submerge 
the  individual.  An  entrenched,  burgeoning  bu¬ 
reaucracy  has  increasingly  usurped  potvers,  un¬ 


authorized  by  Congress.  Decentralization  of 
power,  as  tcell  as  strict  Congressional  oversight 
of  administrative  and  regulatory  agency  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  law,  are  ur¬ 
gently  needed  to  preserve  personal  liberty,  im-  j 
prove  efficiency,  and  provide  a  swifter  response  | 
to  human  problems.'*'* 

I  call  upon  this  new  Administration,  unencum- 
l>ered  by  years  of  habit  and  obligation,  to  honor  | 
this  promise — to  rearrange  the  furniture  and  put  | 
the  government's  administrative  house  in  order.  I 

— WILLIAM  F.  SCHMICK  JR.  j 
President,  ANPA 


ANPA 


^Headless  fourth  branch  of  government^ 

members  called  to  battle 


against  government  regulation 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


J 

Newspapers  for  many  years 
I  have  been  skirmishing  with  fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  agencies  over 
i  what  they  considered  inroads  on 
freeilom  of  the  press.  Now  it’s 
all-Qut  war,  declared  by  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  chief  spokesman,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Declaring  at  the  83rd  annual 
meeting  of  the  1,037-member  as¬ 
sociation  that  newspapers  must 
be  economically  strong  in  order 
to  be  editorially  independent, 
Schmick  demanded  that  various 
assaults  on  the  business  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  be  stopped. 

He  demanded  a  re-examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress  of  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies’  whole  role  in 
government,  saying: 

“I  call  upon  this  new  (Nixon) 
Administration,  unencumbered 
by  years  of  habit  and  obligation, 
to  honor  this  promise  (to  de¬ 
centralize  power) — to  rearrange 
the  furniture  and  put  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  administrative  house 
in  order.  And  I  call  upon  you  to 
raise  your  voices  with  mine.” 

Cites  Tucson  case 

Schmick,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  “attack”  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  support  of 
various  decisions  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  when  “the 
realities  of  the  daily  newspaper 
business  deny  this  entire  line  of 
reasoning.” 


He  w'amed  that  serious  in¬ 
justices  will  result  unless  Con¬ 
gress  corrects  at  an  early  date 
the  situation  created  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
Tucson  Case. 

“The  Justice  Department,”  he 
said  in  his  Presidential  address 
on  Tuesday,  “has  determined 
that  agreements  betw’een  two 
newspapers  to  preserve  editor¬ 
ial  competition  in  a  community 
while  combining  printing  and 
business  departments  are  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Justice  Department  asserts  that 
such  joint  publishing  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  prevent  new  competition 
from  coming  into  the  market. 

“The  realities  of  the  daily 
new’spaper  business  deny  this 
entire  line  of  reasoning.” 

Schmick  said  that  more  than 
30  senators  and  90  members  of 
the  House  have  co-sponsored 
bills  which  would  exempt  such 
joint  operations  from  antitrust 
prosecution  by  granting  them 
the  same  status  as  a  single  en¬ 
tity.  (E&P,  April  19.) 

The  bills  apply  only  in  cases 
where  one  of  the  newspapers 
was  in  financial  jeopardy  when 
the  agreement  was  made  and 
specifically  prohibit  any  prac¬ 
tices  which  would  be  considered 
as  predatory  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

“The  ANPA  board  resolved  in 
January,”  Schmick  said,  “that 
in  the  event  of  an  adverse  de¬ 
cision  .  .  .  the  ramifications 


would  be  such  that  ANPA  would 
support  whatever  remedial  leg¬ 
islation  seemed  necessary  and 
appropriate.  That  legislation  is 
Bill  S.  1520  in  the  Senate  and 
several  identical  bills  in  the 
House. 

30  years  after  the  fact 

“This  attack  by  the  Justice 
Department  is  30  years  after 
the  fact.  Joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  in  successful 
operation  for  that  long  without 
any  indication  from  the  federal 
government  that  the  newspapers 
involved  were  violating  the  law. 
Now  the  practice  of  30  years  is 
threatened  although  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  have  not  been  signi¬ 
ficantly  altered. 

“Rather  than  creating  more 
competition  such  a  federal 
course  of  action  would  actually 
reduce  it.  The  purpose  of  joint 
operating  arrangements  is  to 
preserve  editorial  competition  in 
a  market,  to  provide  two  voices 
where  otherwise  there  almost 
certainly  would  be  one.  Yet  the 
net  result  of  the  Tucson  decision 
will  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
voices  rather  than  maintain 
them  unless  the  Congress  acts.” 

Schmick  declared  a  genuine 
diversity  of  independent  editor¬ 
ial  voices  requires,  first,  that 
newspapers  survive  and,  second, 
that  they  sustain  clear-sighted 
editorial  judgments  regardless 
of  attempts  to  influence  them. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  must  be 
prosperous  enough  to  resist  re¬ 


William  F.  Schmick  Jr. 


prisals,  withstand  pre.ssures, 
and  overlook  temptations. 

“Thus,”  he  continued,  “to 
maintain  a  true  diversity  of  in¬ 
dependent  voices,  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  operating  at 
maximum  efficiency,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tuc.son.  Rather,  they 
should  l)e  permitteri  to  safeguard 
the  economic  margin  es.sential  to 
their  independence.” 


Other  agencies  attacked 

Schmick  railed  at  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  which  have 
strayerl  “far  from  Congression¬ 
al  intent” — the  FCC,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Call  to  battle 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


portunity  Commission. 

His  attack  on  these  agencies 
was  prefaced  by  a  blanket  in¬ 
dictment  of  all  federal  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  as  the  “headless 
fourth  branch  of  government.” 

Although  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  has  prohibited  the  Con¬ 
gress  from  enacting  legislation 
that  would  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  ruling  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  execution  of  those 
rulings  threaten  to  do  what  the 
Congress  itself  is  prohibited 
from  doing,  Schmick  obsened. 

The  threat,  he  said,  lies  not  in 
any  dii’ect  or  intentional 
abridgment  of  the  First  .Amend¬ 
ment,  bat  in  peripheral,  perhaps 
wholly  accidental,  weakening  of 
that  free<lom  by  the  cumulative 
effect  of  seemingly  harmless 
findings  and  decisions. 

“To  be  sure,”  he  continued, 
“these  implements  were  created 
by  Congress,  but  it  is  almost 
as  if  Congress  had  forgotten 
them  and  left  them  to  their  owm 
devices  with  little  or  no  guid¬ 
ance.  These  instrumentalities 
have  happened  upon  or  assumed 
increasing  jurisdiction  over  ma¬ 
jor  issues  of  public  concern. 
These  areas  include  finance,  la¬ 
bor  relations,  communications, 
transportation,  and  trade. 

“A  paradox  exists.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  these  agencies  chal¬ 
lenges  the  most  fundamental 
concept  of  our  governmental 
system — the  separation  of  pow¬ 
ers.  The  challenge  comes  because 
they  possess  a  combination  of 
legislative,  executive,  and  ju¬ 
dicial  authority,  a  circular  king¬ 
dom  of  power  and  glory. 

“By  an  abdication  of  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  prerogative, 
by  a  failure  of  Congress  to  spell 
out  its  intent  exactly,  by  a  usur¬ 
pation  of  power  by  the  regula- 
torj'  agencies,  a  dangerous  point 
of  view  has  been  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  in  many  quarters.  This 
point  of  view  sees  the  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  free  to  develop 
its  own  policies  regardless  of 
congressional  intent.  These 
agencies  thereby  have  become 
autonomous  law-making  bodies 
outside  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances.” 

Schmick  said  a  typical  diffi¬ 
culty  in  much  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  interpretation  of 
“the  time  honored  phrase  ‘pub¬ 
lic  interest.’  This  term  has  never 
really  been  defined  and  conse¬ 
quently  each  agency  interprets 
the  terms  as  it  wills.”  He  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Several  of  the  60-otld  agen¬ 
cies,  by  their  rulings,  have 
passed  decrees,  or  what  amounts 
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to  laws,  that  no  Congressman 
ever  contemplated  and  they  are 
surely  not  in  the  public  interest. 
The  guideline  of  the  Equal  Em¬ 
ployment  Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  still  seeking  to 
abolish  male  and  female  class¬ 
ifications  in  the  want  ads,  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  plainly  the 
intent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  under  which  this  ruling 
was  adopted,  that  discrimination 
according  to  sex  is  prohibited. 

“But  w'hen  a  ruling  obstructs 
easy  access  of  both  men  and 
women  to  jobs  offered  in  the 
want  ad  column,  is  this  in  the 
‘public  interest’?  This  is  in  the 
interest  of  no  one,  male  or  fe¬ 
male. 

“Furthermore,  under  the  act, 
the  EEOC  is  a  referee  and  a 
mediator  in  employment  prac¬ 
tices.  The  commission  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  it  easier  for 
minorities  to  get  jobs,  not  at¬ 
tack  the  system  by  which  most 
people  get  those  jobs.” 

Decisions  are  a  threat 

Terming  his  next  remarks 
“examples  from  our  own  busi¬ 
ness,”  Schmick  pounded  at  the 
FCC,  whose  proper  task,  as  with 
other  government  regulatory 
bodies,  is  to  be  fair,  expeditious, 
impartial  and  consistent  within 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gres.s.  Schmick  noted : 

“Yet  several  recent  decisions 
hy  the  FCC  affecting  the  vital 
interests  of  daily  newspapers 
have  been  based  on  no  knowm 
statute  and  certainly  no  ex¬ 
pressed  intent  of  Congress. 
These  decisions  represent  a  ser¬ 
ious  threat  to  an  effective  press 
in  this  nation.” 

Schmick  referred  to  the  FCC 
proposal  on  March  27,  1969,  of 
a  rule  whereby  in  the  future  no 
owner  of  a  broadcast  facility — 
t\’,  am  or  fm — would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  another 
broadcasting  facility  in  the  same 
market. 

“This  was  closely  followed,” 
he  said,  “by  a  statement  from 
the  Justice  Department  urging 
that  this  approach  cover  ‘news- 
paper-broadcasting  combinations 
both  existing  as  well  as  con¬ 
templated.’  Their  view  seems  to 
be  that  newspaper  ownership  of 
a  station  in  the  same  market  is 
bad  because  it  implies  monopoly. 
This  is  a  false  premise.  There 
exists  a  great  multiplicity  of 
voices.  Prof.  Raymond  Nixon  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  in 
an  article  on  media  competition, 
points  out  there  are  1,298  cities 
with  a  total  of  4,879  competing 
media  voices.  (A  media  voice  is 
any  separate  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  or  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion  facility  or  any  combina¬ 
tion.) 

“But  is  the  ownership  of 


broadcasting  stations  by  news¬ 
papers  bad  ?  A  former  FCC 
chairman,  Newton  Minow,  while 
he  was  chairman,  commented 
that  in  actual  practice,  it  was 
found  that  the  better  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  America  are 
owned  and  operated  by  neivs- 
papers.” 

“But  anti-newspaper  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  FCC  has  grown.” 

Schmick  traced  the  FCC  re¬ 
fusal  to  renew  the  license  of 
WHDH-tv  in  Boston  “primar-. 
ily  if  not  entirely  because  it  was 
newspaper-owned.”  He  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  FCC  calling  for 
hearings  on  two  other  applica¬ 
tions,  KRON-tv,  San  Francisco, 
and  WCCO-tv,  Minneapolis,  cit¬ 
ing  what  it  calls  media  concen¬ 
tration. 

Change  is  arbitrary 

“This  change,”  Schmick 
charged,  “is  wholly  arbitrary 
and  without  justification. 

“In  the  WHDH  ruling  the 
FCC  now  contends  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  renewal  stands  in 
the  same  position  as  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  first  license.  Under 
this  ruling  he  is,  in  fact,  worse 
off.  The  renewal  applicant’s  rec¬ 
ord  of  achievement  is  of  signifi¬ 
cance  only  if  it  ‘exceeds  the 
bounds  of  average  performance,’ 
whereas  the  competition  offers 
the  FCC  dreams  and  promises 
as  close  to  perfection  as  their 
imagination  will  stretch  but  only 


All  present  officers  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  were  reelected 
for  a  second  one-year  term  in 
the  anniial  business  meeting 
Thursday. 

They  are:  president,  William 
F.  Schmick  Jr.,  Baltimore  Sun; 
vicepresident,  Richard  H.  Black- 
lidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
secretary,  Eugene  C.  Bishop, 
Peninsular  Newspapers,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  treasurer,  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  for  one  year  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Peyton  Anderson, 
former  owner  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News.  Other 
directors  whose  terms  expired 
were  reelected. 

Budgetary  surplus 

Taylor  reported  that  ANPA 
had  a  budgetary  surplus  of  $13,- 
419.  Total  revenue  was  $1,882,- 
780.  New  York  office  expense 
was  $1,140,200  and  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  expense  $292,517. 


such  dreams  and  promises. 

“On  this  basis,  every  licensee 
lives  and  dies  economically 
wholly  at  the  whim  of  the  FCC 
and  its  staff.” 

Schmick  contended  that  if  the 
FCC  were  to  adopt  any  rule 
which  makes  newspapers  ineli¬ 
gible  for  broadcast  licenses,  it 
would  simply  be  an  illegal  de¬ 
cision  with  no  legislative  sup¬ 
port  for  it. 

“The  FCC  plainly  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  make  such 
a  decision,  and  ANPA  is  clear¬ 
ly  on  record  to  this  effect  with 
the  FCC  and  the  Congress,”  he 
said. 

Another  agency  that  has 
strayed  far  from  Congressional 
intent  is  the  NLRB,  according 
to  the  ANPA  president.  He  crit¬ 
icized  the  “arbitrary  rulings” 
which  take  away  management’s 
right  to  manage  its  relations 
with  its  employes  and  such  ac¬ 
tions  as  the  recent  board  de¬ 
cisions  “which  have  the  effect 
of  virtually  negating  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  to  exempt 
independent  contractors  such  as 
newspaperboys  from  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act.” 

He  said  a  Senate  committee 
heard  this  clearly  documented 
as  a  further  example  of  a  gov-  ; 
emment  agency  making  its  own  i 
law  apart  from  the  powers  spe-  ■ 
cifically  gpnnted  to  it  by  Con-  1 
gress.  I 


The  Research  Institute’s  budg¬ 
et  for  the  next  year  is  $800,000, 
of  which  $411,643  comes  from 
dues.  The  balance  is  derived 
from  other  revenue. 

The  membership  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  authority  for  a  10 
percent  increase  in  dues  if  nec¬ 
essary.  However,  dues  were  not 
raised. 

The  election  of  Richard  C. 
Steele,  publisher  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gor 
zette,  as  president  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  was  announced. 
He  succeeds  Otto  A.  Silha,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Knight  issue  sold 

An  issue  of  950,000  shares  of 
common  stock  in  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  was  oversubscribed 
on  April  23.  The  initial  price 
was  $30  a  share  and  bids  went 
to  $31.  The  shares  were  sold  by 
members  of  the  Knight  family 
who  retain  61  per  cent  of  the 
outstanding  common  stock. 
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Meeting  in  Town  Hall 

N.Y.  Times  prospers, 
stoekholders  assured 

By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  held  its  annual  meeting 
April  22  in  Town  Hall,  the  first 
time  the  newspaper’s  stockhold¬ 
ers  have  met  outside  its  own 
premises  off  Times  Square. 

The  management  felt  that 
since  offering  its  shares  to  the 
public  earlier  this  year  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  and 
with  some  3,900  people  holding 
voting  stock,  the  expected  crowd 
might  be  too  much  for  the  Times 
Building  on  West  43rd  Street. 

As  it  was,  in  a  downpour  of 
rain,  the  audience  of  about  250 
would  have  been  considered  a 
good  house  by  the  Town  Hall 
people  for  one  of  their  cultural 
offerings.  Town  Hall  is  about 
two  blocks  from  the  Times 
Building  in  the  theater  district. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
president  and  publisher,  as- 
1  sured  the  stockholders,  with  the 
I  backing  of  his  board  of  direc- 
*  tors,  that  their  money  was  in 
safe  hands.  The  Times  was 
wrestling  with  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  the  one  of  rising  labor  cost, 
but  had  made  economic  headway 
in  1968  and  was  off  to  a  good 
start  this  year. 

Net  income  is  up 

Consolidated  net  income  for 
the  three  months  ended  March 
31  was  $3,332,000  on  operating 
revenues  of  $57,367,000.  This 
was  compared  favorably  to  a  net 
of  $2,639,000  for  the  same  peri¬ 
od  last  year  on  operating  reve¬ 
nues  of  $52,312,000. 

Net  income  per  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  was  39  cents  this 
year  compared  with  32  cents 
last  year,  adjusted  to  the  4-to-l 
stock  split  that  became  effective 
last  October  3  and  to  the  10  per¬ 
cent  Federal  tax  surcharge. 

Net  income  for  1968  was  $14,- 
204,671  compared  with  $11,290,- 
190  in  1967. 

Net  per  share  on  common 
stock  was  $1.64  in  1968  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.29  in  1967.  Cash 
dividends  per  share  was  .7376 
in  1968  and  .625  in  1967. 

For  the  first  quarter  this 
year,  advertising  totaled  21,- 
543,998  lines,  a  gain  of  286,402 
lines  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  with  Help  Wanted  classi¬ 
fied  showing  the  biggest  rise. 

Weekly  circulation  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31  aver¬ 
aged  987,033,  a  gain  of  27,425 
over  the  same  period  in  1968. 


Sunday  circulation  averaged  1,- 
540,556  for  the  same  six  months, 
down  47,007,  which  Sulzberger 
attributed  to  increased  news¬ 
stand  prices.  In  total  circula¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  News  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  are  first 
and  second  on  weekdays,  and 
the  News  is  first  and  the  Times 
second  in  Simday  circulation. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  no 
Sunday  edition. 

Up  for  approval  were  changes 
in  the  by-laws  affecting  the 
election  of  directors,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  nine  board  members,  the 
ratification  of  an  employe  stock 
purchase  plan,  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  selection  by  the  board 
of  Haskins  &  Sales,  certified 
public  accountants,  as  auditors. 

Directors  chosen 

The  Times  has  two  classes  of 
outstanding  voting  stock.  Class 
A  (7,640,167)  and  Class  B  (803,- 
100).  Class  A  holders  (3,837 
individuals  not  counting  some 
whose  stock  is  held  by  stock 
brokerage  firms)  were  entitled 
to  vote. for  three  directors  and 
chose  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  Eu¬ 
gene  R.  Black,  and  Turner  Cat- 
ledge.  Class  B  stockholders 
(140)  were  entitled  to  vote  for 
all  proposals  and  six  board 
members.  They  chose: 

Richard  N.  Cohen,  Ruth  S. 
Golden,  Marian  S.  Heiskell,  Ar¬ 
thur  O.  Sulzberger,  Mrs.  Iphi- 
gene  Ochs  Sulzberger  and 
George  D.  Woods. 

Among  the  stockholders  pres¬ 
ent  was  David  Merrick,  the  the¬ 
atrical  producer,  who  has  had 
differences  with  the  newspaper 
over  the  views  and  words  of  its 
critic,  Clive  Barnes. 

Merrick  was  concerned  now 
about  advertising. 

“Why,”  in  effect  he  asked 
Sulzberger  and  the  Times,  “do 
you  have  different  prices  for 
different  advertisers?”  Merrick 
said  he  thought  the  practice  was 
“discriminatory”  and  that  every¬ 
body  should  enjoy  the  same 
rate.  He  noted  that  the  general 
rate  was  $3.15  per  line  but  that 
Macy’s,  the  department  store, 
paid  only  $2.80. 

He  was  told  this  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  business, 
to  sell  advertising  by  classifica¬ 
tion,  department  stores  being 
among  those  favored.  Merrick 
noted  that  real  estate  was  an 
industry  most  favored  and  was 
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told  this  was  so  because  real 
estate  in  New  York  was  a  de¬ 
pressed  business,  that  volume  of 
real  estate  advertising  was 
dow’n.  Merrick  thought  his  busi¬ 
ness,  the  theater  business,  if  the 
theory  of  depression  was  to  ap¬ 
ply,  should  be  favored. 

“Forgive  me  for  telling  you 
how  to  run  your  newspaper,” 
he  said,  “but  your  drama  critic 
is  always  trying  to  tell  me  how 
to  run  my  business.”  He  owns 
5,000  shares,  Merrick  stated. 

Sulzberger  said  the  Times 
would  have  less  revenue  if  it  had 
one  rate  for  all  categories  of 
advertising. 

Real  estate  income 

A  stockholder  who  introduced 
himself  as  Dr.  Charles  Wolf, 
82  years  of  age,  put  the  first 
question.  He  wanted  to  know 
about  the  Times  real  estate  on 
the  West  Side,  up  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Center  area,  where  the 
newspaper  has  printing  facil¬ 
ities.  Dr.  Wolf  wanted  to  know 
if  the  Times  was  getting  any 
money  on  rented  property  it 
held  up  there. 

He  was  assured  there  was 
revenue  from  property  now  used 
as  a  garage  and  parking  lot  on 
short-term  lease  that  could  be 
terminated  any  time  the  news¬ 
paper  decided  to  build. 

“Eventually,  when  the  num¬ 
bers  are  right,”  said  Sulzberger, 
“we  expect  to  move  up  there.” 

Another  stockholder  wanted 
to  know  about  returns.  The  way 
he  saw  it,  the  Times  was  having 
too  many  unsold  newspapers  at 
newsstands.  He  was  assured  the 
management  was  at  work  on 
the  problem. 

One  stockholder  from  down 
South  wanted  to  know  if  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  and 
others  to  purchase  only  the  fi- 


Accord  reached 
on  St.  Louis  pact 

St.  Louis 

Members  of  the  Paper  Han¬ 
dlers  Union  were  voting  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  (April  24)  on  a 
new  contract  with  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  The  agreement, 
reached  in  a  nine-hour  media¬ 
tion  session,  went  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  with  recommendations 
for  acceptance  by  the  union’s 
negotiators. 

The  union,  which  was  asking 
a  wage  package  increase  of 
$43.76  over  three  years,  went  on 
strike  April  18,  preventing  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  Globe-Democrat  this  week. 
The  publishers  were  hopeful 
that  operations  would  resume 
with  the  weekend  Globe  and 
the  Sunday  Post-Dispatch.  The 
Globe,  a  Newhouse  newspaper, 
is  printed  in  the  Pulitzer  plant. 


nancial  section  of  the  paper 
“and  not  have  to  buy  the  rest.” 

He  was  told  the  Times  people 
had  thought  about  this  but  had 
decided  to  sell  the  whole  news¬ 
paper. 

Past  week’s  range 
of  slock  prices 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


April  IS  April  22 

Berkcy  Photo  . 

.  23% 

251/, 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  73 

70 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  .. 

. 

72 

Cowits  Commons  . 

.  13% 

14 

Crowtll  Collitr  . 

.  3*1/4 

3*% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  *2 

*2% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  34% 

38'/, 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  41% 

41'/, 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  72'/, 

72% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  39'/, 

3*'/, 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  811/4 

81'/, 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  ... 

.  14% 

14'/4 

Gannett  Co . 

.  38% 

37 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  9* 

9*% 

Grtat  Northarn  Papar  . 

.  *8% 

***/, 

IHarris  Intertype  . 

.  *9% 

*8% 

Inmont  . 

.  23 

24% 

International  Paper  .... 

.  43 

44 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  731/4 

741/4 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter  . 

.  3|I/2 

31% 

Tima  Inc . 

*4% 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  441/, 

44*/, 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  .... 

.  1571/j 

151 

Domtar  . 

.  I5'/4 

14% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

.  291/j 

rru 

R.  Hoe  1  Co . 

.  l2'/j 

14'/, 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

.  2^ 

24'% 

N.  V.  Times  . 

.  45% 

50 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .. 

.  18'/, 

l*% 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  l7'/j 

17 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

.  43 

38 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .. 

.  39'/, 

3*'/, 

Dow  Jones  . . 

.  MT'/j 

IIS'/, 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  . 

.  29'/! 

28'/, 

Gray  Advtg . 

.  t8'/4 

Hurletron  . 

.  8'/, 

8% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  30'/j 

29'/4 

Photon  . 

.  2* 

24% 

Post  Corp . 

.  23'/, 

23 

Richmond  Newspapers  .. 

.  31% 

30% 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

.  ll'/4 

11% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

.  38 

38 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .... 

.  28 

28 

MacMillan.  Bloedal 

.  35% 

37 

Times  Mirror  reports 
earnings  were  up  54% 

Los  Angioes 

Operating  earnings  per  share 
of  the  Times  Mirror  Company 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1969  in- 
K^reased  54%  over  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  last  year.  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  board 
chairman,  announced  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary  earnings  report. 

Earning^  before  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  gain  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  43<  per  share  for 
the  first  12  weeks  ended  March 
23,  compared  with  28<  per  share 
for  the  like  period  in  1968.  Net 
income  rose  to  about  $5.5  mil¬ 
lion,  as  against  $3.5  million  last 
year.  Revenues  also  advanced 
during  the  period,  with  1969 
amounting  to  $77.7  million  com¬ 
pared  with  $73.1  million  in  1968. 

Additional  net  income  was 
gained  in  the  first  quarter  on 
the  sale  of  the  Sun  Company  of 
San  Bernardino  to  the  Gannett 
Company.  This  extraordinary 
gain  (less  applicable  income 
taxes)  adds  more  than  $4.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  36<  per  share,  to  results 
for  the  period.  Total  net  income 
was  estimated  at  approximately 
$10  million  or  79<  a  share. 
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Bureau^s  Kauffman  predicts  Treat  heads 


‘Best  five  years’  are  ahead 
for  newspaper  advertising 

By  Susan  Pilchick 


“We’re  on  the  threshold  of 
the  best  five  years  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  newspaper  advertising,” 
predicted  Jack  Kauffman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing  Tuesday  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel. 

“Business  is  good  and  get¬ 
ting  better,”  he  said,  basing  his 
prf^iction  on  recent  gains  in 
newspaper  advertising  revenues. 

“National  advertising  is  run¬ 
ning  more  than  12.5  percent 
ahead  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1969,  following  a  gain  of  12.4 
percent  in  the  last  three  months 
of  1968,”  he  said.  “And  retail 
adverti.sing  has  been  turning  in 
impressive  gains  since  last  fall. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
retail  ad  revenues  will  be  up 
more  than  9  percent.  It  was 
up  8.3  percent  in  the  last  four 
months  of  1968.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  year’s  first 
quarter  wall  lie  up  18  percent, 
after  a  rise  of  16.2  percent  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1968.” 

Current  selling  efforts 

With  a  view  toward  a  contin¬ 
ued  upswing  in  revenues,  Leo 
Bogart,  the  bureau’s  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  sfielled  out  the  bureau’s 
current  selling  efforts.  Major 
targets,  Bogart  said,  include 
automobile  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  major  ga.soline 
companies.  The  sale  of  gasoline, 
he  said,  is  a  “retail  operation 
heavily  dependent  on  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  relationship  to  the  local 
service  station.”  Here,  he  said, 
newspaper  advertising  can  be 
more  effectively  utilized  to  .sell 
the  concept  of  local  service. 
Other  efforts,  Bogart  said,  are 
being  made  in  such  diverse 
fields  as  food  and  liquor,  drugs 
and  toiletries,  insurance,  bank¬ 
ing  and  finance. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  facing 
the  retail  advertiser  were  then 
cited  by  Lee  Templeton,  the 
bureau’s  senior  vicepresident 
for  chain  and  department  store 
.sales.  Areas  needing  attention 
are:  1)  the  huyer-seller  rela¬ 
tionship;  2)  the  expansion  of 
market  areas;  3)  facilitating 
the  purchase  of  newspapers  on 
a  multiple  market  basis;  and  4) 
developing  more  excitement  in 
newspaper  ads. 

The  face  of  the  retail  cus¬ 


tomer  is  changing.  So  are  the 
shape  of  her  ideas,  her  fashion 
trends  and  her  life-style.  And 
it’s  all  happening  fast.  “She’s 
a  high-speed,  contemporary 
woman  who  will  only  listen  if 
addressed  in  her  own  language.” 
The  question  is:  How  can  the 
retailer  reach  her? 

What  retailers  are  doing 

Representatives  of  three 
large  department  stores  faced 
this  question  in  a  presentation 
Tuesday  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  They  agreed  that  the 
best  way  to  reach  her  is  through 
daily  newspaper  advertising 
which,  “when  used  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  can  perform  an  enormous 
variety  of  sales-building  func¬ 
tions.” 

Narrator  of  the  presentation 
“Newspapers  ’69:  A  Triple 
Threat”  —  was  Benjamin  H. 
Doroff,  executive  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  promotion  for 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 
Joining  with  him  in  the  color 
slide  show,  coordinated  with  a 
lively  background  beat  of  rock 
music,  were  Tom  Jeglosky, 
publicity  director  for  Dayton’s, 
.Minneapolis,  and  Cort  Petersen, 
publicity  director  for  the  May 
Company  (Joseph  Magnin),  Los 
Angeles. 

Drawing  on  past  advertising 
by  the  major  retailers  for  items 
from  perfumes  to  Pucci’s,  the 
presentation  centered  on  the 
three-pronged  impact  achieved 
through  daily  newspaper  ads. 
“Our  advertising,”  said  Doroff, 
“is  designed  first,  to  sell  par¬ 
ticular  goods  on  a  particular 
day;  second,  to  build  acceptance 
for  our  store  in  the  community 
as  a  reputable  merchandiser  and 
fashion  leader;  and,  third  image 
advertising — to  show  our  market 
that  our  store  is  the  one  with  an 
extra  di'mension.” 

Double  purpo^e 

Often,  the  ads  can  combine 
two  functions  at  once.  Each 
year,  on  the  day  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  for  example,  Wanamaker ’s 
holds  a  “Grand  Court  Show’  and 
Carnival”  for  the  children  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  store’s 
main  floor.  This  marks  the 
launch  of  the  store’s  traditional 
post-Christmas  clearance  sales. 
Ads  in  the  daily  newspapers  an¬ 
nounce  both  events — “helping  to 


develop  the  store’s  image  in  the 
community  and,  at  the  same 
time,  producing  ‘next-day  re¬ 
sponse.’  ” 

Versatility  in  newspaper  ads 
was  stress^  as  vital  to  the 
multi-item  retail  advertiser,  and 
several  black-and-white  ads 
were  shown  to  demonstrate  the 
impact  of  graphic  simplicity.  In 
the  instance  of  a  new  lipstick, 
as  described  by  Wanamaker’s 
creative  director,  Jean  Di  Gio¬ 
vanni,  an  all  black-and-white  ad 
was  combined  with  just  a  touch 
of  pink  to  achieve  “something 
that  people  weren’t  expecting  to 
see.”  (This  ad  for  Revlon’s 
frosted  lipstick  won  an  E&P 
color  award.) 

Tom  Jeglosky,  Dayton’s,  went 
on  to  show  how’  advertising 
ideas  can  create  excitement 
around  a  product,  despite  the 
fact  that  several  stores  may 
carry  similar  items.  In  one  lin¬ 
gerie  ad,  for  instance,  Dayton’s 
used  “a  color  story  in  lingerie” 
— with  the  item  done  in  Twilight 
Navy  against  a  heavy  black 
background.  Purpose:  “an  elo¬ 
quent  mix”  of  the  look  of  an  old- 
fashioned  sepia-toned  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  use  of  modern 
type — all  in  tune  with  a  “trend 
that  w’as  going  on  in  home  deco¬ 
rating.” 

The  primary  function  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  Joseph 
Magnin,  as  described  by  A1 
Rushing,  advertising  manager,  is 
“to  create, w’ithin  the  minds  of 
our  customers  a  feeling  about 
the  store  that  it  is  the  place  to 
go  and  find  what  they  are  look¬ 
ing  for — new  things.” 

JM  sets  its  name  in  several 
different  type  faces  and  sizes 
rather  than  using  a  standard 
logo,  and,  depending  on  the  item, 
adheres  to  a  philosophy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  art  director  Marlon 
Chapman,  of  “experimenting  or 
trying  to  combine  all  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  what  is  happening  to¬ 
day  and  expressing  them  graph¬ 
ically.” 

• 

JoiiiH  Drake  faculty 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Dr.  William  E.  Francois, 
chairman  of  the  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  since  1966,  has  resigned  to 
become  a  journalism  professor 
at  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines.  Francois,  45,  joined  the 
Marshall  faculty  in  1959. 


BoA’s  sales 
board  again 

Charles  E.  Treat,  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  was  reappointed  to  a 
one-year  term  as  chairman  of 
the  Plans  Committee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

W.  W.  Meyer,  advertising 
director,  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times,  was  named  to  a  second 
term  as  vice  chairman. 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  announced  the  reappoint¬ 
ments  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Plans  Committee  (April  19) 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

New  members 

New  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  for  regular  three  year 
terms,  are: 

Charles  L.  Healy,  president, 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc; 

Lyman  McBride,  advertising 
director,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 

Harold  Taxel,  vice  president 
and  advertising  director,  San 
Antonio  Express  and  News; 

Don  L.  Nutter,  advertising 
director.  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram. 

John  L.  Coughlin,  advertising 
director,  Hartford  Courant. 

Howard  L.  Grothe,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Miami  Herald, 
also  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Plans  Committee  as  a  result  of 
his  election  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives. 

Members  of  the  Plans  Ck)m- 
mittee  who  had  completed  one 
year  interim  terms  and  were 
reappointed  to  new  full  three 
year  terms  were:  James  Ur- 
banski,  advertising  director, 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  and 
Jack  C.  Schoo,  advertising 
Manager,  Washington  Star. 

Kurz  presented  “Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award”  plaques 
to  the  following: 

James  W.  Sykes,  president, 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Com¬ 
pany; 

Richard  W.  Carpenter,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin; 

Hobart  T.  Franks,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  sales, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion; 

Leland  J.  Adams,  advertising 
director,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette  and  Telegram; 

Ralph  H.  Davison,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  advertising.  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp. 
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Why  all  the  attention 
to  rebelhous  groups? 


From  the  floor,  Dr.  Mark 
Ellingson,  president  of  the 
Rxjhester  (N.  Y.)  Institute  of 
Tichnology,  wanted  to  know 
about  the  colleges  where  peace 
pievails,  where  the  students, 
unarmed,  are  “busy  with  their 
studies”  and  not  trying  to  burn 
the  place  down. 

Why,  he  wanted  to  know  at 
the  AN  PA  panel  discussion  on 
the  problems  of  newspapers  of 
over  50,000  circulation,  w'ere  the 
peaceful  students  dismissed  as 
“dull,  stupid,  obtuse,  bemused, 
banal  and  uninspired.”  Dr. 
Ellingson  used  .  longer  list  of 
such  terms,  and  said  the  news¬ 
papers  had  employed  them  to 
descrilie  and  disparage  the 
serious  students  at  the  peace¬ 
ful  university. 

Why,  he  w’anted  to  know,  did 
the  newspapers  do  this? 

The  question  was  addressed  to 
the  publishers  generally  and  to 
Walter  Everett  in  particular. 
He  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 


Letterpress  newspapers  that 
have  found  many  advantages  in 
going  to  photocomposition  are 
looking  to  similar  breakthroughs 
with  use  of  direct  plastic  plate 
printing,  Peter  P.  Romano,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  informed  a  15,000-50,- 
000  daily  newspaper  group  ses¬ 
sion. 

“The  advantages  gained  with 
photocomp,”  Romano  said,  “are 
being  sought  with  the  Letter- 
flex  plate  and  the  Hylox  plate 
and  while  they  may  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  quality  of  offset  the 
feeling  is  letterpress  can  come 
close.” 

Larger  newspapers  can  afford 
to  operate  with  this  technology 
better  than  can  the  smaller  dail¬ 
ies,  Romano  said,  but  the  com- 
])etition  in  the  plastic  plate  field 
may  eventually  make  it  feasible 
for  small  papers  to  adopt  it. 

George  B.  Waters,  publisher 
of  the  Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel, 
thought  that  the  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers  will  have 
to  start  producing  smaller 
equipment  for  use  of  non-met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  and  Carlyle 
Reed,  publisher  of  the  Sacra- 
mento  (Calif.)  Union,  which  re¬ 
cently  went  offset,  said  that 


Columbia  University  who  was 
presiding  at  the  panel. 

Everett  tossed  the  ball  to 
Barney  G.  Cameron,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press. 

“I’ll  pass  that  one  up,”  said 
Cameron. 

Don  Carter,  executive  editor 
of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record,  picked  it  up  from  the 
floor.  He  said  “action  is  news,” 
and  that  this  accounted  for  the 
attention  given  the  militants. 
But  in  the  future,  he  said,  his 
newspaper  was  going  to  dig  for 
the  “Why — the  cause  rather 
than  the  effect  of  violence.” 

Other  publishers  were  on  their 
feet,  but  Everett  singled  out 
Mrs.  Katharine  Graham  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  called  on 
her. 

She  said  the  newspapers  were 
doing  better  than  Dr.  Ellingson 
had  charged  against  them — that 
they  were  doing  better  than  they 
were  doing  five  or  even  two 
years  ago.  The  approach  now. 


eventually  “someone  will  develop 
a  newsprint  roll  especially 
adaptable  to  offset  printing.”  It 
also  will  be  necessary  to  devise 
better  ways  to  make  the  various 
types  of  machinery  work  to¬ 
gether  in  a  more  coordinated 
manner,  he  said.  Reed  added 
that  he  found  newsprint  waste 
in  his  plant  down  to  three  per 
cent. 

Entire  press  runs  have  been 
made  wdth  one  set  of  plastic 
plates,  with  no  washup,  and  no 
linting  problems  exist,  he  said. 

More  group  selling  of  adver¬ 
tising  based  on  the  ADI  (Areas 
of  Dominant  Interest)  concept 
and  greater  use  of  the  FlexForm 
type  of  advertising,  which  is 
having  a  successful  introduc¬ 
tion,  can  help  solve  the  sales 
problems  of  small  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

That  w’as  the  advice  extended 
to  the  group  by  Bertrand  Wag¬ 
ner,  media  director  of  the  ad 
agency  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col¬ 
well  &  Bayles,  Inc. 

Artist  reaction— enthusiastic 

One  publisher  suggested  that 
group  selling  may  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  jealousy  between  news¬ 
papers  and  the  correspondent 


she  felt,  was  to  get  to  the  story 
in  depth,  giving  the  news  be¬ 
hind  the  news — telling  why 
rather  than  how  it  happened. 

The  publishers  also  talked 
about  the  problems  of  produc¬ 
tion  machinery,  labor,  advertis¬ 
ing,  electronic  journalism,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newspaper  off  the 
wall,  and  market  research. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oynaha  World- 
Herald,  thought  steps  had  been 
taken  tow'ard  improving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  newspapers.  He  saw 
a  continuing  need,  however,  for 
better  packaging. 

Cameron  thought  the  answer 
to  television  and  radio  competi¬ 
tion  would  l)e  “more  news  in 
depth  as  the  years  go  on.” 

Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Mm- 
neapolis  Tribune,  recalled  that 
a  young  college  editor  had  told 
the  publishers  they  were  getting 
around  to  rewarding  the  “in¬ 
former”  if  they  tried  to  identify 
the  who,  w’hat  and  w’hy  in  journ¬ 
alism.  Silha  thought  it  might  l)e 
a  good  thing  if  the  newspapers 
came  out  “for  the  informer,”  if 
the  newspapers  “started  doing 
more  of  what  the  H’«//  Street 
Journal  is  doing  with  its  team 
reporting  and  probing  back- 


jealousies  among  their  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Wagner  noted  that  single  rate 
methods  “don’t  exactly  light  up 
the  sky”  but  agencies’  reaction 
to  FlexForm,  especially  from 
the  creative  section  (artists) 
has  been  enthusiastic. 

“If  enough  newspapers  go  in¬ 
to  FlexForm,  Wagner  said,  “it 
could  be  a  great  success.” 

J.  Warren  McClure,  publisher, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  ad¬ 
vised  small  newspapers  to  use 
as  much  color  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  as  possible,  also  edito¬ 
rial  color. 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher, 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  said 
he  believes  publishers  should  en¬ 
courage  bringing  younger  agen¬ 
cy  media  and  creative  people  in¬ 
to  newspaper  plants  and  let 
them  look  at  the  complete  oper¬ 
ation. 

Promotion  managers  Paul  S. 
Hirt,  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Sun-Times,  Wishard  Brown, 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  also  publisher,  and 
James  C.  Quayle,  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Press,  also  the 
publisher,  told  the  group  how 
some  newspapers  have  through 
promotion  ideas  motivated  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  increase  their  budg¬ 
ets  with  the  newspaper. 

Hirt,  in  one  of  the  final  sug¬ 
gestions,  said  one  newspaper 
had  done  something  recently 
which  “probably  hasn’t  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  long  time:  It  sent  out 
a  lot  of  rate  cards.” 


grounds  of  the  people  involved.” 

David  Gottlieb,  vicepresident 
of  the  Lee  Newspapers,  said  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  “is 
putting  the  tools  in  our  hands” 
for  better  production. 

The  future,  the  publishers 
agreed,  presented  problems  but 
also  presented  the  newspapers 
with  a  future. 

*  *  * 

Offset  conversion 
going  into  decline 

Is  the  trend  towards  conver¬ 
sion  to  photo-offset  printing  by 
smaller  newspapers  on  the  de¬ 
cline?  Garson  Wolitzky,  director 
of  training  for  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  says  it  is,  and 
blames  the  high  cost  and  so¬ 
phistication  of  new  equipment 
for  the  decline. 

Wolitzky  spoke  Iwfore  a  group 
of  15,()()(»  and  under  cii-culation 
newspaper  publishers.  He  star¬ 
tled  the  audience  by  saying 
that  the  trend  was  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  and  that  not  too  much  new 
equipment  has  been  developed 
in  the  past  year  that  would  be 
practical  for  smaller  papers. 
Manufacturers  are  producing 
equipment  that  is  too  sophisti¬ 
cated,  he  said. 

Joel  C.  Leuchter  led  off  the 
conversion  discussion  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  one  of  the  clues  to 
successful  transition  is  getting 
the  staff  and  management  “in 
the  right  mental  attitude”  for 
offset  production.  “These  people 
must  l)e  as  excited  about  the  con¬ 
version  as  you  are.” 

He  stressed  that  the  job  se¬ 
curity  is  important  to  the  staff 
and  that  pressmen  should  l)e 
made  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  offset  reproduction  by  “play¬ 
ing  on  their  pride.” 

Wolitzky  also  said  papers 
should  refrain  from  buying  the 
cheapest  equipment  in  order  to 
cut  costs. 

He  warned  the  audience  that 
buying  cheaper,  simpler  equip¬ 
ment  will  not  represent  savings 
in  the  long  run  when  equated 
against  the  cost  of  training 
personnel  jto  operate  less  auto¬ 
mated  apparatus. 

Wolitzky  recommended,  de¬ 
spite  the  $1.1,000  to  $16,000  price 
tag,  anyone  of  the  automatic 
film  processors.  Purchase  of  one 
“will  put  a  highly  skilled  crafts¬ 
man  in  your  darkroom,”  he  said. 

Six  column  format 

Regarding  the  virtues  of  a  six 
column  format,  Richard  D. 
Isham,  production  manager  of 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  said 
that  reader  response  was  excel¬ 
lent.  The  Tribune  went  offset  the 
same  day. 

Hints  on  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  were  given  by  P.  C.  Boyle, 
vicepresident  of  the  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick,  who  said  that 
(Continued  on  page  16D) 


Small  papers  air 
printing  difficulties 
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Maybe  $40  billion  a  year 


UPI  reporters  keep  wateh 


on  wasteful  gov’t  spending 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Newspapers  are  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  gfive  President 
Nixon  and  the  Congress  the  in¬ 
centive  they  need  to  g^t  the  U.S. 
government  on  a  rational,  hard- 
headed  business-like  basis, 
Louis  Cassels,  a  senior  editor 
of  United  Press  International, 
told  a  breakfast  meeting  of 
nearly  1,000  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  on  Monday. 

Cassels  and  Merriman  Smith, 
UPI  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent,  were  featured  speakers  of 
the  program  which  marks  the 
opening  of  the  Publishers’  Week 
business  meetings  in  New  York 
each  year. 

Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  editor, 
introduced  Cassels  and  Smith 
and  Mims  Thomason,  UPI  presi¬ 
dent,  made  opening  remarks. 

“We  in  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  UPI  intend  to  do  our 
bit  in  a  program  of  public  en¬ 
lightenment,”  Cassels  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  effort  had  been 
launched  with  a  2,500-word  story 
which  he  wrote  for  publication 
last  Monday.  Other  stories  are 
in  preparation,  he  said. 


‘Blind  spending' 


standard  operating  procedure 
in  business  Arms. 


ResisUince  to  budgeting 


He  urged  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  print  these  stories 
and  expressed  the  hope  that 
“you  will  also  put  your  own 
staffs  to  work  looking  into  blind 
spending  in  your  state  and  local 
governments.  The  problem  ap¬ 
parently  is  just  as  bad  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  as  it  is  in 
Washington.  And,  believe  me, 
that’s  pretty  bad.” 

Cassels  said  he  had  ranged 
over  Washington,  asking  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  for  their  best  guesses 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  budget  that  is  being  wasted 
under  present  “blind-flying 
budget  procedures.” 

The  lowest  estimate  he  got 
from  anybody  was  $10  billion  a 
year  and  “some  very  sober  and 
thoughtful  men  offered  esti¬ 
mates  as  high  as  $40  billion  a 
year,”  which,  Cassels  said,  “is 
your  money  and  my  money.” 

He  urged  that  the  public  de¬ 
mand  and  keep  on  demanding 
that  the  government  base  its 
spending  decisions  on  the  same 
kind  of  rational,  hard-headed 
analysis  of  facts  that  is  now 


He  added  that  there  is  tre¬ 
mendous  resistance  to  this  kind 
of  budgeting  from  bureaucrats, 
politicians  and  special  interest 
groups  who  know  that  their  pet 
programs  will  be  jeopardized  if 
once  subjected  to  rational  an¬ 
alysis  on  the  basis  of  general 
public  interest. 

“It  will  take  a  determined, 
long-continued  effort  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  and  all  his  depart¬ 
ment  and  agency  heads  plus  a 
lot  of  support  from  Cong^ress 
to  put  federal  budgeting  on  an 
intelligent  basis,”  Cassels  re¬ 
marked. 

Dwelling  on  the  blind  spend¬ 
ing  and  waste  of  money  by  the 
government,  Cassels  said : 

“I’m  not  talking  about  the 
kind  of  'waste’  that  some 
Congressmen  and  newspaper 
editorial  writers  are  constantly 
deploring.  They  contend  the 
government  is  wasting  money 
by  doing  things  it  ought  not  to 
be  doing;  by  involving  itself  in 
social  and  economic  problems 
that  ought  to  be  left  to  private 
initiative  or  local  action. 

“That  viewpoint  may  or  may 
not  be  correct,  but  it  is  not  what 
I  am  concerned  about.  Let  us 
assume  that  everything  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  trying  to  do  is  right 
and  proper.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  making  intelligent 
decisions  about  the  spending  of 
money  .  .  .  decisions  based  on  a 
rational  consideration  of  the 
public  interest,  and  an  objective 
weighing  of  the  cost  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  alternative  solu¬ 
tions. 

“The  answer,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  NO.” 


McNamara’s  approach 

Cassels  spoke  of  Robert  S. 
McNamara  introducing  in  the 
Defense  Department  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  budgeting  designed  to 
put  decision-making  on  a  ration¬ 
al  basis. 

This  w’ould  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  a  lot  of  money,  Cas¬ 
sels  said,  if  it  actually  were 
being  used,  but: 

“I  have  just  completed  a 
month-long  investigation  which 
shows  that  very  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  applying  the 
system  to  spending  decisions  in 


civilian  agencies.  And  even  in 
the  Pentagon,  it  has  thus  far 
had  little  impact  on  the  bulk  of 
military  spending. 

“Fly-blind  flnance  reaches  its 
ultimate  absurdity  when  one 
government  agency  spends 
money  to  subsidize  something 
another  government  agency  is 
trying  to  prevent.  Yet  we  find 
the  Public  Health  Service  lay¬ 
ing  out  $8  million  this  year  to 
discourage  smoking  while  the 
Agriculture  Department  is 
spending  $30  million  to  subsi¬ 
dize  the  growing  of  tobacco. 


up  with  day-to-day  affairs  of 
state;  that  they  try  to  run 
through  the  Sunday  papers  and 
the  weekly  news  magazines,  but 
that  is  a^ut  it. 

“Yet,  these  are  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  the  most  critical  of 
the  media — the  people  who  want 
to  do  their  thing — just  as  long 
as  stupid  old  dad  keeps  send¬ 
ing  the  checks  from  home. 
These  are  the  people  who  from 
their  bearded  sophistication  say 
that  since  the  daily  press  is  uni¬ 
formly  an  establishment  prod¬ 
uct,  little,  if  anything  in  it  can 
be  believed.” 

Smith  said  that  he  would  be 
less  disturbed  if  these  groups 
were  hippies  or  pot-heads  but 
“those  I  have  seen  recently  have 
been  rather  serious,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  dedicated  students  making 
a  serious  effort  to  separate  fact 
from  propaganda  in  these  con¬ 
fusing,  complex  times  without 
proper  absorption  of  available 


College  youths  shun  news 


Tells  seminar  experience 


Smith  said  that  in  meeting 
with  various  student  groups 
visiting  Washington  this  spring 
— most  of  them  college  majors 
in  government  or  political  sci¬ 
ence — “I  have  been  dismayed  by 
two  things:  The  snarling  dis¬ 
dain  some  of  these  young  people 
have  for  so-called  factual  re¬ 
porting  of  the  press  associations 
as  opposed  to  subjective,  edito¬ 
rialize  reporting  if  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  could  be  called  report¬ 
ing. 

“And  secondly,  I  am  dismayed 
by  what  appears  to  be  ignorance 
of  current  national  and  world 
affairs.  Also,  this  applies  to  en¬ 
tirely  too  many  professors  and 
instructors  with  whom  I  have 
had  contact.  They  say  they  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  have  the  time  to  keep 


Smith  noted  that  he  had  I)een 
asked  by  a  seemingly  serious 
government  major  from  a  large 
university  during  a  seminar  if 
he  was  frustrated,  even  shamed 
by  having  to  deal  largely  with 
a  factual  approach  to  news  in¬ 
stead  of  expressing  opinion  or 
passing  judgment. 

“I  told  him,”  Smith  said,  “that 
what  I  was  doing,  along  with 
many  other  press  association  re¬ 
porters  around  the  world,  was 
my  business,  my  trade — that  I 
felt  it  was  quite  honorable  and 
contributive. 

“Furthermore,  I  told  this 
young  man  if  it  were  not  for 
people  like  my  wire  service  col- 
leagrues  and  me,  he  would  not 
have  the  information  on  which 
to  base  his  bias.” 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


UPI  signs  10-year  lease 


and  enlarges  its  space 


Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
United  Press  International,  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  subscribers’ 
breakfast  Monday  that  a  new 
10-year  lease  had  been  signed 
for  the  wire  service  quarters 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
building  at  220  East  42d  Street. 

UPI  is  acquiring  10,000  square 
feet  of  additional  space  in  the 
building  which  gives  it  the  en¬ 
tire  11th  and  12th  floors.  Most 
of  the  new  space  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  system  which  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  publishers  during 
the  ANPA  convention. 

Thomason  said  the  lease  will 
represent  an  expenditure  of  $5 
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million  over  the  next  10  years. 

Thomason  recalled  that  in 
1929  when  the  United  Press 
moved  into  the  then  Daily  News 
building  from  its  offices  in  the 
old  World  building  on  Park  Row 
the  service  occupied  only  10,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

Since  then  the  News  building 
has  been  enlarged  nearly  400 
percent  and  UPI  has  continued 
to  acquire  more  space  as  the 
enlargement  program  continued 
over  the  40-year  span. 

Thomason  estimated  that 
when  the  additional  space  is 
ready  for  occupation  UPI  will 
have  a  total  of  66,500  square 
feet  on  its  two  flooirs. 
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Copy  flow  at  ultra  speed 
is  here.  AP  members  told 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

I  Ultra  high  speed  copy  trans- 
'  mission  is  a  reality  and  the 

‘  editor’s  pencil,  shears,  and  paste 
pot  are  on  their  way  out,  the 
‘  Associated  Press  management 

told  AP  members  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Monday. 

AP  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher  teasingly  hinted  at 
what  AP  had  come  up  with  since 
last  year’s  meeting  when  talk  of 
high  speed  copy  transmission 
was  prevalent,  but  it  was  left 
to  AP  General  Executive  David 
Bowen  to  let  the  lid  off: 

A  new  device,  known  as  CRT, 
will  let  copy  editors  edit  stories 
with  the  push  of  buttons  instead 
of  a  pencil  and  an  Inktronics 
I  printer  will  deliver  printout  copy 
1  at  1,050  words  per  minute  over 
a  Dataspeed  circuit. 

Crediting  AP  staffers,  Daniel 
DeLuce,  Blanton  Kimbell,  and 
‘  Bowen,  Gallagher  said,  “They 
devised  an  entirely  new  concept 
in  the  news  service  field  for 
I  handling  the  news  report — the 
Srst  new  concept  in  perhaps  30 
‘  years.  It  combines  the  extensive 
use  of  regional  computers,  new 
i  lophisticated  machinery  and  fac¬ 
simile  transmission.’’ 

Editing  with  buttons 

'  Topping  the  list  of  electronic 
gadgetry  displayed  by  AP  was 
a  CRT,  a  cathode  ray  tube  on 
which  can  be  displayed  up  to 
2016  characters.  Paragrraphs  of 
copy  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by 
copy  editors  on  a  television-like 
screen.  Editors  can  perform  any 
of  the  eight  editorial  functions 
from  an  alphanumerical  key¬ 
board  in  front  of  the  screen. 

The  CRT  linked  with  a  com¬ 
puter  can  call  up  copy  stored  in 
the  computer  or  can  send  edited 
copy  back  to  the  computer  for 
further  storage  or  transmission. 

From  the  computer,  the  edited 
copy  can  go  to  several  places: 
to  an  Inktronic  printer;  to  a 
member’s  computer  for  viewing 
on  the  member’s  CRT  or  from 
the  member’s  computer  to  photo 
composing  machine  or  line- 
cister;  or  transform  the  copy 
into  a  perforated  tape. 

Upper  and  lower  case 

The  Inktronic  was  hinted  at 
!«t  year  by  James  L.  Knight, 
Viami  Herald  publisher.  'The 
tilk  then  was  of  2,400  words 
per  minute  over  the  wire.  The 
Inktronic  has  a  capacity  of  1,050 


words  per  minute  in  upper  and 
lower  case.  It  prints  a  line  of 
copy  at  a  time  utilizing  an  ink¬ 
jet  printing  method  and  the 
standard  Teletype  paper,  which 
builds  the  Inktronic. 

One  AP  staffer  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  has  seen  a  “souped 
up”  Inktronic  produce  3,000 
words  per  minute. 

Gallagher  told  the  members 
that  after  experimenting  with 
the  high  speed  techniques, 
“What  we  did  not  know  was 
whether  the  facsimile  delivery 
would  work  at  sufficient  speed 
and  reliability  on  a  long  term 
basis,  although  we  have  had  such 
a  system  at  work  in  California 
now  for  a  year  or  more. 

Proven  during  strike 

“However,  the  answer  to  this 
came  during  our  unfortunate 
strike.  We  were  forced  to  use 
high  speed  facsimile  equipment 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  worked 
superbly.” 

But,  Gallagher  said,  “These 
speeds  are  primarily  of  use  to 
the  largest  newspapers  with 
multiple  deadlines  and  unlimited 
typesetting  facilities. 

“While  these  new  high  speed 
techniques  are  being  used,  and 
are  useful,  they  do  not  get  to 
some  of  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  news  service  nor  do 
they  affect  the  great  bulk  of  the 
membership. 

“We  have  known,”  he  went  on, 
“for  a  long  time  that  a  news 
service  could  operate  more  effi¬ 
ciently  with  greater  benefit  for 
the  membership  on  a  regional 
basis  than  a  state  basis.  We 
also  have  known  that  we  could 
put  out  a  much  better  news 
report  that  would  bring  neigh¬ 
boring  state  news  more  rapidly 
over  state  lines  with  the  regional 
concept. 

“Furthermore,  the  nature  of  a 
news  service  today  is  that  with 
the  exception  of  bureaus  like 
Washington,  75  percent  of  the 
staff  is  concerned  with  inside 
jobs  in  handling  and  writing 
copy  and  25  percent  with  origi¬ 
nal  reporting.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  young  journalists  today 
don’t  want  to  work  on  copy  desks 
and  desk  jobs  in  general.  These 
are  the  problems.” 

Gallagher  reported  that  in 
February  AP  staffers  originated 
the  “regional  concept”  with  the 
aim  of  preserving  the  integrity 


of  each  state  news  report  while 
increasing  the  reportorial  power 
of  the  staffs  to  do  more  origi¬ 
nal,  enterprise  and  investigative 
reporting;  to  concentrate  editing 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  group 
of  editors;  to  allow  a  faster  and 
freer  flow  of  news  over  borders 
and  neighboring  states;  to  be¬ 
gin  to  reverse  systemwide  the 
current  ratio  of  75  percent  edit¬ 
ing  and  rewrite  jobs  to  25  per¬ 
cent  original  reporting  and  over 
a  period  of  years  eliminate  ap¬ 
proximately  90  Teletype  operat¬ 
ing  positions  throughout  the 
system — a  category  of  work 
where  it  is  difficult  to  recruit 
people  nowadays.” 

Cappon  explains 

AP  Managing  Editor  Rene 
(Jack)  Cappon  remarked:  “We 
are  not  always  proud  of  what 
comes  across”  the  A  wire. 

He  explained  that  38  state 
bureaus  are  able  to  file  on  the 
wire,  but  the  number  will  be  cut 
to  nine  central  or  “hub”  editing 
bureaus  in  the  regional  plan. 

At  each  bureau  will  be  editors 
who  will  process  copy  filed  from 
the  state  bureaus  assigned  to 
that  hub  bureau.  Copy  will  be 
filed  in  raw  form  by  means  of 
a  Datafax  machine  which  trans¬ 
mits  copy  as  typed. 

The  first  prototype  central 
editing  bureau  is  set  for  Atlan¬ 
ta  late  this  year  or  early  1970. 
The  first  state  bureau  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Atlanta  will  be  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Copy  from  the  general  news 
wire  comes  into  New  York  for 
quality  control.  In  New  York 
assessment  and  editing  is  done 
by  three  editors  and  is  then 
transmitted  to  members.  This 
is  done  only  with  budget  stories 
now  but  will  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  all  copy  except  for  bulle¬ 
tins  which  will  be  filed  directly 
as  usual. 

AP  members  also  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Frequency  Divi¬ 
sion  Multiplexer  replaces  the 
Telpak  system  previously  leased 
from  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  The  new  system 
involves  leasing  one  telephone 
line  and  technically  dividing  it 
into  44  lines,  22  for  each  direc¬ 
tion. 

Other  plans  announced  for 
the  AP  included: 

•  Assignment  of  “specialists” 
in  certain  fields  to  do  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

•  Enlargement  of  the  Special 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Deficit  for  1968 

The  Associated  Press  had  an 
operating  deficit  of  $253,685  for 
1968,  James  F.  Tomlinson,  treas¬ 
urer,  reported.  The  cooperative 
agency’s  revenue  amounted  to 
$57,623,40.5. 


James  S.  Lyon 
joins  AP  board; 
Miller  renamed 

The  Associated  Press  direc¬ 
torship,  vacated  by  Max  E. 
Nussbaum  of  the  Moultrie  (Ga.) 
Observer,  will  be  filled  by 
James  S.  Lyon  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter. 

Nussbaum,  according  to  AP 
by-laws,  was  not  eligible  to  run 
again  for  a  directorship  post 
since  he  has  already  served 
three  terms. 

Nussbaum  was  honored  at  the 
AP  business  meeting  Monday  by 
Martin  S.  Hayden  of  the  Detroit 
News  who  called  attention  to 
the  work  that  Nussbaum  had 
done  with  his  paper  in  fighting 
local  agricultural  problems,  and 
the  “diligence”  with  which  he 
contributed  to  the  work  as  an 
AP  director. 

In  the  balloting  for  directors, 
Lyon  received  5,746  votes,  and 
Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr.  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent 
&  Telegram  received  4,881 
votes.  Lyon  goes  on  the  board 
as  representative  from  cities 
with  less  than  50,000  people. 

Four  other  directors  were  re¬ 
elected  to  the  18-member  board. 
They  are,  with  their  votes:  Paul 
Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union,  9,837;  James  L. 
Knight,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
9,756;  John  Cowles  Jr.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  8,079;  and 
Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  News, 
7,340. 

Votes  for  others  were  as 
follows:  Frank  Warren,  Houston 
Chronicle,  2,863;  Paul  V.  Miner, 
Kansas  City  Star,  2,379; 
Francis  L.  Dal^,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  1,556;  and  Joseph  D. 
Smith,  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk,  1,327. 

Also  reelected  was  Gene  Robb, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
with  9,099  votes.  Opposing  him 
for  director  from  New  York 
State  was  James  H.  Ottaway, 
Oneonta  Daily  Star,  who  re¬ 
ceived  1,665  votes. 

The  directors  reelected  all 
present  officers:  Paul  Miller, 
president;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
Phoenix  Gazette,  first  vice- 
president;  William  C.  Dwight, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  second  vicepresident; 
Harry  T.  Montgomery,  deputy 
general  manager,  secretary ;  and 
James  F.  Tomlinson,  treasurer. 
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YOU  SPELL  IT  WITH  AN  EYE— That'*  all  the  floor-level  camera 
could  see  of  Norman  E.  Isaacs  at  the  podium  during  a  session  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the  Shoreham  in 
Washington.  Isaacs,  who  is  executive  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  is  the  new  president  of  ASNE. 
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TOP  DECK — Arthur  C.  Deck,  executive  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune.  He's  ASNE's  new  treasurer. 


ROY  WILKINS,  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People, 
speaks  at  ASNE  session  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


TURNING  DAY  INTO  KNIGHT— Bob  Boyd  of  the  Knight  Newspapers'  Washington  staff  tells  Don 


Shoemaker,  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  it's  time  for  another  ASNE  panel  discussion. 


ALBERT  DE  SEGONZAC,  chief 
North  American  correspondent 
for  France-Soir,  tells  editors  his 
views  on  Nixon-de  Gaulle  rela¬ 
tions. 
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Young  executives  warn 
of  pressures  in  the  70’s 


Young  executives  in  the  news- 
papi  r  business  see  “dangerous 
pressures”  building  up  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  by  the  1970’s. 

A  panel  at  the  ANPA  session 
Wednesday  afternoon  brought 
out  these  points: 

Kurt  Luedtke,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Detroit  Fret 
Press,  said  editors  must  stand 
guard  lest  the  business  office  cry 
for  less  local  involvement  in 
news  because  setting  local  copy 
is  more  expensive  than  process¬ 
ing  wire  tape. 

Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Rnleigh  News 
&  Observer,  saw  problems  in 
the  trend  to  broad  based  public 
ownership  of  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  situation  results 
in  an  advertiser  owning  as  much 
stock  in  the  company  as  the 
publisher  does. 

P.  Anthony  Ridder,  business 
manager  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News,  said  the  indus¬ 
try  must  share  its  knowledge  of 
coping  with  the  unions  on  auto¬ 
mated  equipment. 

Paul  E.  London,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beaver  County 
(Pa.)  Times,  said  public  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  was  mounting 
because  “our  second  cousins — in 
broadcasting — are  driving  news¬ 
papers  down  the  road.”  There 
wa?  a  great  danger,  he  said, 
unless  newspaper  people  insist 
they  are  newspapermen  and  not 
just  part  of  the  press. 

Robert  Danzig,  administrative 
assi.stant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Albany  Tirnes-Union,  antici¬ 
pated  a  decreasing  respect  for 
objectivity  in  the  news  when 
some  of  the  “fringe  anarchists” 
on  the  campus  move  into  the 
newsrooms. 

After  all  the  youthful  ideas 
of  running  the  business  had  been 
expressed,  a  genuine  grand¬ 
father  clause  surfaced  when  the 
word  “new’sprint”  was  men¬ 
tioned  from  the  floor.  What  was 
being  done,  a  member  of  the 
audience  asked,  to  offset  the  ris¬ 
ing  price  of  newsprint  bv  the 
1970’s. 

Daniels  re.sponded,  as  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  grandfather  would 
have  done  in  years  gone  by,  with 
the  remark  that  “if  you  don’t 
own  your  own  mill  you’re  a  cap¬ 
tive.”  He  went  on,  saying  he  was 
ashamed  to  go  home  with  his 
hands  so  dirty  from  handling 
his  paper.  And,  he  added,  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done  with  the 
size  of  the  paper  because  “no 
one  can  read  those  150  or  160 
pages.” 

A  voice  from  the  floor  said, 
“Give  me  some  of  your  extra 
pages.” 


York  daily  denied 
rioting  injunction 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  York  Gazette  and  Daily's 
press  freedom  was  not  hindered 
during  a  riot  in  York  last  sum¬ 
mer,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  here. 

District  Judge  Michael  H. 
Sheridan,  in  handing  down  the 
ruling,  denied  an  injunction 
sought  by  the  new’spaper  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  city  “from  interfering 
with  .  .  .  the  plaintiff’s  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press.” 

Three  of  the  newspaper’s  em¬ 
ployes  were  fined  $100  each  for 
disorderly  conduct  in  refusing  to 
oljey  policemen  trying  to  quell 
the  riot  that  followed  a  football 
game. 

The  judge  said  the  news 
paper’s  right  “to  reasonable 
news  coverage”  was  not  hind¬ 
ered. 

• 

E.  Kenneth  Todd 
of  Rockford  dies 

E.  Kenneth  Todd,  74,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic.  was  found  dead 
(April  18)  in  his  Palm  Springs, 
Calif,  home. 

Two  years  ago  Todd  sold 
Rockford’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  the  Gannett  Co.  of 
Rochester,  N,  Y.  and  announced 
his  retirement.  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  Gannett,  l)ecame 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Rock¬ 
ford  Newspapers  and  Todd’s 
son,  William  K.  Todd,  succeeded 
his  father  as  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor. 

Kenneth  Todd  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  League.  In  1960,  he 
was  a  United  States  delegate  to 
the  Intel-national  Press  Institute 
assembly  in  Tokyo. 

Todd  was  born  in  Elwood, 
Ind.,  June  10,  1894.  His  news¬ 
paper  career  included  work  in 
Indiana,  Virginia,  Massachu- 
.setts,  and  Illinois. 

Survivors  include  his  widow, 
.Mary,  and  son;  six  grand¬ 
children;  and  brother,  William 
C.  Todd,  circulation  manager  of 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

• 

.4  correction 

Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general 
manager,  spoke  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Athens,  not  at  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus.  (E&P, 
April  19,  page  110). 


A  STAR  IN  STRIPES — Fashionably  attired  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post,  attended  AP  and  ANPA  sessions  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Another  secoinl  class 
postal  hike  asked 

Washington 
The  Nixon  .Administration 
asked  Congress  this  week  to 
enact  another  increase  in  sec¬ 
ond  class  postal  rates,  affecting 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
raise,  which  would  be  effective 
July  1,  1970,  would  add  about 
12  percent  to  existing  rates, 
which  were  established  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  minimum  per  piece 
rate  would  go  up  by  three-tenths 
of  a  cent  from  1.2  cents.  The 
new  rate  would  bring  in  $15.8 
million,  it  is  estimated. 


Southain  Press  reports 
earnings  up  in  1969 

Toronto 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  had  net 
income  of  $1,889,000  or  61  cents 
a  share  in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year,  compared  with 
$1,556,000  or  52  cents  in  the 
similar  1968  period. 

Revenues  from  operations 
rose  to  $24,310,000  from  $17,- 
919,000. 

The  company’s  interim  report 
says  that  this  year’s  figures  in¬ 
clude  operating  results  of  the 
Gazette  Printing  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Montreal  and  of  the  Owen 
!^ovHd  Sun-Times. 

Included  in  the  financial  re¬ 
sults  are  equities  in  the  net 
earnings  of  companies  which 
Southam  owns  50  percent.  This 
year,  these  totalled  $391,000 
compared  with  $294,000  in  1968. 


All  newspaper 
groups  brought 
into  PR  effort 

First  steps  toward  a  broad, 
coordinated  public  relations  ef¬ 
fort  in  behalf  of  Newspaper 
were  taken  at  a  meeting  Wed- 
ne.sday  morning  that  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  of  ANPA. 

Irvin  Taubkin,  New  York 
Times,  presided  and  joined  with 
Stewart  R.  MacDonald  of  NIS 

calling  for  an  all  industry  ap¬ 
proach  to  telling  the  positive 
side  of  the  business. 

Representatives  from  a  score 
of  industry  a.ssociations  attend¬ 
ed  the  breakfast  session.  Mac¬ 
Donald  outlined  the  NIS  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  supported  by  a 
budget  of  $82,000  from  ANPA 
and  $150,000  from  the  ANPA 
Foundation. 

During  a  brief  discussion  that 
followed,  Norman  Isaacs  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers  said  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent,  “is  with  you”  but  he  cau¬ 
tioned  that  he  reserved  the  right 
to  be  critical  of  Newspaper  on 
occasion. 

Taubkin  said  it  was  planned 
to  call  another  meeting  of  the 
association  people  in  a  few 
months  and  this  would  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  full  scale  examination 
of  the  industry’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 
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Chatting  with  ladies 
in  hospitality  suite 
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By  Pauline  Ettlinger 


By  11:50  a.m.  on  Monday,  your  room  so  this  is  an  ideal 
opening  day  of  the  ANPA  Con-  way  to  spend  a  morning.”  Of 
vention,  76  wives  of  news-  the  convention  she  said,  “You 
paper  executives  had  dropped  are  treated  so  royally  that  you 
into  the  Ladies’  Hospitality  don’t  have  to  make  plans  of 
Suite.  The  suite,  now  in  its  your  own.”  One  of  her  hosts 
eighth  year,  was  set  up  by  even  took  the  O’Briens  to  Green- 
ANPA  to  provide  assistance,  wich  Village  to  see  the  hippies, 
offer  refreshments,  some  in¬ 
formal  chatter,  entertainment 
and  a  get-acquainted  rendezvous 
for  wives  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.  The  suite  had  all  the  ac¬ 
coutrements  of  a  travelers  aid 
station — shopping  guides,  exhibit 
information,  restaurant,  muse¬ 
um  and  theater  suggestions. 

Three  ANPA  staff  hostesses 
and  several  volunteers — w'ives 
of  ANPA  managers  —  who 
seemed  to  anticipate  one’s  every 
need,  were  on  hand  to  welcome 
the  visitors. 

Also  on  hand  to  entertain  was 
a  palmist,  who  was  very  much 
in  demand.  Some  of  the  ladies 
waited  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
a  reading.  One  year  a  hand¬ 
writing  analyst  was  engaged, 
the  next  year  an  astrologer, 
and  this  year  a  palmist,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frances  Cangone, 

ANPA  staff  hostess,  drew  an 
enthusiastic  audience. 
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Asked  if  she  was  waiting  on 
tine  for  the  palmist,  Mary  Lou 
Winkworth,  wife  of  David  J. 
Winkworth  of  Publishers  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  Jersey,  said,  “Is 
that  a  palmist?  I  thought  it  was 
a  dating  service!”  Mrs.  Wink¬ 
worth  is  also  the  sister  of  Ste¬ 
wart  Hooker,  publisher  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Walter  Annenberg’s 
Morning  Telegraph  .  .  . 


Mrs.  William  Meroney  (Austin  American-Statesman)  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Wallace  (Detroit  Free  Press). 


the  kids  leave  the  room  the  cats  paper.  Family,  home  and  hob- 
have  a  nervous  breakdown.”  bies  have  replaced  that.  .  . 

They  liked  “Forty  Carats.”  Catherine  McCracken  and  her 

husband  (Bob),  who  is  acting 
publisher  of  the  Norriatotvn 
(Pa.)  Timee-Heraid — he’s  been 
with  the  paper  for  43  years — 
saw  “Plaza  Suite”  after  dining 
at  Sardi’s  .  .  .  Mrs.  Lael  Treat 
and  her  husband,  Charles,  vice- 
president  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  saw  “  Promises  Pro¬ 
mises.”.  .  .  Mrs.  Jacquie  Mas- 
needlepoint  kovsky,  wife  of  ANPA  staff 

member,  Marvin,  was  enjoying 
chatting  with  several  other 
wives  of  newspaper  executives. 


Katinka  Southam,  kno 
all  as  “Kitten,”  and  the  v 
W.  W.  (Pete)  Southam, 

Elizabeth  Lindsay,  whose  hus-  president  of  Southnm  Prei 
band,  David,  publishes  the  Sar- 
asota  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune, 

was  startled  when  the  flash  ««  Perfectly  wit 

.  t  j  1 _  suit  her  husband  was  w 

bulb  went  off  and  her  picture  .  j  u 

.  ,  •  t.  ui  _  that  evening,  and  she 

was  taken.  “You  just  caught  me 

after  I  got  my  braces  taken  off 
my  teeth,  so  I  don’t  smile  yet,” 
she  said.  Asked  if  the  Lindsays 

were  related  to  New  York’s  Mary  Nordin,  whose  husband 
dashing  mayor,  she  replied,  “No,  (Gus)  is  general  manager  of 
but  my  husband’s  name  is  David,  the  Pasadenn  (Calif.)  Star- 

Isn’t  that  the  name  of  the  Mews,  said  she  used  to  be  a  ^  _  _ _  _ 

Mayor’s  brother?”  The  Lindsays  writer  herself.  Now  she  has  too  ^  Record  vicepresident,  Peter 
were  here  with  their  daughter,  much  to  do.  She  said  they  en-  several  shows  on  and  ofl 

Ann  .  .  .  Laverne  Bishop,  whose  joyed  “Celebration.”  .  .  .  Broadway.  Mary  Ann  says  .she 

husband,  Eugene,  is  president  *  *  *  writes  letters  to  the  editor  but 

of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Penin-  Eleanor  Sherman,  whose  hus-  they  won’t  answer  her.  The 
sular  Newspapers,  was  going  band  (Robert)  is  vicepresident  palmist  told  her  she’d  do  any- 
shopping,  but  not  taking  home  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  thing  to  be  out  of  the  house.  .  . 
a  mini-skirt.  They’re  mini  in  Herald,  and  Miriam,  wife  of  Margaret  Meyer,  whose  hus- 
California,  but  not  quite  so  mini  Robert  Snyder,  executive  vice-  band,  W.  W,  Meyer,  advertising 
as  they  are  in  New  York.  president  of  that  paper,  planned  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
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1  he  lady  delegate  had  an  in¬ 
ward  look  and  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  “He  told  me,”  she  said, 
“about  a  situation  at  home  that 
has  developed  just  the  way  I 
was  afraid  it  would.” 

Other  ladies  were  happier 
over  what  they  heard,  with  stars 
in  their  eyes 


What  a  marvelous  idea  the 
Hospitality  Suite  is,  said  Hazel 
O’Brien,  wife  of  Gordon  O’Brien, 
vicepresident  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 
“It’s  too  rainy  to  go  shopping 
and  you  don’t  want  to  sit  in 

16B 


Mary  McCullough,  wife  of 
)s  of  the  chief  business  manager  Robert,  of  the 
lian.  Greentvich  (Conn.)  Time,  ami  a 
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con\  ention  enthusiast,  went 
wan  iering  through  Greenwich 
Vill'ige-  She  never  gets  too  much 
of  New  York.  .  .  Lib  Patrick 
Mid.  “My  husband  won’t  let  me 
neai  the  paper.”  Wayne  Patrick 
is  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald. 
“I  tiiink  all  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  houses  should  have  its  walls 
paii  ted  baby  blue,”  she  added. 


Ahlgren  heads 
ACEJ  7th  time 


Members  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  reelected 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren  of  Memphis 
as  president  for  his  seventh 
term. 

Other  officers  chosen  at  the 
Sunday  meeting  in  New  York 
are :  vicepresident,  Kenneth 

MacDonald,  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une;  secretary-treasurer,  Milton 
Gross,  assistant  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Missouri. 

Ahlgren,  who  is  the  retired 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Comrner- 
rial  Appeal,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  three  members  of 
the  school’s  accrediting  commit¬ 
tee,  They  are:  Theodore  Peter¬ 
son,  University  of  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege  of  Communications,  chair¬ 
man;  Neale  Copple,  University 


Mrs.  S.  I).  Evans,  whose  hus- 
band 

rector  the  Lebanon  (Pa.) 

Sevs,  was  amazed  at  the  per- 

ceptiveness  of  the  palmist.  She  \  \ 

and  Mrs.  Peter  Rudegeair,  \  — T 

whose  husband  supervises  pro-  B  7  '  \  >  V  jj 

duction  on  that  paper,  were  K  J  \  |  \  \  \  ^ 

shopping  at  some  of  the  Fifth  t  Zl'  ™  '  \ 

Avenue  stores.  .  .  Ann  Wallace  \  \  \*i 

said,  she,  too,  thought  the  palm-  ]  i  |  j 

irt  was  very  accurate  in  his  J  "*  I  I "  L 

character  analysis.  He  told  her  ■  - - 1  \  \ 

she  had  psychic  qualities.  Ann’s  ■  j  ^  V  \  1  i  i. 
husband  is  Lawrence  Wallace,  **i**%!'\"  \'^  i  T 

labor  relations  manager  of  the  E*—  — 

Detroit  Free  Press.  .  .  *  I  a  ./  T 

Mary  Patrone  thought  the  Rynerson.  wife  of  fl 

hostesses  at  the  Hospitality  Haven  |Fla. 

Suite  were  most  gracious  and  ed  for  the  Far  East  with  the 
helpful.  Mary  s  husband.  Miles,  hope  of  seeing  their  son,  on 
is  the  chairman  of  ANPA  labor  duty  with  the  Navy  in  Japan, 
Relations  Committee.  While  her  in  Hong  Kong.  .  .  “Red”  and 
husband  (Bill)  was  chasing  Helene  Motley  of  Parade  are  off 
around  trying  to  keep  the  to  Israel  and  (maybe)  some  of 
“working  press”  happy  at  con-  the  Arab  countries, 
vention  sessions,  Mary  Leick  ^ 

spent  a  lot  of  her  time  in  the 

suite  introducing  ladies  to  each  Krulak  takes  command 
®^^***‘-  •  •  of  San  Diego  papers 

Helen  Birke.  who  is  chair-  San  Diego 


Deaths 


js  of  the  announced  by  James  fc>.  Copley,  _  Richakd  McPherben  Cabeen, 

d  her  busy  Pubhsher.  A  correction  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 

r  daughter,  Victor  H.  Krulak  will  succeed  E&P  (April  19,  page  74)  was  nne  stamps  column  for  46  years; 

’  (the  play  E.  Robert  Anderson  as  admin-  quoting  Harold  C.  Peterson,  April  13. 

;ne).  Helen  istrative  assistant  to  the  pub-  country  circulation  manager  of  *  •*  * 

interesting  jisher  and  as  director  of  ed-  the  Chicago  Tribune,  not  *  OLm:R  C.  Dawkins,  63,  news 

is  17,  raved  itorial  and  news  policy.  Krulak  Clarence  Peterson,  who  works  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

.  .  groovy,  previously  relieved  Anderson  as  on  the  editorial  side.  Courier-Journal;  April  14. 

Dan  Starrs,  president  of  Copley  News  Ser- 

encer,  were  v^ice  and  will  continue  in  this  pill  •  '  «  •  c.  »— 

‘round-the-  capacity.  il|fl***,^V***  •  *  *  * 

Don  Aborts,  Krulak  came  to  the  Copley  |||l  «  kB  «*«*§*•*»* 

were  book-  Newspapers  following  retire-  | 


Ann  Lindsay  (standing),  Mrs.  Eliiabafh  Lindsay  (Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune),  and  Mrs.  Mary  Patrone,  whose  husband  is  chairman  of 
ANPA  Labor  Relations  Committee. 


Mrs.  Barney  G.  Cameron  (Pittsburgh  Press)  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Meyer  (Kansas  City  Star). 
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Split  ruling 
marks  S.F. 
labor  case 


San  Francisco 

A  split  ruling  on  the  infor¬ 
mational  picketing  which 
launched  the  11168  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  strike  has  been 
issued  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board’s  examiner 
here. 

Picketing  of  the  Chronicle  and 
of  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Company,  which 
is  jointly  owned  by  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Examiner,  was 
found  illegal. 

Examiner  picketing  by  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  unions,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  legal  be¬ 
cause  the  Hearst  Corporation 
and  its  separate  newspaper 
divisions  are  “one  person,”  it 
was  declared. 

C^hangcH  noted 

This  view  of  the  Hearst  Cor- 
|M>ration  and  its  divisions  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  NLRB  ruling  in  a 
case  involving  the  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the 
trial  examiner,  Herman  Marx, 
said.  It  also  differs  from  a  rul¬ 
ing  issued  on  Knight  News¬ 
papers. 

Labor  leaders  say  the  ruling, 
if  upheld,  gives  unions  the  right 
to  picket  any  Hearst  newspaper 
or  operation  to  advance  their 
stand  against  the  Los  Angeles 
afternoon  daily  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  publication  despite  a 
strike  begun  in  December,  1967. 

Marx  found  the  Los  Angeles 
HerEx  union  picketing  which 
stopped  operations  at  Chronicle 
and  of  the  Printing  Company 
in  January,  1968,  was  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  'Taft-Hartley  Law'. 

Cease  orders  urgeil 

He  recommended  that  officers 
and  members  of  the  eight  Iais 
Angeles  newspaper  unions  be 
ordered  to  cease  and  desist  any 
actions  affecting  either  the 
Chronicle  or  SFNPC,  stating 
the  latter  and  jointly-owned 
facility  has  sufficient  “second¬ 
ary”  status  to  place  it  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Hearst 
dispute. 

His  second  major  provision 
directed  that  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Guild  and  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  &  Per¬ 
iodical  Drivers  and  Helpers 
Union  cease  and  desist  any 
activity  “where  the  object  is  to 
force  or  require  either  the 
Chronicle  of  SFNPC  to  cease 
doing  business  with  the  other, 
or  with  any  other  persons;  or  to 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hammell  of  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Tri-City 
Newspapers  at  an  appropriately  numbered  table  for  the  Cartoon¬ 
ists'  Society  awards  dinner  at  the  Plaza. 


force  or  require  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  cease  doing  business  with 
the  Chronicle  or  SFNPC.” 

Marx  recommended  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  other  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  made  in  the 
complaint. 

Hearst  Corporation  and  its 
.separate  divisions  were  defined 
as  one  person  on  the  ground 
that  the  president,  Richard  E. 
Berlin,  appoints  all  divisional 
heads,  including  publishers; 
that  Chairman  W.  R.  Hearst 
Jr.  is  editor-in-chief,  heads  an 
editorial  board  centered  in  New 
York  and  writes  a  column. 
Editor’s  Report. 

Also,  because  of  the  central 
accounting  system  of  the  seven 
new'spaper  and  additional  divi¬ 
sions;  and  the  policy  whereby 
division  heads  consult  with 
higher  authority  before  expand¬ 
ing  capital  improvement  sums 
in  excess  of  $10,000,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  stated. 

These  and  other  reasons 
caused  Marx  to  “respectfully 
disagree”  with  a  NLRB  ex¬ 
aminer’s  past  conclusion  that 
the  Hearst  television  and  radio 
division  in  Baltimore  and  the 
Baltimore  Xeu'S- American  were 
separate  “persons,”  the  report 
stated. 

The  NLRB  ruling  in  the 
Knight  Newspapers  case  which 
developed  when  Miami  Herald 
strikers  picketed  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  was  termed  differ¬ 
ent.  The  two  Knight  News¬ 
papers  are  published  by  differ¬ 
ent  corporations  and  teth  are 
operated  in  substance  as  sepa¬ 
rate  and  autonomous  corpora¬ 
tions,  it  was  stated,  and  “the 
cases  are  far  apart.” 

Regarding  the  Chronicle 
picketing,  Marx  found  the  San 
Francisco  morning  newspaper 
to  be  “wholly  independent  of 
Hearst,  although  using  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  common  agent.” 


Kurz  continues 
as  BoA  chairman 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  elected  to  a  second  one-year 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  .\NPA. 

James  F.  Chamheis  Jr., 
president  and  publisher,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  was  reelected  as 
vicechairman.  Other  officers  are: 
John  W.  Sweeterman,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co.,  treasurer,  and 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  and 
publisher,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  Board  gave  “Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award”  plaques 
to  five  retiring  members:  Thom¬ 
as  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Loring  C.  Merwin,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph;  William  A. 
Dyer  Jr.,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News;  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  and  Edward  L.  Gaylord, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

Income  up 

The  Bureau  reported  its  in¬ 
come  for  its  fiscal  year,  ending 
this  month,  at  $2,775,000.  Ex¬ 
penses  totaled  $2,725,000,  leav¬ 
ing  a  reserve  of  $50,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Treasurer’s  Report. 
Income  of  $2,920,000  was  antici¬ 
pated  for  the  next  year. 

The  directors  are:  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News;  Ben  H.  Cowdery, 
Omaha  World-Herald;  Theodore 
Newhouse,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers;  John  1.  Taylor,  Boston 
Globe;  Daniel  J.  Mahoney  Jr., 
Dayton  Journal  Herald  and 
News. 


More  Perry  papers 
reported  sold 

Freedom  Newspapers  (Holies) 
of  California  and  Cox  New.^pa- 
pers  were  reported  this  week  to 
be  closing  negotiations  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  Perry  Newspapers  in 
Florida.  A  Perry  official  told 
E&P  an  announcement  might  be 
made  in  a  few  days. 

The  Hoiles  group  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Panama  City  Neivs 
and  Herald.  The  Cox  interests, 
owners  of  the  Miami  News 
which  is  published  at  the  Miami 
Herald  plant,  were  said  to  have 
made  a  deal  for  the  West  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  Times  and  also 
Perry’s  49  iiercent  share  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  Journal  and 
News. 

the  Gannett  Company  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  buy  the 
Pensacola  Journal  and  News, 
and  Cowles  Communications  Inc. 
acquired  the  Ocala  Star-Banner. 

Offset  conversion 

(Continued  from  page  1.1) 

his  paper  had  the  best  circula¬ 
tion  drive  results  with  the  use 
of  telephone  canvasses  and  by  a 
reduced  rate  offer  to  non-suh- 
scribers. 

He  noted  that  in  order  to  hold 
the  subscribers  obtained  through 
the  reduced  rates,  the  paper  had 
to  continue  with  them  beyond 
the  trial  subscription  period. 

James  M.  Driscoll,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier, 
claimed  his  paper  has  “no  de¬ 
linquent  payments”  by  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  he  said  is  lM>caus(‘ 
all  advertisers,  whether  political, 
retail  or  otherwise,  are  billed  at 
an  open  contract  rate  of  $1.68. 
while  the  paper  sells  “discount" 
to  advertisers. 

The  way  it  works  is  that  if 
an  advertiser  pays  his  bill  by 
the  15th  of  each  month,  he*  is 
entitled  to  a  discount  based  on 
the  numltei'  of  contracted  inches. 

The  largest  discount  given,  he 
said,  is  70  cents. 

Driscoll  told  how  the  Courier, 
instead  of  incieasing  its  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  decreases  its  dis¬ 
count  rates.  “The  advertiser 
doesn’t  feel  bad  when  something 
is  reduced  and  not  increased,” 
he  observed. 

• 

Cartoonist  signed 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel’s 
front  page  editorial  cartoons  by 
Ralph  Dunagin  will  be  offered 
to  other  newspapers  by  Publish¬ 
ers  Hall  Syndicate,  publisher 
William  G.  Conomos  told  F&P 
this  week  while  he  was  attend¬ 
ing  the  ANPA  Convention. 
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JOSEPH  ALSOP,  the  columnisf,  is  caught  in  a  chinning  esarcisa 
during  an  ASNE  satsion. 


Pictures  for  E&P  by  Pat  Young 
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Klein  receives  praise 
for  information  effort 


COMMUNICATING  from  fhe  90vernment  to  the  press:  Herbert 
G.  Klein,  Mrs,  Klein,  and  Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 


In  a  report  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Samuel  J.  Archibald,  a  long¬ 
time  “watchdog”  of  freedom  of 
information  on  the  Washington 
scene  assessed  the  work  of 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  to  date,  as 
Director  of  Communications  in 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

Archibald  was  for  several 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Moss 
Committee  and  now  is  in  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
ASNE  Fol  Committee  report 
quoted  him  as  follows: 

“His  partisan  Republican  sup¬ 
porters  argue  that  the  Director 
of  Communications  in  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  the  greatest 
invention  for  dissemination  of 
government  information  since 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  said 
‘Mr.  Watson,  come  here;  I 
want  you’  on  the  first  telephone 
line  strung  between  the  Capitol 
and  Baltimore.  His  Democratic 
detractors  warn  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Communications  will 
become  an  ‘information  czar’. 

“The  truth  lies  somewhere  in 
between  and — with  about  l/16th 
of  Nixon’s  first  administration 
completed — the  truth  seems 
heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of 
the  ‘open’  government  which 
Nixon  promised  and  his  Di¬ 
rector  of  Communications  seems 
intent  upon  guaranteeing. 

“There  are  two  reasons  that 
Klein — the  first  government  of¬ 
ficial  to  have  the  title  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  Communications  and 
to  have  the  administrative 
muscle  that  goes  with  it — has 
been  getting  the  praise  of  the 
press  so  far:  first,  he  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  expert  in  the  com¬ 
munications  business,  having 


served  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  many  years  before  becom¬ 
ing  Candidate  Nixon’s  perennial 
campaign  advisor;  second, 
Nixon  accepts  his  advice. 

Man  with  muHcle 

“Herb  Klein  is  the  most  quali¬ 
fied  man  ever  put  in  the  federal 
government’s  top  information 
post.  No  one  else  had  the  report¬ 
ing,  editorial,  administrative 
background  he  did  before  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  maelstrom  of  po¬ 
litical  press  relations,  nor  have 
any  of  the  past  Presidential 
press  aides  had  the  experience 
Klein  did  in  the  school  of  hard 
political  knocks,  with  the  re¬ 
peated  Nixon  campaigns  he 
worked  on.  Not  since  the  role 
o’"  Presidential  press  secretary 
was  created  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  have  any  of  the 
federal  government’s  top  pub¬ 
licity  men  had  the  administra¬ 
tive  muscle  that  Herb  Klein 
does. 

“On  information  matters,  he 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  the 
President.  As  long  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wants  the  public  to  watch 
him  operate.  Herb  Klein  will 
make  sure  that  the  information 
media  gets  every  opportunity  to 
channel  the  view  to  the  public. 
If  President  Nixon  should  switch 
to  secrecy — well,  you  can’t  tell 
the  real  dangers  of  an  iceberg 
with  only  l/16th  of  it  exposed. 

“Meanwhile,  Herb  Klein  has 
shocked  the  political  pros  and 
the  Washington  Press  Corps  by 
announcing  that  statistical  in¬ 
formation  would  no  longer  lie 
‘managed’  by  the  federal  flacks. 
When  statistical  information 
was  ready — information  on  the 
cost  of  living  or  other  economic 
facts  of  life — it  would  be  re¬ 


leased  automatically  without 
waiting  for  a  propitious  time  or 
a  convenient  speech. 

“With  a  staff  of  four  top¬ 
flight  assistants,  two  researchers 
and  five  secretaries,  Klein  also 
is  l)eginning  to  whip  the  huge 
executive  branch  into  line,  .\fter 
the  first  two  months  in  office,  the 
12  cabinet-level  agencies  had 
only  nine  public  information 
people  appointed  by  Nixon 
cabinet  memljers.  But  already 
the  Nixon  publicists  had  been 
called  in  for  two  editorial  con¬ 
ferences  with  Klein  and  had 
l)een  directed  to  give  him  weekly 
summaries  of  potential  news  de¬ 
velopments  in  their  depart¬ 
ments. 

“There  were,  according  to  re¬ 
porters  never  noted  for  being 
Nixonphiles,  dozens  of  examples 
where  Herb  Klein  had  broken 
through  bureaucratic  secrecy. 
.\ccording  to  Klein  and  his  staff, 
there  were  not  nearly  so  many 
examples.  In  most  of  the  cases, 
the  reporters  had  asked  the 
wrong  official  or  had  asked  in 
the  wrong  way,  creating  a  per¬ 
sonality  conflict.  All  Klein’s  ex- 
I»erts  had  to  do  was  open  the 
channels;  they  did  not  have  to 
remove  restrictions  on  informa¬ 
tion. 

Inevitable  bumbles 

“Herb  Klein  hopes  to  make 
this  channel-opening  job  a 
minor  part  of  his  office’s  work. 
He  hopes  to  get  competent  in¬ 
formation  experts  into  top-level 
jobs  at  all  federal  agencies  and 
to  make  sure  that  they  open  the 
lines  of  communication  betw-een 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  media.  When  the  experts 
are  all  in  business  he  will  op¬ 
erate  as  a  sort  of  managing 
editor,  assigning  projects  to  the 
information  bureau  chiefs  and 
moving  in  to  handle  special 
problems  when  they  are  im¬ 
portant  enough. 

“Although  it  is  too  soon  to 
guess  whether  Herb  Klein’s  in¬ 
formation  program  will  work — 


or  even  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  stick  to  it  when  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  bureaucrats  get 
together  to  cover  up  the  inev¬ 
itable  governmental  bumbles — 
his  first  moves  prove  that  he  is 
trying  to  close  the  credibility 
gap  in  Washington.  Most  White 
House  watchers  also  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  Herb  Klein  is  the 
top  banana  of  the  government 
information  bunch,  even  though 
he  does  not  have  the  title 
of  ‘press  secretary’.  Ronald 
Ziegler,  as  press  secretary, 
knows  the  details  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  day-to-day  doings 
and  makes  the  information 
available  to  the  White  Hou.se 
press  corps.  But  Herb  Klein 
knows  the  President’s  policies — 
both  governmental  and  politi¬ 
cal — and  he  plays  a  part  in 
forming  those  policies. 

“Herb  Klein  is  likely  to  get 
some  early  experience  with  the 
political  information  problems 
in  Washington  as  soon  as  the 
Democratic  Congress  decides 
that  the  honeymoon  with  the 
Republican  Administration  is 
finished.  While  he  should  be  able 
to  solve  most  information-access 
problems  for  the  press,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  do  the  same  for 
the  Congress. 

“Herb  Klein  is  not  President 
Nixon’s  Congressional  liaison 
officer,  but  he  is  his  information 
expert.  When  the  charge  and 
counter-charge  about  Congres¬ 
sional  access  to  government  in¬ 
formation  develop — which  they 
are  sure  to  do  under  the  present 
political  set-up — Klein  will  have 
a  much  tougher  information 
problem  to  solve  than  any  so 
far  presented  to  him.” 

• 

College  trustee 

Washinctton 

The  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  announced  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  board  of  Mrs. 
Katharine  Graham,  of  the 
Waahinffton  Post. 
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That’s  right,  Art  Ribbel,  Sacramento  Bureau  Chief  of  the 
Copley  News  Service,  will  give  you  immediate  telephone 
coverage  of  any  breaking  story  of  interest  to  your  area. 
That’s  just  part  of  the  special  California  state  capital  serv¬ 
ice  CNS  offers  to  newspaper  clients  who  cannot  maintain  a 
full-time  man  in  Sacramento.  Art  Ribbel  has  34  years  of  solid 
news  reporting  experience  and  has  been  covering  the  legis¬ 
lature  since  1959.  Four  times  a  week  his  situationers  are 
mailed  to  you.  Sp>ecial  coverage  on  anything  affecting  your 
district  comes  with  the  unique  CNS  state  capital  service  at 
no  extra  cost.  A  simple  phone  call  to  (714)  234-0191  gives 
your  newspaper  its  own  "hot  line’’  to  Sacramento. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  avail¬ 
able  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  Write: 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News 
Service,  Post  Office  Box  190,  San 
Diego,  California  921 12. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


Problems  look  bigger 
from  other  side 


Washington,  D.C. 

Three  former  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  members  and  officers  of 
ASNE  who  now  work  or  once 
worked  for  the  government  re¬ 
ported  to  the  society  Wednes¬ 
day  on  “How  It  Looks  from  the 
Other  Side.” 

Their  consensus  was  that  the 
problems  of  government  look 
much  larger  “from  the  other 
side.” 

Creed  Black,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  now 
assistant  secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  said  he 
has  been  “impressed  by  the 
number  of  able  and  dedicated 
people  I  have  found.  They  are 
not  the  drones  and  incompetents 
we  in  newspapers  sometimes 
liked  to  picture.” 

“The  problems  of  government 
are  a  lot  more  complex  than  I 
had  realized  when  on  the  other 
side,”  he  added.  He  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  size  of  HEW  until 
he  got  there — 100,000  employees, 
$50  billion  budget,  250  different 
problems. 

Mr.  Black  said  he  has  seen 
some  good  reporting  as  well  as 
some  sloppy  reporting  and  it  is 
his  feeling  that  reporters,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  Washington, 


are  not  as  well  informed  about 
news  as  they  should  be. 

J.  Russell  Wiggrins,  once  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  more  recently  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  now  editor  of  the  weekly 
Ellsworth  (Me.)  American,  said 
that  in  four  months  at  the  UN 
he  could  not  find  a  single  event 
in  which  the  press  over-empha¬ 
sized  events  with  which  he  had 
been  connected — “not  the  part 
I  had  played  in  them,”  he  added. 

He  left  the  UN,  however,  with 
the  impression  that  able  report¬ 
ers  found  it  difficult  to  get  the 
full  story  of  the  UN  or  to  im¬ 
press  it  on  their  editors.  This 
was  due,  he  said,  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  UN,  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  public  attiude — of  disillu¬ 
sionment  with  the  UN,  and  the 
disenchantment  of  editors  with 
the  UN  dateline. 

News  desks  are  not  fascinated 
by  the  UN  and  it  has  a  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  on  reporters,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Wiggins  questioned  the 
preoccupation  of  the  press  with 
the  immediate  and  the  contro¬ 
versial.  It  had  been  his  policy 
to  see  the  press  only  “on  the 
record”  with  no  background 


briefings  or  dope  sessions  but 
he  found  that  editors  don’t  really 
want  it  that  w’ay. 

He  said  every  editor  would 
be  interested  in  a  story  of  a  big 
fire  on  42nd  St.,  in  New  York 
City.  He  urged  them  to  give 
more  coverage  to  UN— cover  the 
fire  at  the  UN  he  urged  l)ecause 
the  world’s  on  fire. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  former  San 
Diego  editor  and  now  director 
of  communications  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch,  said  he  had  been 
asked  how  one  gets  to  be  an 
advisor  to  the  president  and  he 
recalled ; 

“In  1960,  I  said  ‘Dick  debate’; 
In  ’62  I  said  Why  don’t  you  go 
down  and  have  a  last  press  con¬ 
ference;  later  we  made  Willie 
Mae  Rogers  a  household  word  in 
4  days;  and  I  told  Dave  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  talk  about  gold.” 

Mr.  Klein  characterized  his 
job  and  that  of  getting  more 
information  to  the  public  from 
all  departments  of  government. 
The  only  way  to  success  is  to 
have  the  full  support  of  the 
president,  he  said,  and  this  is 
his  declared  policy. 

Mr.  Klein  became  specific  by 
reporting  on  a  telephone  round¬ 
up  he  had  made  that  morning  to 
all  the  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment  asking  what  each  felt  had 
been  a  major  accomplishment 
during  the  first  90  days  of  the 
administration.  He  gave  a  de¬ 
partment-by-department  recital 


of  these  accomplishments  and 
the  stories  about  them. 

He  expressed  pleasure  with 
the  praise  of  the  ASNE  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee 
and  reiterated  statements  by 
President  Nixon  that  his  admin¬ 
istration  will  use  the  executive 
privilege  to  a  minimum  degree 
in  keeping  with  national  secu¬ 
rity.  An  administration  can  best 
serve  the  people  if  it  is  honest 
with  them  and  lets  them  know 
all  the  facts  possible. 

• 


Reporter's  alleged 
assailant  is  freed 

St.  Louis 

A  man  charged  with  battery 
in  the  alleged  beating  of  Charles 
J.  Oswald,  a  reporter  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  been 
found  not  guilty  in  a  trial  at 
Waterloo,  Ill. 

The  man.  Jack  F.  Howard  of 
St.  Louis,  had  been  charged  wdth 
assaulting  Oswald  on  February 
18,  1968,  when  Oswald  was  tele¬ 
phoning  a  story  to  his  office.  The 
alleged  assault  occurred  in  a 
tavern  where  state  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  had  conducted  a 
raid  a  short  time  earlier. 

Oswald  testified  that  he  was 
beaten  and  kicked  by  Howard. 
Howard  denied  striking  Oswald 
and  was  acquitted  after  a  two- 
day  trial. 


ComputeriKd  lypesetting 
Cures  Acne,  MarvieSa^. 


Dear  Marvie: 

Look.  I  used  to  have  a  had  case  of  acne. 

Pimples.  You  know  what  I  mean?  Then,  we 
got  this  computerized  typesetting  system, 
Typeset-8,  and  all  the  acne  disappeared.  Is 
there  something  that  the  machine  puts  into 
the  air,  or  what? 

Handsome 

Dear  Handsome: 

Yes.  Confidence.  Precision.  Speed.  It  takes 
the  worry  out  of  being  close  to  deadlines. 
Takes  the  bumps  out  of  the  production. 

Dear  Marvie: 

One  computerized  typesetting  system  spitting 
out  punched  tape  for  a  lot  of  linecasters  sounds 
like  a  terrible  idea  to  me.  Bet  you  some  gal,  in 
all  the  confusion,  brings  the  wrong  tape  to  the- 
wrong  machine. 

Punchy 

Dear  Punch: 

Typeset'8  has  unique  automatic  allotting 
capability.  The  computer  listens  to  as  many 


as  8  paper  tape  readers  and  feeds  8  punches 

-  placed  right  at  the  linecasters  themselves. 
(Expanded  system  handles  16  and  16.)  And 
so,  the  right  copy  goes  to  the  right  machine 
automatically.  Keeps  the  girl  punching  tape 

-  not  running  errands. 

Dear  Marvie: 

I’m  an  avid  reader  of  your  column.  Never  miss 
one.  I  find  the  advice  you  give  candid,  helpful, 
intelligent,  sensitive,  humorous,  meaningful, 
forthright,  appropriate,  and  truthful. 

Admiring 


Dear  Mom:  Thanks. 

Marvie  will  he  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they're 
urgent,  call  (6//)  Sgy-siii. 


k 
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More  aluiniii 

read  the  Bulletin 
than  any  other  paper 

in  Ph^delpl^ 

More  alumnae,  too.  No  other  Philadelphia  daily 
attracts  as  many  male  and  female  graduates  of  colleges, 
professional  schools  and  high  schools. 

Who  called  the  roll? 

The  192-page  Simmons  study — Philadelphia  Market/ 

Newspaper  Profile.  It  teaches  these  and  hundreds  of 
other  facts  about  newspaper  readers  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Market.  Facts  about  household  income, 
cars  bought  new  or  used,  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds 
and  mutual  funds. 

This  Simmons  study,  a  basic  textbook  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

And  whatever  your  product  or  service,  remember  the 
Bulletin  gives  you  nearly  a  million  more  circulation  every 
7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Talk  to  the  Bulletin:  In  Philadelphia  nearly  every’body  reads  the  Bulletin. 

WritB  fo  Wm.  F.  Carr,  nstionmt  rndvertiMini  mAnager  of  Tha  Fhiiadatphia  Buttatin.  or  your  naara»t  Million  Markat  Sewtpapar  officain  . 
Ptaw  York,  Chicago,  Datroif,  San  Francitco  and  Lo»  Angala$.  Tha  Leonard  Company  in  Miami;  Amarican  Fubti»har»  RapraMantati¥a»  in  TorontO$ 


Alabama  papers 
fight  for  access 
to  city  records 


Univ'ersity,  Ala. 

The  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  a  friend  of  the  court, 
has  entered  the  suit  brought  by 
Consolidated  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  A  nniston 
Star,  against  various  Anniston 
city  officials. 

APA,  along  with  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  filed  a  brief  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Calhoun  County  sup¬ 
porting  the  Star’s  suit  seeking 
access  to  city  records. 

The  organization’s  brief,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Charles  L.  Robinson 
of  the  Birmingham  law  firm  of 
Deramus  and  Johnston,  docu¬ 
ments  the  development  of  the 
right  of  newspapers  to  inspect 
public  records. 

The  brief  concludes  that  the 
Anniston  Star  has  a  manifest 
interest  in  the  public  records 
of  the  City  of  Anniston  and  its 
common  law  right  to  inspect 
such  records  should  be  enforced 
by  the  court. 


THE  ETHRIDGES— Mark  and  Willie  Snow — from  Louisville  and  Chapel  Hill  are  pictured  under  the 
Shoreham  chandeliers  with  Nelson  Poynter,  president-publisher-editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  Arville  O.  Schaleben,  associate  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


and  as  a  result  of  earlier  hear¬ 
ings  Anniston  Circuit  Judge 
William  C.  Bibb  excused  him- 
.«ielf  from  further  participation 
in  the  case  because  his  rulings 
“might  not  be  received  in  good 
faith  by  either  party  or  by  the 
On  November  26,  the  City  of  Public.” 

Anniston  was  ordered  to  open  Circuit  Judge  George  Murphy 
its  records  in  response  to  a  writ  of  Gadsden  was  appointed  to 
filed  by  the  local  newspaper,  hear  added  arguments  in  the 
The  city  had  refused  to  do  so  dispute. 


Action  to  bar  the  Star  from 
access  to  city  records  originally 
was  taken,  city  officials  said,  on 
the  basis  “that  the  publication 
in  question  deals  mainly  in  spec¬ 
ulation  or  seeks  such  records 
from  mere  idle  curiosity  and 
that  the  reporters  and  staff  of 
the  Anniston  Star  have  often 
interfered  with  and  hindered 
the  discharge  of  the  official 
duties  of  city  employes  by  ex¬ 
cessive  demands  and  rude  and 
offensive  behavior.” 


NOBODY’S  i»lor- blind 
in  “TEST-TOWN,  Pa." 


and  think  of  the  proven  added  impact 
that  newspaper  color  gives  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  any  product  .  .  .  YOUR 
product! 


is  only  necessary  in  selecting  a  market 
and  medium  that  can  do  justice  to 
your  selling  story,  and  the  production 
of  vour  ads. 


COLOR  in  Altoona!  A  market  that 
gobbles  up  color — 314,651  lines  in 
1968 — a  medium  with  39  years  of 
color  printing  experience,  and  absolute 
dominance  in  a  retail  market  of  $321,- 
(K)0,0(K)! 


SELL  BEST,  TEST  BEST  WITH  COLOR  IN  THE 

Hltoona  SlRirrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Class!  fietl  salesmen 
given  wage  parity 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  A  three-year  contract  raising 
I  key  top  minimums  $36,  to 
I  $220.75,  and  giving  wage  parity 
I  to  outside  classified  salesmen  has 
j  been  signed  by  the  Seattle-Ta- 
I  coma  Guild  and  the  Tacoma 
I  .VVtt'.s  Tribune. 

I  The  wage  settlement,  pat- 
I  terned  after  other  agreements 
I  in  the  West,  raises  the  clas- 
I  sified  salesmen’s  top  $70.60,  to 
1  parity  with  reporters  and  dis- 
^  play  salesmen.  The  classified  top 
is  raised  $46  in  the  first  year, 

'  $13.50  in  the  second  and  $11  in 
I  the  third. 

I  The  reporter  top  is  raised 
’  $13.60  retroactive  to  October  1, 
$13.60  next  October  1  and  $11 
October  1,  1970.  The  top  for. 
;  deskmen,  make-up  editor  and  so¬ 
ciety  editor  goes  up  the  same 
amount,  to  $288.75,  as  does  that 
for  copydesk  chief  and  sports 
editor  which  rises  to  $231.76. 

The  top  for  classified  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  clerks  is  increased  a  total  of 
$26.50  to  $133,  that  for  classified 
clerks  goes  to  $114.50,  while  that 
for  office  boys  is  raised  $16.60, 
to  $96. 


Retail  report 
still  wows  ’em 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
presentation  on  how  to  make 
advertising  work  harder  and 
sell  more  continues  to  be  the 
retail  merchant’s  nominee  for 
Oscar  awards. 

That  was  evidenced  here 
when  William  J.  Solch,  retail 
vicepresident.  Bo  A,  appeared 
before  200  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent- Journal  advertisers  in 
a  90  minute  show  hosted  by 
Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher. 

Solch’s  story,  sharpened  by 
transcontinental  experience.s 
which  give  the  Bureau  execu¬ 
tive  an  average  of  50,000  miles 
of  travel  a  year,  drew  rapt  at¬ 
tention  broken  only  by  sharp 
bursts  of  applause  and  followed 
by  an  ovation. 

Included  was  an  interchange 
between  Solch  and  George 
Hooper,  BoA  regional  manager 
in  a  skit  portraying  a  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  salesman  and  a 
busy  merchant. 

Comments  were  highly  com¬ 
mendatory  and  enthusiastic,  re¬ 
ported  Ray  Mount  Rogers,  I-J 
manager,  promotion  and  re¬ 
search,  followed  the  session 
which  was  topped  by  a  dinner. 
The  newspaper  believes  this 
presentation  is  of  real  merit 
in  both  helping  advertisers  to 
create  better  advertising  and  in 
developing  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  merchants  anci  newspa¬ 
per,  he  declared. 

Solch,  who  frankly  described 
the  presentation  as  basic,  said 
it  had  been  made  to  20,000  re¬ 
tailers  during  the  past  four 
years. 
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They  have  a  lot  of  homework 
to  do  before  they  write  the 
Journal  editorials . . . 

The  biography  of  a  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  begins  at  the  round  table  discussion  of  the  editorial  conference, 
which  is  held  each  weekday  morning.  Subjects  based  largely  on  the  day’s  news  are  proposed  and  discussed. 
Those  agreed  upon  for  editorial  comment  are  written  by  the  respective  writers  most  thoroughly  versed  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject. 

An  editorial  writer’s  knowledge  is  kept  current  by  wide  reading,  research  and  personal  contacts— combined  with 
the  broadening  effects  of  frequent  travel  throughout  the  country  and  the  world.  Editorial  writers  interview 
world  leaders  and  investigate  social,  political  and  economic  conditions  wherever  the  need  takes  them.  And,  in 
turn,  distinguished  visitors  from  throughout  the  world  drop  in  at  The  Journal  for  informal  background  discus¬ 
sions  with  editorial  writers. 

The  Journal  speaks  positively  for  those  things  in  which  it  believes.  It  is  not  ah-aid  of  controversy.  The  Journal’s 
major  commitment  is  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin,  their  liberties  and  their  welfare.  • 


b  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


L(>t«U  floiiu’,  L'ulb 
Stilts  u  (jixkl  Sight 


Nuon  Tnp  Savrn 
Timr  tof  IVipir* 


THE  MILWAUKEE 


'ili  »  Knowles  Pleads  for  Bonds 
for  Pollution,  Outdoor  Plan 


Printers  seeking 
pay  rise  as  cost 
of  living  soars 

New  York  City  newspapers 
have  been  put  on  notice  by 
Bertram  Powers,  president  of 
Typogrraphical  Union  No.  6, 
that  contracts  will  expire  in 
less  than  a  year  and  that  the 
union  will  expect  more  money. 

For  one  thing,  Powers  wrote 
in  the  union’s  Bulletin,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Index  “went  up  another  four 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.” 

Under  terms  of  the  current 
contract,  any  time  the  cost  of 
living  reaches  or  exceeds  4  per¬ 
cent  in  any  one  year,  the  union 
is  entitled  to  an  automatic  retro¬ 
active  wage  adjustment. 

Powers  said  that  the  February 
increase  “is  of  most  immediate 
interest  to  members  in  the 
Newspaper  Branch.  The  accum¬ 
ulated  increase  since  March  31, 
1968,  is  now  5.1  per  cent.”  He 
added  that  “any  further  increase 
in  the  Cost  of  Living  Index  in 
the  month  of  March  (and  subse¬ 
quent  months)  will  determine 
the  final  figure,  from  March  31, 
1968,  to  March  31,  1969.” 

Meanwhile,  Powers  said,  a 


PROM  MISSOULA — Edward  A.  Coyle,  editor  o(  the  Missoulian,  a  Lee  newspaper  in  Montana,  and 
Mrs.  Coyle  attend  an  ASNE  session  with  Sanford  Goltx,  editor  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 


“union  negotiating  committee 
has  been  appointed  in  order  that 
No.  6  might  begin  now  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  proposal  for  negotia¬ 
tions.” 

He  added  that  “We  have  in¬ 
formed  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  that  the  Union  wishes  to 
meet  with  them  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  avoid  last- 
minute  crisis  bargaining.” 

He  named  his  committee  as: 
David  Crockett,  No.  6  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Marvin  Mantelman  and 
Anthony  Coglitore,  Daily  Newa; 


Herbert  Seelig  and  Marvin  H. 
Brody,  Timen;  Thomas  P. 
Lappin,  Long  Island  Press; 
Sydney  W’inston,  Post. 

• 

Richardson  buying 
stations  in  Virginia 

Washington 
Laurence  E.  Richardson  and 
Donald  G.  Heyne  announced 
that  they  have  reached  an 
agreement  whereby  Richardson 
will  acquire  Charlottsville 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  li¬ 


censee  of  WINA  and  WINA- 
FM,  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
for  a  total  consideration  ap¬ 
proximating  $450,000,  plus  a 
consulting  contract  with  Heyne. 

The  corporation  also  holds  a 
construction  permit  for  WINA- 
TV,  Channel  29.  Negotiations 
for  the  transaction  were  han¬ 
dled  by  Blackburn  &  Company, 
Inc.,  media  brokers. 

Richardson  recently  resigned 
as  president  of  Post-Newsweek 
Stations  to  acquire  an  owner¬ 
ship  position  in  communications. 


"Our  new  plant  starts  a  new  era/' 

says  a  66-year-old  New  Jersey  Newspaper. 


After  more  than  a  half-century  in  the  same  building  the  former  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
News  looks  forward  to  completion  of  its  new  53,000  sq.  ft.  plant  in  Woodbridge,  N.J. 
and  the  start  of  a  new  era  as  The  News  Tribune.  Modern  facilities  will  enable  the 
newspaper  to  print  up  to  112-page  editions  and  to  offer  4-color  advertising  for  the 
first  time.  Designed  by: 


i\4AINr 

CHAS.T.  AVAIN,  INC, 
Sngineers 

Boston,  Mass.  (617)  262-3200 
Charlotte,  N.C.  (704)  375-1375 


THE  NEWS  TRIBUNE,  New  |er$ey/Newspaper  facility 
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Communicator! 


Marshall  Howard  Tanick.  Sonior,  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 


Meet  Marshall  Tanick,  sports  editor,  University  of 
Minnesota  Daily. 

He’s  earned  one  of  the  highest  grade  records 
ever  seen  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication.  Marsh,  in 
his  fourth  year  on  the  Daily  staff,  has  also  served  as 
news  director  of  the  student  radio  station. 

Marsh  Tanick  received  a  $400  journalism  schol¬ 
arship  from  The  Minneapolis  Star.  He’s  representa¬ 
tive  of  54  other  journalism  students  picked  by  their 
schools  to  receive  scholarships  from  The  Star  or 
from  The  Minneapolis  T ribune.  These  scholarships 
are  part  of  the  newspapers’  five-year  $100,000 
scholarship  program,  now  in  its  third  year. 

Whether  these  students  continue  on  to  graduate 
school  or  go  directly  into  journalism  work,  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  will  be  of  benefit  in 
the  years  ahead  to  their  communities  and  the  na¬ 
tion.  Continued  support  of  journalism  education 
helps  to  ensure  a  free  and  responsible  press  and 
an  informed  public. 

Such  support  of  journalism  education  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  The  Tribune  and  The  Star  are  the  most 
influential  medium  in  our  nation’s  15th  market. 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  Scholarship  Winners 

1.  Charles  W.  Babcock  II,  Syracuse  University 

2.  Michael  Brourman,  Columbia  University 

3.  Wendell  Ray  Cochran,  West  Virginia  University 

4.  Alan  H.  Cooper,  Washington  and  Lee  University 

5.  Linda  Marie  Cover,  University  of  Texas 

6.  Ileen  P.  Finkelstein,  Rutgers  University 

7.  Pam  Diane  Ginsbach,  University  of  Arizona 

8.  Richard  A.  Hall,  University  of  Oklahoma 

9.  Charles  E.  Hayward,  University  of  Utah 

10.  Anita  Henderson,  University  of  Maryland 

11.  Randall  Wayne  Hines,  Kent  State  University 

12.  Stanley  Benjamin  Hubbard,  Jr.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

13.  Susan  Lynn  Huey,  Stanford  University 

14.  Ronald  Roger  Kolb,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

15.  Phyllis  McElheney  Lepke,  Iowa  State  University 

16.  Darlene  Lima,  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 

17.  Linda  Jo  Mangum,  University  of  South  Carolina 

18.  Sammye  Malosky,  Northwestern  University 

19.  Catherine  Ann  Martindale,  Ohio  University 

20.  Mark  Peckham  McElreath,  University  of  Houston 

21.  Judith  Miller,  Fresno  State  College 

22.  Kathy  A.  Moor,  Michigan  State  University 

23.  Alan  Murray,  Boston  University 

24.  Kathleen  O'Toole,  South  Dakota  State  University 

25.  Jerald  E.  Smith,  North  Texas  State  University 

26.  Jane  L.  Stecher,  University  of  Florida 

27.  Irma  Stephens,  University  of  Kansas 

28.  Daniel  N.  Vichorek,  University  of  Montana 


The  Minneapolis  Star  Scholarship  Winners 

1.  Mike  Aaron,  University  of  Illinois 

2.  Abel  John  Boudreaux  III,  Louisiana  State  University 

3.  Linda  Lee  Brittle,  University  of  Tennessee 

4.  Brian  E.  Butner,  University  of  Wisconsin 

5.  Walter  V.  Couick,  San  Francisco  State  College 

6.  Sandra  M.  Dalrymple,  Kansas  State  University 

7.  Kathleen  Jean  Engdahl,  Indiana  University 

8.  Joseph  Dorcas  Fuller  III,  Texas  Christian  University 

9.  Charles  W.  Green,  University  of  Colorado 

10.  Gordon  Larry  Hunnicutt,  University  of  Georgia 

11.  Howard  J.  Kohn,  University  of  Michigan 

12.  Sue  Lockett,  University  of  Washington 

13.  Stephen  Joseph  Logue,  Oklahoma  State  University 

14.  Kathy  Mikol,  Ohio  State  University 

15.  Gary  B.  PergI,  San  Jose  State  College 

16.  Roy  Austin  Petty,  University  of  Iowa 

17.  Judith  M.  Raddant,  Marquette  University 

18.  Darrell  Ray  Rice,  University  of  Kentucky 

19.  Diane  Mary  Richardson,  University  of  Oregon 

20.  Kara  Lynn  Rogge,  University  of  New  Mexico 

21.  Charles  H.  Rowton,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

22.  Elizabeth  Virginia  ^ott.  University  of  Southern  California 

23.  Marshall  Howard  Tanick,  University  of  Minnesota 

24.  Cheryl  Tarver,  Texas  Technological  College 

25.  David  Tracy,  Southern  Illinois  University 

26.  Cheryl  Tritt,  University  of  Nebraska 

27.  Abraham  H.  Wischnia,  University  of  Missouri 


THE  Minneapolis 


Star 


t!Dhf  iflinneapolis  l^ribune 

MOININC  SUNDAY 


670,000  SUNDAY 


520,000  COMBINED  DAILY  JOHN  COWLES,  JR.,  Prttidtnt 


Writers  on  road  safety 
receive 


$5,400  prizes 


Washington  Francis  C.  Turner,  the  principal 
Ten  newspaper  men  and  speaker, 
women  were  honored  here  April  Turner  presented  the  awards 
17  because  they  made  traffic  —cash  prizes,  certificates  and 
safety  readable  plaques — to  the  winners,  whose 

Winners  in  the  14th  annual  story  editorial  and  series 

Newsnaner  Safety  Writine  entries  on  highway  safety  were 

'r''  334  contest 

Trucking  Associations,  the  10  ^  independ- 

joumalists  shared  in  cash  prizes  , 

totaling  $5,400  at  a  special  First  place  winners  who  re¬ 
awards  presentation  in  the  New  n  ’  «? 

Senate  Office  Building.  More 

than  100  guests  from  Congress,  "^ory;  Den- 

government  and  the  trucking  "!«  hoover,  Dailey  Morning 
industry  attended.  Ncm;.,,  senes,  and  Orien  Fifer, 

i*ho€t\%x  (rdzettef  cditoriEl. 

The  Newspaper  Safety  Writ-  Second  place  winners  who  re- 
ing  Competition  is  sponsored  an-  ceived  $500  awards  were:  Wil- 
nually  by  American  Trucking  Ham  J.  Sanderson,  Oregonian, 
Associations  to  recognize  the  Portland,  single  story;  David 
nation’s  newspaper  and  wire  Hoperaft  and  Daniel  Sykes, 
service  writers  for  their  public  Dayton  Journal  Herald,  series, 
service  contributions  to  highway  and  Blanche  Swann,  Weekly 
safety.  News,  Marksville,  La.,  editorial. 

William  A.  Bresnahan,  ATA  Third  place  winners  who  re¬ 
managing  director,  presided  ceived  $300  awards  were:  Rob- 
during  the  ceremonies,  introduc-  ert  E.  Buyer,  Buffalo  Evening 
ing  ATA  First  Vicepresident  News,  single  story;  Ed  Winter- 
Frank  L.  Grimm,  who  briefly  mantel,  Pitsburgh  Press,  series, 
described  the  trucking  indus-  and  Michael  B.  Smith,  Winston- 
try’s  safety  activities,  and  Fed-  Salem  Journal,  editorial, 
eral  Highway  Administrator  The  Courier  -  Journal  and 


WHO  WAS  THAT  LADY  I  am  9oin9  to  see  you  with? — Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor-publisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  walks  out  of  an  ASNE 
meetin9  with  David  R.  Bradley,  publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  and  News-Press.  The  photo9rapher  didn't  9et  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  youn9  lady  at  Hoyt's  ri9ht. 


Louisville  Times,  represented  by  Mill 
Louisville  Times  Managing  Edi-  xj 
tor  Robert  P.  Clark,  received  a 
special  plaque  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  and  effective  overall 
traffic  safety  campaign  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  newspaper  during  1968. 

Contest  judges  were  John  H. 

O’Brien,  managing  editor  of  the  in  this  and  future  years,  J.  V. 
Detroit  ,VeM4s,- Robert  M.  Myers,  Clyne,  chairman,  said  in  re¬ 
publisher  of  the  Lapeer  County  leasing  the  annual  report  April 
Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Porter,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Limited 


MacMillan  Bloedel 
has  completed  a  $300  million 
five-year  program  which  will 
contribute  increasing  earnings 


The  plan  included  the  $110 
million  expansion  at  the  com- 
Powell  River  division. 


pany’s 

Despite  a  lower  newsprint  de-. 
mand  from  western  U.  S. 
customers,  the  reduction  in  sales 
was  comparatively  slight  be¬ 
cause  of  agg;ressive  steps  to  de¬ 
velop  offshore  markets,  par- 
named  ticularly  in  the  Pacific  rini,i 


Tiparillo  makes  bid 
for  cigarette  buyers 

General  Cigar  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  Md  and  multi¬ 
faceted  promotion  - 

“SWAP”  and  said  it  would  be  stated, 

supported  by  one  of  the  largest 
ad  campaigns  in  the  company’s 
history. 

The  promotion  by  the  cigar 
manufacturer  aims  directly  at 
converting  cigarette  smokers  by 
offering  them  a  two-pack  each 
of  Tiparillo  and  Tiparillo  M 
(mentholated)  in  exchange  for 
one  empty  cigarette  pack. 

The  campaign,  through  Young 
&  Rubicam,  includes  large-space 
newspaper  announcements  in  25 
major  market  areas  across  the 
country. 

General  Cigar’s  investment  in 
the  total  campaign  will  run 
“w'ell  over  $1,000,000,”  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  said. 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  many  at  the  Plain  Dealer  with”  the 
as  1,500,000  responses  will  be  creation  of  a  Metropolitan  Desk, 
.stimulated  by  the  campaign.  But  Jack  Foster,  news  editor,  has 
because  of  various  anti-cigarette  been  named  metropolitan  editor, 
campaigns  and  general  public  Succeeding  him  as  news  editor 
concern  over  health,  company  js  Vernon  L.  Havener.  Van  R. 
officials  feel  this  estimate  may  Richmond  succeeds  him  as  sen- 
be  very  conservative,  and  are  jor  assistant  city  editor.  Martin 
prepared  for  a  possible  deluge.  T.  Ranta  and  Robert  L.  Mur- 
The  Swap  offer  expires  October  phy  have  been  named  assistant 
1.  news  editors. 
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•Tjuoijts  Step  Up 
^  Tow-ns 
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The  report, 
newsprint  output  of  813,748 
tons  for  the  lowest  level  sine* 
strike-affected  1964,  stated  thi 
newsprint  market  is  now  im¬ 
proved  substantially.  A  $5  a  ton 
increase  became  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

MB’s  total  sales  reached  $584 
million,  up  8.1  percent.  Net 


The  influence  of  a  newspaper  can 
be  measured  by  the  intensity  with 
which  people  read  it. 


The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  is  read 
intensively  by  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  families  in  the  Topeka  area. 

Topeka  Capital 'Journal 

Morning  —  Evening  —  Sunday 
Jann  &  Kelley^  National  Repret«enlativeft 
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Sure,  your  sports  fans  will 
know  who  won  the  Open. 

But  the  intimate  details  for 
which  your  sports  columnists  are 
noted  might  not  be  able  to  beat 
the  game  called  “deadline." 

Last  June,  however,  sports 
writers  from  16  leading  news¬ 
papers  found  a  way  to  lick  this 
problem  during  the  U.S.  Open. 

First  they  wrote  their  stories. 
Then,  using  a  portable  facsimile 
unit,  they  sent  the  story— just  the 
way  they  wrote  it— to  their 


newspapers  back  home. 

Over  the  nationwide  tele¬ 
phone  network. 

The  stories  arrived  at  the 
papers,  complete  with  pencilled 
inserts  and  editing  marks,  in  plenty 
of  time  to  make  the  next  edition. 

There's  no  limit  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  send  over  our 
network  by  facsimile.  And  it  can 
help  solve  many  of  your  most 
urgent  problems— be  they  dead¬ 
line,  distribution  or  costs. 

For  more  information,  call 


Walter  Swancy,  our  National  Press 
Industry  Specialist,  for  the  name 
of  the  specialist  in  your  area.  Call 
212-393-3360  (collect).  Or  write: 
AT&T,  195  Broadway,  Room  2036, 
New  York,  New  York  10007. 
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Canadian  Press  meeting 

Technical  advances 
accepted  in  Canada 


Toronto 

World  unrest  has  placed 
greater  demands  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  on  newspaper  skills,  J.  R. 
H.  Sutherland  of  New  Glasgow, 
N.S.,  president  of  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  national  news¬ 
gathering  co-operative  here 
April  15. 

“This  has  been  an  extreme¬ 
ly  busy  news  year  for  our  staff 
in  Canada,  particularly  with  a 
hectic  campaign  culminating  in 
a  federal  election,”  said  Suther¬ 
land,  once  a  CP  rewrite  man 
and  now  publisher  of  the  New 
Glnugou'  NeivH. 

“Since  then,  the  pressure  on 
our  Ottawa  staff  has  been  re¬ 
lentless. 

“The  widening  conflicts  all 
around  the  world,  among  na¬ 
tions  and  within  nations,  and 
the  revolt  against  authority  by 
so  many  students  elsewhere — 
in  fact  a  rising  threat  of  an¬ 
archy — demand  more  care  and 
thought  and  accuracy  in  report¬ 
ing  than  ever  before.” 

The  president  saw  a  role  for 
CP  in  development  of  Canadian 
unity. 

“The  duty  and  the  capability 
of  The  Canadian  Press  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  Canadian 
unity  have  never  been  greater 
than  they  are  today.  I  hope  that 
our  newspapers  will  stand  firm 
in  the  determination  that  CP  be 
kept  strong  and  solid  so  that  it 
can  properly  carry  out  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities.” 

The  president  said  he  was  im- 
pres.sed  by  publishers’  widening 
acceptance  of  technical  ad¬ 
vances.  For  instance,  60  percent 
of  CP’s  101  newspaper  members 
were  attached  to  the  co-op¬ 
erative’s  Wirephoto  network 


stretching  from  Vancouver  Is¬ 
land  to  Newfoundland. 

The  corresponding  figure  for 
The  Associated  Press  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  10 
times  as  many  members,  was 
50  percent. 

Automatic  typesetting  using 
perforated  tape  made  from  CP 
wire  transmissions,  the  length 
of  lines  determined  by  compu¬ 
ter,  is  routine  now. 

Instant  availability  of  New 
York  and  Toronto  market  ta¬ 
bles  had  sparked  installations  of 
data-speed  equipment,  enabling 
wire  transmission  of  quotations 
at  a  speed  of  a  half-column  of 
newspaper  type  a  minute. 

In  a  report  to  the  annual 
meeting,  the  general  manager, 
Gillis  Purcell,  said: 

“CP  is  devoting  a  growing 
part  of  its  news  report  to  ex¬ 
planatory  copy,  so  Canadian 
readers  can  under. stand  the 
causes  of  major  events.”  He  re¬ 
ported  on  strengthening  of  CP 
staff  at  Washington  and  Ed¬ 
monton  and  assignment  of  an 
additional  French-language  re¬ 
porter  at  Ottawa.  CP  had  also 
assigned  a  bilingual  London 
staff  reporter  to  Paris  as  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent.  When  pos¬ 
sible,  he  would  be  replaced  by 
a  senior  reporter  writing  in 
French. 

Among  technical  develop¬ 
ments  reported  by  the  general 
manager  was  increasing  use  of 
facsimile  for  inter-bureau  com¬ 
munication  and  new.s-gathering. 
With  facsimile,  edited  copy  is 
moved  a  sheet  at  a  time,  in.stead 
of  word-by-word. 

New  director 

Pierre  Dansereau,  president 
of  Montreal  Ln  Presse,  was  ap- 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


pointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  The  Canadian  Press.  He  fills 
a  vacancy  on  the  19-member 
board  caused  when  La  Presse’s 
membership  in  CP  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Maurice  Dagenais 
who  had  been  elected  in  1968  to 
a  two-year  term  as  one  of  three 
directors  representing  the 
French-language  membership. 

Other  transfers  of  member¬ 
ship  were: 

Quebec  L’Action — from  Paul 
H.  Plamondon  to  Guy  Hamel; 

Brockville  Recorder  and 
Times — from  the  late  F.  B. 
Maclean  to  A.  C.  Runciman; 

Niagara  Falls  Review — from 
the  late  F.  H.  Leslie  to  W.  B. 
Leslie ; 

Owen  Sound  Sun-Times — 
from  C.  J.  McTavish  to  T.  Ar¬ 
thur  Davidson; 

Woodstock  Sentinel-Review — 
from  David  I.  Ker  to  R.  Garnet 
Dundas; 

Prince  Rtipert  News — from 
C.  E.  Giordano  to  Erwin  M. 
Swangard  and  from  Swangard 
to  F.  W.  Schroeder; 

London  Free  Press  (morning) 
— from  W.  C.  Heine  to  William 
J.  Carradine; 

Trois-Rivieres  Le,  Nouvelliste 
— from  Pierre  Dansereau  to 
Eric  Ferrat. 

British  Columbia’s  oldest 
mainland  daily,  the  New  West¬ 
minster  Columbian,  will  become 
the  102nd  member  of  The  Can¬ 
adian  Press  July  1. 

The  new  membership  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  name  of  R.  D. 
Rikk  Taylor,  publisher. 

The  Columbian  already  re¬ 
ceives  CP  news  service  on  con¬ 
tract.  It  was  established  as  a 
daily  in  1961. 

Tributes  expressed 

The  board  of  directors  of  The 
Canadian  Press  paid  tribute  by 
resolution  to  three  Canadian 
newspaper  men  who  died  since 
la.st  November.  They  are  Joseph 
Storey  Atkinson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Toronto  Star,  who 
died  last  November  4  at  64;  Os¬ 
wald  Mayrand,  last  surviving 
charter  member  of  CP,  who 
died  February  8,  aged  92;  and 
Frank  H.  Leslie,  publisher  of 
Niagara  Falls  Review,  who  died 
March  7,  aged  92. 

The  resolution  on  Atkinson 
was  moved  by  St.  Clair  Balfour, 
president  of  Southam  Press 
Ltd.  and  a  former  CP  presi-. 
dent,  and  seconded  by  J.  1). 
MacFarlane,  vicepresident  of 
Toronto  Telegram.  It  recalled 
that  Atkinson  spent  his  entire 
business  career  with  the  Toron¬ 
to  Star. 

“For  long  in  the  .shadow  of 
the  strong  personality  of  his 
father  and  then  of  Harry  C. 
Hindmar.sh,  his  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Atkinson  showed  his 
latent  strength  when  he  became 
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president  and  publisher  of  the 
Star  on  his  brother-in-law’g 
death  in  1957. 

“Against  many  obstacles  he 
was  able  to  gather  around  him 
a  group  which  succeeded  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  newspaper  proper¬ 
ty  from  the  Atkinson  Founda¬ 
tion. 

“From  there  he  led  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Star.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
accurate  and  responsible  re¬ 
porting.  From  sensationalism, 
the  newspaper  turned  to  inter¬ 
pretative  and  well-researched 
writing. 

“He  felt  a  great  loyalty  to 
his  employees,  yet  when  the 
newspaper  was  struck  by  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  he  met  the  challenge 
with  courage.  His  voice  did  not 
rise,  his  manner  did  not  change, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  where  he 
stood. 

“He  left  his  paper  better  than 
he  found  it.” 

Sutherland  reelected 

Sutherland  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press 
by  his  fellow  directors.  St.  Clair 
Balfour  of  Southam  Press  Ltd. 
was  reelected  honorary  presi¬ 
dent;  Beland  Honderich,  Toronto 
Star,  first  vicepresident;  and  j 
Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Journal, 
second  vicepresidcnt.  . 

The  annual  meeting  elected  ! 
eight  directors  for  two-year 
terms.  By  regions  they  are: 

Atlantic:  B.  W.  Isner,  Monc¬ 
ton  Times. 

French  -  Language:  Claude 
Ryan,  Montreal  Le  Devoir. 

Quebec:  H.  J.  Larkin, 

Montreal  Gazette. 

Ontario:  W.  B.  C.  Burgoyne, 
St.  Catharines  Standard;  N.  D. 
Hamilton,  Galt  Reporter. 

Prairie:  R.  S.  Malone,  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  Press;  Frank  Swan¬ 
son,  Calgary  Herald. 

British  Columbia:  Fred  S. 
Auger,  Vancouver  Province. 


Family  Weekly  takes 
beer  and  liquor  ads 

Family  Weekly  will  run  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  advertising  in 
selected  cities  within  its  West¬ 
ern  region.  Initially,  there  will 
be  a  beer  and  wine  edition  with 
a  circulation  base  of  800,000, 
and  a  liquor  edition  with  a  600,- 
000  base.  Space  will  be  available 
on  a  full-page  basis  in  4-color, 
2-color  and  black  and  white. 

W.  Page  Thompson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  said  space  cost  for 
the  Beer  and  Wine  Edition 
will  be:  $5500  (4/c) ;  $4426 
(2/c);  $3025  (B/W).  Space  in 
the  Liquor  Edition  will  be: 
$4750  (4/c);  $3800  (2/c); 

$2600  (B/W). 
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GREAT  CITY? . . .  Ask  The  Doctors  In  , 


TERRIFIC  TULSA 


■|4I 


Within  the  past  ten  years  hospital  bed  capacity  in  Tulsa  has  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  40?o.  There  are  now  9  Reneral  hospitals  in 
the  area  with  a  combined  capacity  of  more  than  2.()0()  beds  — 
plus  private  facilities  and  state  regulated  nursing  homes  .  .  . 
Diagnosis;  While  Tulsa’s  economy  booms  (it  has  an  economic  tem¬ 
perature  of  $3-billion).  the  area  is  building  to  accommodate  and 
sustain  this  tremendous,  phenomenal  growth  . . .  Prognosis:  Terrific 
Tulsa  is  good  medicine  for  sales,  and  your  prescription  for 
successful  marketing  and  promotion  in  the  terrific  Oil  Capital 
Newspapers. 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDA  Y  Represented  by  THE  BRANHAM  MOLONEY  COMPANY 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  by  .  .  . 


The  way  to  GO! 


Whenever  you  ship 
or  travel,  go  with 
Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad.  Dependable. 

Safe.  Courteous. 
And  we  appreciate  your 
business.  Just  call. 
We’ll  be  at  your 
service. 


SEACARD  COAST  UNE  RAILROAD 

XL 


Jewel  of  excellence 

The  pursuit  of  excellence  always  has  been  the  fas¬ 
cinating  preoccupation  of  good  newspapers. 

That  statement  may  raise  a  quizzical  eyebrow  on 
some  of  our  old  newspaper  friends  who  have  worked 
in  the  past  on  newspapers  which  did  not  pursue  ex¬ 
cellence.  But  it  is  true. 

In  past  periods  of  newspaper  journalism,  there 
have  been  great  newspapers,  a  fair  number  of  good 
ones,  too  many  mediocre  newspapers,  and  some  very 
bad  ones. 

What  has  made  and  what  now  makes  newspapers 
excellent?  Are  there  many?  What  is  their  future? 

The  quality  of  a  newspaper  depends  first  upon  the 
desires  of  its  owners.  Let  us  talk  of  three  kinds. 

If  an  owner  does  not  care  or  indeed  knows  nothing 
about  quality,  he  will  have  at  best  a  mediocre,  and 
most  likely  a  bad  paper.  Newspapermen  who  want  to 
work  for  good  newspapers  will  not  stay  with  him. 
Such  an  owner  will  make  money,  but  there  can  be  no 
pride  or  satisfaction  in  the  product  which  brings  it  in. 

If  an  unprofessional  owner — perhaps  an  heir  who 
did  not  inherit  interest  or  ability — wants  excellence, 
he  can  obtain  it,  and  he  will  make  money,  too.  He  only 
has  to  employ  newspapermen  who  know  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  excellence  in  product  and  operation  and  let  them 
do  it.  As  the  late  Grove  Patterson  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  said :  “One  of  the  best  Publishers  to  work  for 
is  the  one  who  goes  to  Paris,  collects  his  dividends, 
lives  happily  with  his  mistress,  and  leaves  his  Editor 
alone.  That  is  an  intelligent  Publisher. 

Then  there  is  the  jewel  of  the  lot — the  owner-editor 
who  demands  excellence,  sets  the  pace  by  his  own 
work,  employs  people  who  produce  excellence,  and 
guides  and  supports  them. 


— Lee  Hills 

President,  Knight  Newspapers  to  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association. 


Two  ad  agencies 
agree  on  merger 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove 
Inc.,  an  eastern  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency,  and 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Mc¬ 
Carty  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  advertising  agencies  in 
the  West,  have  agreed  to  com¬ 
bine  their  operations. 

Billings  of  the  two  agencies 
for  1969  are  expected  to  amount 
to  more  than  $90  million.  KM&G 
ranked  25th  in  size  among  U.S. 
advertising  agencies  in  1968, 
with  billings  of  $66.9  million. 
Botsford’s  billings  last  year 
totaled  $22  million. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  Bots¬ 
ford  agency  will  change  its  name 
to  Botsford  Ketchum  Inc.  and 
become  an  autonomous  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  KM&G.  All  officers  and 
directors  of  Botsford  will  retain 
their  present  positions  and  will 
become  substantial  shareholders 
in  the  parent  company. 

All  other  Botsford  share¬ 
holders  will  also  be  entitled  to 
exchange  their  stock  for  Ket¬ 
chum  shares  under  the  proposal 
to  be  submitted  later  to  the  em¬ 
ployee-owners  of  both  agencies. 

Directors  of  Botsford  Ketchum 
will  consist  of  eleven  members — 


the  present  eight  directors  of 
Botsford  and  three  from  KM&G. 
Two  Botsford  executives  will  be¬ 
come  KM&G  directors. 

KM&G  has  510  employees  and 
Botsford  has  160. 

In  addition  to  its  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  Botsford  has 
offices  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle,  and  in  Tokyo  and  Lon¬ 
don.  KM&G  operates  full-service 
offices  in  Pittsburgh,  New  York 
City,  Washingrton  and  Houston. 

Edward  T.  Parrack  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  KM&G,  and  Joseph  Maguire 
is  president  of  Botsford. 

• 

Veteran  tells  about 
engraving  speedup 

Boston 

After  65  years  of  service, 
James  Hammond,  90,  has  re- 
■  tired  as  head  man  of  the  Boston 
Globe’s  engraving  department. 
He  joined  the  Globe’s  engraving 
department  in  1904  and  became 
foreman  for  the  past  45  years. 

At  a  retirement  party,  Ham¬ 
mond,  nicknamed  “Lefty”,  re¬ 
called  that  when  he  began  his 
job  it  used  to  take  three  or  four 
hours  to  get  an  engraving  ready 
for  the  presses. 

“Now  we  can  do  it  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,”  he  said. 
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NEWS-TIMES  JUST  BOUGHT 
A  FOTOTRONIC 1200 
AND  ALREADY 
OTHER  HEWSPAPERS 
AHD  PRINTERS 
ARE  HELPING  PAY 
FOR  IT 


“We  just  installed  a  new  computer-driven  Foto- 
tronic  1200  phototypesetting  system  as  the  key 
piece  of  equipment  in  our  typographic  service  cen¬ 
ter.  Its  versatility  enables  us  to  go  after  high 
quality  commercia 
work  and  contracts  for 
other  newspapers,” 
says  General  Manager 
George  Hoyt,  News-Times  Publishing  Company, 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

“Sure  we  were  concerned  how  to  make 
a  phototypesetting  machine  pay  for  itself.  And 
we  considered  many  machines.  Only 
the  Fototronic  1200  offered  the  capa¬ 
bilities  for  us  to  expand  our  business 
in  high  quality  commercial  typesetting 
and  efficiently  set  newspaper  mixed  composition 
and  text  matter.  Paste-up  costs  are  reduced,”  adds 
Hoyt,  “because  we  can  set  area  composition  for 
display  ads.  The  Fototronic  has  unmatched  key¬ 
board  versatility,  and  the  computer  can  be  pro¬ 
gramed  for  hundreds  of  standard  formats.” 

The  Fototronic  1200  sets  from  five  discs  with 
a  total  of  1200  characters . .  40  type  sizes  from 
5  point  to  72  point . . .  190  fonts  available  on  the 
machine  at  one  time. 

Want  to  know  more?  Ask  George  Hoyt  or 
write  Intertype,  a  Division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
11201. 

INTERTYPE 

Bl  A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 

Set  in  Fototronic  Gothic  No.  13  and  Century  Schoolbook. 

ip- 


4  Rtmtdjf 
for  Coo  fusion 

by 

Juliaii  P.  Von  Winkle,  Jr. 

FrMldMl 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

L»wUvill«,  Ktniucky 
Esioblith»d  1849 


A  miner  from  our  own  Harlan  ! 
County  collapsed  one  day  on  the  | 
streets  of  town.  A  sympathetic  , 
crowd  gathered  round,  offering 
all  manner  of  advice. 

"Keep  back,”  one  woman  ' 
shouted.  "Just  give  him  air  and 
get  him  some  whiskey.”  i 

Her  request  for  whiskey  went 
unheeded.  Finally  the  fellow  , 
opened  one  eye  and  said:  "Will  j 
you  all  shut  up  and  listen  to 
Mrs.  Clancy?” 

Of  course  everyone  in  that 
crowd  understood  that  "whis¬ 
key”  meant  our  native  elixir. 
Straight  Kentucky  Bourbon. 
Made  in  the  traditional  way. 
And  traditionally  thought  of  as 
a  proper  remedy  for  every 
human  ill  from  melancholy  to 
snakebite! 

Hereabouts,  there’s  no  con¬ 
fusion.  But  you  don’t  have  to 
travel  far  from  our  Bluegrass 
State  before  the  confusion  sets 
in.  Seems  the  "modernists”  have 
got  into  many  a  neighboring 
stillhouse.  And  they’ve  brought 
with  them  notions  about 
whiskey-making  that  appear 
mighty  sorry  to  our  way  of 
thinking. 

A  gentleman  touring  our  dis¬ 
tillery  once  had  the  temerity  to 
ask  me  if  we  filter  our  whiskey 
through  charcoal. 

"No  need  to”  I  replied.  "Ours 
is  alright  to  begin  with.” 

Today,  as  always,  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald  is  made  on  the  same 
authentic  Sour  Mash  recipe  our 
family  has  followed  for  over  a 
century.  It  is  mashed  and  aged 
by  slow-poke  methods.  Its  flavor 
blossoms  in  open  tubs,  and 
matures  naturally  in  rick  ware¬ 
houses  open  to  the  Kentucky  air. 

The  result  is  a  taste  rich  and 
mellow.  Clean  as  a  pin  and 
smooth  as  pond  water  at  sun¬ 
down. 

I  suggest  an  early  trial  of 
Old  Fitz,  the  most  expensively 
made  Bourbon  in  Kentucky,  and 
probably  in  the  world.  One  taste 
should  clear  away  all  confusion. 


Your  Key  to Hospitality 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8 
Made  in  U.S.  A. 


‘The  Mail  never  missed  a  day^ 

Rothermere  talks 
of  publisher  problems 

By  Don  Maley 


Esmond  Cecil  Harmsworth, 
who  l)ecame  Lord  Rothermere, 
the  second  Viscount  of  Hemsted, 
a  half-century  ago,  looked  out 
of  the  windows  of  his  Fifth 
Avenue  Stanhope  Hotel  this 
week  and  contemplated  both  the 
sad  condition  of  Central  Park — 
directly  across  the  street — and 
the  noticeable  absence  of  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City. 

“This  is  my  first  visit  to  New 
York  in  two-and-one-half  years,” 
said  the  publisher  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  and  chairman  of 
.4ssociated  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
“and  it’s  shocking  to  see  it  like 
this.  Whenever  I’d  visit  before 
I’d  take  a  walk  through  Central 
Park  and  talk  to  the  park’s 
caretakers.  Now  you  can’t  even 
find  one.” 

“And  the  newspapers,”  he 
said.  “Although  there  are  still 
two  fine  morning  newspapers 
left  I  certainly  miss  the  Herald- 
Tribune.  It’s  all  so  terribly  sad. 
When  they  (the  Joumal-Amer- 
iran,  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
the  Trib  et  al)  went  under  they 
left  a  huge  hole  behind.  The 
people  must  surely  notice  it.” 
(They  do,  they  do.) 

But  in  the  United  Kingdom 
things  are  different.  “We  have 
more  papers  per  head  in 
England  than  you  do  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  said  the  70-year-old  Lord 
(who  appears  to  be  at  least  25 
years  younger) .  In  London  alone 
we  have  seven  morning  papers 
(eight  counting  the  Financial 
Times),  and  two  evening  news¬ 
papers. 


p.  m.  London  Evening  Standard 
for  readers.  “For  the  past  40 
years,”  said  Lord  Rothermere, 
“the  circulation  of  these  two 
newspapers  has  remained  the 
same  in  relation  to  each  other. 
Presently  the  News  has  over  a 
million  circulation  and  the 
Standard  about  600,000.”  (Lord 
Rothermere  owns  another  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper,  the  tabloid 
Daily  Sketch  and  13  “provincial 
papers” — 12  p.  m.’s  and  one 
a.  m.) 

Although  the  English  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  are  suffer¬ 
ing  difficulties  similar  to  those 
affecting  their  American  count¬ 
erparts,  the  situation  “is  not  so 
in  the  country.”  “There,”  said 
Lord  Rothermere,  “the  news¬ 
papers  are  flourishing.” 

Expensive  vanity 

One  reason  for  the  dearth  of 
newspapers  in  England  might  be 
“because  in  days  gone  by  a 
great  many  rich  men  used  to 
subsidize  newspapers  so  they 
could  make  themselves  appear 
important  in  stories  they’d  have 
printed  about  themselves.  But 
no  more — for  nobody’s  rich 
enough  to  do  this  today.” 

Perhaps  the  labor  costs  bank¬ 
rupt  them.  “The  costs  to  run  a 
newspaper  are  fantastic  today,” 
said  Lord  Rothermere — who 
should  know  more  than  anyone, 
“and  labor  problems  are  many. 
So  much  so  that  you  have  to 
have  a,  special  department  set 
up  just  to  handle  labor  prob¬ 
lems.”  “And  if  you  don’t  pay 


attention  to  labor,”  he  admon¬ 
ished,  “they’ll  ruin  you.’ 

Although  salaries  in  England 
aren’t  five-figpire  brackets  (yet) 
as  they  are  in  America,  com¬ 
positors  and  printers  are  paid 
a  great  amount  of  overtime.  I 
“It’s  the  most  important  thing  in 
their  pay  packet.  Without  it,”  i 
said  the  English  publisher 
whose  new’spaper  empire  devours 
160,000  tons  of  newsprint  an¬ 
nually,  “it  looks  like  we’re  not 
paying  our  men  enough.  But 
with  overtime  they  make  a  good 
wage.” 

In  England  the  printers  “are 
very  skilled  men  and  they  take 
great  pride  in  their  work”  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  typo  or  tw’o  slips 
into  print,  “but  they’re  smooth¬ 
ing  them  out.”  “In  the  course 
of  printing,”  said  Lord  Rother¬ 
mere,  “now  and  then  an  error 
does  occur.” 

Lord  Rothermere’s  newspaper 
chain  has  grown  tremendously, 
so  much  so  that  “now  we  have 
five  or  six  buildings.”  “In  1925,” 
he  reminisced,  “we  had  only  one 
building  from  which  we  put  out 
the  Evening  News,  the  Sunday 
Dispatch  and  the  Daily  Mail. 
Everybody  worked  together  and 
w'e  all  got  along  splendidly.  But 
now  you  wouldn’t  even  be  able 
to  fine  one  of  your  relatives  in 
our  place  if  he  worked  there.” 

Because  “old  class  structures 
fell  down,”  people  entering 
journalism  in  England  “are 
more  highly  educated  now  than 
before.”  Lord  Rothermere,  an 
Eton  graduate,  feels  that  “in  the 
old  days  there  weren’t  enough 
universities  in  England  and  very 
few  people  went  from  uni¬ 
versities  into  nev/spapr  work.” 
“Previously  the  main  function  of 
the  university,”  he  said,  “was  to 
train  future  governors  for  colon¬ 
ial  service.  And  in  those  days 
you  couldn’t  earn  a  living  unless 
you  w’ere  a  graduate  of  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  And  Al- 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


Inroads  of  television 

Television  is  making  inroads 
into  the  English  metropolitan 
newspaper  market  just  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  “And 
many  evening  newspapers  have 
gone  out  of  business,”  said  Lord 
^thermere,  “previously  there 
W’ere  six  of  them.”  (The  most 
recent  one  to  go  under  w’as  the 
London  Star.)  “But  in  England 
people  still  rely  on  their  news¬ 
papers  for  news — despite  tele¬ 
vision.  They’re  newspaper  con¬ 
scious.  I  don’t  know  if  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  as  newspaper  conscious 
as  the  English.” 

One  British  evening  news¬ 
paper  enjoying  a  healthy  read¬ 
ership  is  another  of  Lord 
Rothermere’s  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties — the  London  Evening 
News,  which  competes  with  the 


LORD  ROTHERMERE  (laB)  ditcutses  upcoming  air  raca  with 
Harry  B.  Halmdey,  from  atop  tha  Empira  Stata  Building,  of  which 
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"The  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  gives 
us  greater  speed,  versatility,  improved 
quality  and  simplicity  of  operation. 

It  has  many  advantages  over  our  old 
system.  We  are  extremely  satisfied 
with  its  performance.” 

I 

—  says  Robert  R.  Feagln, 

President  and  General  Manager, 
The  Florida  Times  Union 
m  and  Jacksonville  Journal 
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You  too  can  be  in  good  company 
when  you  use  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
to  produce  fast,  predictable,  and  inexpensive  ROP  color 


North,  South,  East,  West  —  from  the  “grass  roots”  to  the 
large  metropolitan  dailies  —  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Sys¬ 
tem  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color. 

Never  before  has  a  piece  of  equipment  offered  such  broad 
scope  and  versatility  to  meet  the  varied  screening  appli¬ 
cations  of  newspapers  in  both  color  and  black-and-white. 
This  is  a  day-in,  day-out  workhorse  that  produces  color  in 
less  than  45  minutes  from  transparency  to  plate. 

And  that’s  not  all... 


•  Produces  controlled  screened  black-and-white  prints  lor 
fast  paste-up  in  ollset  newspaper  production. 

•  Provides  polycontrast  exposure  control  lor  black-and- 
white  prints. 

•  Screens  haittone  negatives  directly  from  color  transpar¬ 
encies  lor  black-and-white  reproduction. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
has  been  described  by  one  satisfied  owner  as  "a  develop¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  color  that  the  small  newspaper  can 
afford  and  the  large  newspaper  can  not  afford  to  be 
without.” 


Rothermere 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


though  journalism  is  considered 
a  profession  it  wasn’t  a  part  of 
the  Establishment  and  most  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  previously 
went  into  professions  other  than 
journalism.” 

One  area  of  newspaper  work 
that  is  attracting  new  English 
blood  is  financial  journalism. 
“This  is  interesting,”  com¬ 
mented  Lord  Rothermere.  “The 
emphasis  today  is  more  and 
more  on  money  but  in  the  old 
days  people  didn’t  even  think  or 
talk  about  money.  Now  the  old 
social  structures  are  dissolving 
and  money  has  become  more  at¬ 
tractive.  The  cost  of  living  is 
rising  all  the  time  and  every¬ 
body  feels  he  wants  to  make 
more  money.  Finally  journalism 
has  acquired  respectability  and 
glamor  and  is  attracting  some 
clever  young  men  who  find 
money  fascinating.  All  English 
newspapers  are  giving  greater 
space  to  money  problems  more 
than  ever  before.” 

New  distaff  feature 

One  new  money  feature  that 
Lord  Rothermere’s  Daily  Mail 
has  inaugrurated  is  a  four  page, 
one-a-week  “Money  Mail”  sup¬ 
plement  which  runs  up  to  “eight 
pages  from  time  to  time.”  “It’s 
desigrned  to  tell  our  readers  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  money 
they’ve  got,”  he  said.  “It’s  aimed 
at  readers  who  aren’t  too 
wealthy  and  in  essence  takes 
care  of  the  money  problems  of 
the  ordinary  fellow.”  The  fea¬ 
ture  draws  “a  tremendous 
amount  of  mail”  and  a  new  de¬ 
partment  had  to  be  organized 
“just  to  handle  the  replies.” 

Another  recent  addition  to  the 
Mail’s  pages  is  called  “Femail,” 
and  is  desigrned  for  distaff 
readers.  “It’s  a  new  supplement 
which  deals  exclusively  with 
women’s  problems,”  he  said.  The 
Mail  hopes  to  have  it  as  a  “reg¬ 
ular  weekly  feature,”  and  per¬ 


haps  in  color.  “But  color  is  a 
gigantic  problem  in  our  news¬ 
papers  b^use  it’s  so  tremen¬ 
dously  expensive  and  then  there 
are  so  many  union  problems  in¬ 
volved.”  Although  color  is  used 
in  English  newspapers  almost 
exclusively  for  ads  Lord  Rother¬ 
mere  feels  that  “color  will  some¬ 
day  come  to  English  news¬ 
papers”  to  enhance  the  editorial 
content  as  well.  But  not  on 
presses  currently  being  used  by 
English  newspapers.  “We  use 
letterpress,”  said  Lord  Rother¬ 
mere,  “as  do  all  of  our  national 
newspapers.  And  whether  or  not 
the  public  w'ants  their  news¬ 
papers  in  color  is  a  controversial 
point.  But  you  never  know  if 
something’s  going  to  work  un¬ 
less  you  give  it  a  try.” 

Ad  content  held  down 

The  Mail,  which  normally 
runs  from  14  to  16  pages  daily, 
runs  ads  on  a  “30  to  40  percent 
ratio  (we  try  to  keep  it  down”) 
and  Lord  Rothermere  finds  that 
“advertising  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.”  “All  English 
newspapers,”  he  said,  “had  a 
very  bad  time  three  years  ago 
but  at  the  moment  business  is 
going  well  and  the  papers  are 
doing  better.”  As  in  America  ad¬ 
vertising  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  the  seasons. 
“After  Easter  there’s  a  dearth 
of  advertising.  Both  May  and 
June  are  good.  July  finds  adver¬ 
tising  off  completely.  In  August 
we  sometimes  go  dowm  to  10 
pages  and  October  and  No¬ 
vember  are  our  best  months  and 
we  run  from  20  to  24  pages. 
This  goes  to  show  just  how 
difficult  it  is  for  our  editorial 
people  to  schedule  news.  Our 
editor  may  have  a  splendid 
piece  for  a  20  page  paper  but 
finds  he  has  only  a  10-page  edi¬ 
tion.”  The  chore  is  so  frustrat¬ 
ing  that  the  Mail’s  editors  have 
occasionally  felt  like  “throwing 
themselves  out  of  a  window.” 

Speaking  of  flying,  the  Mail 
is  sponsoring  a  trans-Atlantic 
air  race  that  will  mark  the  50th 


Anniversary  of  the  first  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  by  the  re¬ 
nowned  English  aviators.  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  Alcock  and  Lieutenant 
A.  Whitten  Brown,  who  won  a 
10,000-pound  prize  offered  by 
the  Mail’s  Lord  Northcliffe 
(Lord  Rothermere’s  uncle 
who  founded  the  Mail  in  1896.) 
(E&P,  May,  4,  1969)  The  air 
race  will  focus  on  the  amount  of 
time  it  takes  to  go  from  center- 
city  to  airport  and  from  airport 
to  center-city  “in  order  to  stim¬ 
ulate  action  to  improve  mass 
transportation  facilities.”  More 
than  300  contestants  (who  in¬ 
clude  just  about  everybody  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the 
Keystone  Kops  and  England’s 
David  Frost)  are  entered.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  visit  to  New  York  Lord 
Rothermere  visited  the  Empire 
State  Building,  one  of  the  two 
check  points  in  the  race.  “The 
Mail  is  very  much  interested  in 
aviation,”  he  said,  “and  we  al¬ 
ways  have  been.  We’re  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  the  up¬ 
coming  Apollo  flight  and  have 
the  sole  British  rights  (for  an 
estimated  cost  of  $250,000)  to 
run  exclusively  all  the  stories 
coming  out  of  this  venture.” 

Lord  Rothermere,  former 
member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  (“I  was  only  21  when  I 
joined  and  w’as  the  youngest 
member  of  Parliament  since 
Pitt”)  left  his  political  career  to 
run  the  Mail  after  his  father, 
the  first  Lord  Rothermere,  died 
in  1940  and  has  been  running 
the  paper  ever  since.  “I  can  re¬ 
member  during  the  First  World 
War  standing  on  a  balcony 
overlooking  London  and  watch¬ 
ing  a  German  zeppelin  drop 
bombs  on  the  city  while  scann¬ 
ing  the  area  with  a  searchlight 
looking  for  good  targets.”  He 
also  remembers  another  war. 
“During  the  Blitz  of  London,” 
he  said,  “all  of  the  papers  on 
Fleet  Street  (there  were  eight 
then,  as  now)  stopped  fighting 
among  themselves  and  agreed  to 
help  each  other.  We  were  all 
down  to  four  daily  pages 
then  (Canadian  newsprint  was 
scarce)  and  agreed  that  if  one 
of  us  got  knocked  out  we’d  print 
in  another  plant.  A  bomb  hit 
about  100  yards  away  from 
Fleet  Street  and  if  it  had  hit  any 
Closer  it  would  have  put  us  all 
out  of  business.  This  was  the 
only  time  in  history  we  all  got 
along  with  each  other.” 

“During  both  Blitzes,”  re¬ 
members  the  titled  English 
newspaper  publisher,  “the  Mail 
never  missed  a  day.” 

• 

Plant  for  offset 

The  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  has  announced  plans  for 
a  $140,000  addition  to  its  plant 
to  house  an  offset  press.  Archi¬ 
tects  are  William  Ginsberg  and 
Associates,  New  York. 


Oil  cans  challenge 
the  old  ‘glue  poV 

Not  all  technical  innovations 
in  the  newspaper  business  come 
in  big  expensive  packages,  it  was 
discovered  by  Michael  Simon, 
newly  appointed  production 
engineer  at  ANPA/RI. 

Simon,  visiting  the  Hcurtjord 
(Conn.)  Times  in  conjunction 
with  a  study  on  editorial-news 
layout  to  be  published  this  year 
by  ANPA/RI,  found  that  the  old 
“glue  pot”  on  each  copy  editor’s 
desk  had  been  replaced  with  a 
pump  style  oil  dispensing  can 
containing  rubber  cement. 

As  explained  in  the  ANPA/RI 
Bulletin,  Don  Noel,  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  the  oil  cans 
provide  a  flow  of  rubber  cement 
simply  by  depressing  the 
plunger,  while  the  nozzle  guides 
where  the  cement  goes. 

The  good  news  of  Simon’s 
find  at  the  Times  spread  fast  and 
Bulletin  Editor  Mai  Merritt  soon 
purchased  a  No.  5  Eagle  Pump 
Oiler  ($1.14)  at  Woolworth’s. 

Merritt  claims  the  oiler  is 
“fast  and  clean  and  certainly 
makes  the  task  of  copy  pasting 
much  less  messy.”  He  does  not 
recommend  it  for  photography  ' 
mounting,  but  says  that  for  the  , 
“day-to-day  work  of  preparing  , 
a  rough  dummy,  it’s  ideal.” 

The  oiler  solves  the  problem  of 
the  cement  drying  out  as  it  sits 
on  a  desk. 

This  type  of  oil  can,  the 
smallest  that  can  be  found,  can 
also  be  used  to  dispense  solvent/ 
thinner,  the  Bulletin  reports. 

Galleys  can  be  removed  from 
the  dummy  page  by  squirting 
a  small  amount  of  the  solvent/ 
thinner  on  the  copy,  then  “let 
it  soak  in  for  a  moment”  and  off 
the  galleys  come. 

There’s  no  problem  remaking 
the  dummy  since  the  thinner 
dries  rapidly  and  the  same 
galleys  can  be  reused. 

Fletcher  and  Louden 
win  writing  awards 

VaNCOI  VER 

William  Fletcher,  business 
editor  of  the  Sun,  has  won  Mac¬ 
Millan  Bloedel  Ltd.’s  annual 
journalism  award  for  British 
Columbia  daily  newspaper 
writers.  He  receives  the  $500 
first  prize  for  a  series  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  northern  b-rri- 
tory. 

Peter  Louden,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Victoria  Time,  is 
the  winner  of  the  second  award 
of  $250.  He  did  a  flash  back  on 
the  evacuation  of  Canadian.^  of 
Japanese  ancestry  from  coastal 
B.  C.  to  interior  points  when 
Japan  entered  the  Second  World 
War. 
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SHAFFSTALL  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

5149  E.  65th  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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HAS  CROSSED 


THE  BORDER 


At  one  time  Abitibi  was  just  one  of  your  Canadian  business  neighbors,  another  company  in  the 
forest  products  industry.  Today  We  are  American  and  Canadian,  with  newsprint  mills  in  both 
countries  with  an  annual  capacity  of  almost  1,150,000  tons.  Abitibi  has  established  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  built  on  quality  and  service.  We  have  crossed  the  border  and  are  a  corporate 
citizen  serving  a  growing  number  of  United  States  newspaper  publishers.  Next  time  your  Abitibi 
representative  calls,  give  him  the  opportunity  to  let  you  know  what  we  have  to  offer. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
CLARENDON  PAPER  SALES  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

/Ibitibi 


ITU  appoints 
publisher 
at  Free  Press 


Colorado  Springs 

International  Typographical 
Union  has  terminated  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Joe  and  Bette  Brown  as 
publisher  and  managing  editor, 
respectively,  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press. 

Bill  Williams  has  been  named 
general  manager,  a  position 
equivalent  to  publisher  on  the 
ITU-owmed  newspaper.  He  said 
that  for  the  present  he  will 
handle  all  executive  responsibili¬ 
ties,  including  those  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Williams,  38,  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  since  1951.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  ITU 
president’s  staff  since  1961  and 
most  recently  served  as  an  ITU 
field  executive  in  Waco,  Texas. 
His  wife,  Lewis,  is  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  H’aco  News-Tribune. 

Joe  Brown  took  ov'er  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  union  paper,  which 
was  founded  in  1947  following 
a  dispute  and  lockout  with  the 
other  daily  paper  here,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph,  in  December, 
1950,  and  was  replaced  eight 
months  later. 


HEART  OF  INFORMATION  BANK  will  be  e  third-generation,  real- 
time  computer  (IBM  System  360/50  above]  and  software  combina¬ 
tion  which  will  be  designed  especially  for  immediate  computer-to-user 
response  time-shared)  with  a  large  number  of  remote  terminals.  The 
system  will  make  available  vast  resources  of  information  in  the  New 
York  Times  clipping  library  and  other  facilities  with  speed  and 
thoroughness. 


In  1965,  he  was  again  named 
general  manager,  and  his  wife, 
Bette,  has  been  managing  editor 
during  that  period.  The  Browns 
said  they  have  no  immediate 
plans. 
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Stores’  promotion 
rained  out;  paper 
re-runs  ad  section 


Westerly,  R.  I. 

After  eight  years,  the  West¬ 
erly  Sun  lost  an  annual  bet  with 
the  weatherman — and  the  pay¬ 
off  was  a  re-run  of  the  local 
merchants’  Spring  Opening  ad¬ 
vertising  section. 

It  all  started  back  in  1961 
when  Westerly  and  Paw’catuck 
merchants — and  the  Westerly 
Sun — became  concerned  over  the 
possible  iwash-out  of  a  Spring 
Opening  promotion  due  to  too 
much  snow  or  rain.  The  Sun  de¬ 
cided  to  self-insure  the  mer¬ 
chants’  advertising  dollars  by 
guaranteeing  a  re-run  of  the 
pages  at  no  extra  cost  to  them. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
re-run,  the  Spring  Opening 
must  have  been  drenched  under 
at  least  .2  inch  of  rainfall  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  8  a.  m.  and 
5  p.  m.  on  the  day  following  the 
publishing  of  the  Spring  Open¬ 
ing  section,  or  be  buried  under 
a  fresh  snowfall  measuring  at 
least  five  inches  at  9  a.  m. 

Readings  made  by  the  Town 
of  Westerly  Public  Works  De¬ 
partment  would  determine  the 
ofiicial  amount  of  rain  or  snow. 
On  the  day  after  the  1969 
Spring  Opening  section  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Sun,  the  Public 
Works  Department  notified  the 
Sun  that  .53  inch  of  rain  had  al¬ 
ready  fallen  between  8  a.  m.  and 
3  p.  m. 


Florida  wine 
Hearst  medal 
third  time 


A  report  of  the  events  tliat 
led  to  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  football  team’s  demand  that 
their  coach  be  fired  w’on  national 
honors  for  David  E.  Bourdon, 
executive  sports  editor  of  the 
campus  newspaper,  the  Dia- 
mondback. 

Bourdon,  in  his  junior  year, 
was  awarded  first  place  and  an 
$800  scholarship  by  the  judges 
of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation’s  $50,000  Joumali.sm 
Awards  Program.  In  addition, 
he  won  a  matching  grant  for  his 
school  and  became  eligible  to 
join  seven  other  finalists  in 
Washington  to  compete  for 
further  scholarships  in  the 
championship  bracket  of  the 
program. 

Grace  Arnett,  University  of 
New  Mexico  senior,  placed 
second  and  was  awarded  a  $400 
scholarship.  Raul  Ramirez, 
junior.  University  of  Florida, 
and  Robert  L.  Verbosky,  senior. 
West  Virginia  University,  tied 
for  third  place  and  received 
$275  scholarships. 

The  University  of  Florida’s 
team  of  student  writers  won  the 
intercollegiate  competition  and 
the  Foundation’s  gold  medallion 
for  their  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  This  was 
the  third  time  in  the  nine-year 
history  of  the  Hearst  program 
that  Florida  has  placed  first  in 
the  school  competition,  which 
runs  concurrently  with  the 
scholarship  program.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  placed  second 
and  West  Virginia  University 
came  in  third. 

Judges  of  the  competition  are 
Roger  Tatarian,  vicepresident 
and  editor.  United  Pres  Inter¬ 
national  ;  Hubbard  Keavy, 
former  Los  Angeles  bureau 
chief.  Associated  Press,  and 
George  Beebe,  senior  managing 
editor,  Miami  Herald. 


Metro  press  users 
form  organization 

Goss  Metro  Offset  Press  own-  j 
ers  throughout  the  United 
States  have  formed  a  Metro 
Offset  Users  Group.  Ed  Padilla, 
production  manager  of  the  Sae- 
rnmento  (Calif.)  Union,  report¬ 
ed  that  31  publishing  firms  have 
become  associated  with  it. 

The  first  formal  meeting  mU 
take  place  Saturday,  June  7,  in 
Chicago  prior  to  the  ANPA  RI 
Production  Conference.  Pre¬ 
press  and  offset  operations  will 
be  discussed  at  this  meeting. 
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LET  US  HELP  YOU  KEEP  TRACK  OF  YOUR  SUBSCRIBERS! 


Your  subscribers  are  more  inclined  to  contact  you  to  transfer  their  newspaper  to  their  new 
address  when  their  subscription  is  in  combination  with  our  magazine  service  or  reader 
insurance  coverage. 

In  addition,  our  specially  developed  training  seminars,  sales  aids  and  promotion  programs 
provide  circulation  growth  and  additional  revenue  for  250  Daily  Newspapers  each  year!  • 

It’s  a  fact  that  your  mobile  subscribers  “start  and  stop"  all  year  ‘round.  It’s  also  a  fact  that 
our  circulation  programs  hold  subscribers  and  keep  track  of  them  too! 

Please  write  for  complete  details  without  obligation. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  COMPANY 

7425  Lake  Street,  River  Forest,  Illinois  60305 
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Texas  winners — part  II 


TheDailasJ^sHer^ 

Three  Who  Came  Back  From  Viet  Hell 


Smith's  Tax  Ideas 
Split  Dallas  Salons 


TtwAfiriMrf  Draff 

Eiperts  Should  Help  'Hooked  K»d 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

Here  are  the  Texas  typography  winners  in  the 
circulation  category  of  75,000  and  above. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald,  layout  by  Charles  Dam- 
eron,  won  first  place.  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  lay 
out  by  R.  E.  Haas,  placed  second. 

Both  exemplify  clean,  functional,  eye-inviting  ty¬ 
pography. 

Youll  notice  that  practically  every  element  in  the 
two  pages  forms  a  neat  rectangle,  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  in  conformation.  How  that  does  help  read¬ 
ability!  And  it  can  be  done,  protests  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

A  straight-line  squareoff  of  body  type  enables  the 
eye  to  float  through  the  masses.  Tortuous  zig-zags 
discourage  the  reader.  They  force  him  to  hopscotch 
up,  across  and  down  the  columns. 

One  might  cavil  that  the  box  sunk  in  the  Nixon 
story  in  The  Morning  News  forms  a  zig-zag.  That’s 
not  exactly  the  case,  however,  because  the  boxed 
story  is  part  of  the  Nixon  package  and  really  doesn’t 
intrude.  The  skyjacker  piece  in  The  Times  Herald 
does  zig-zag. 

Shape  is  important.  Squares  can  be  as  unattrac¬ 
tive  as  zig-zags.  Rectangles  form  the  golden  oblongs 
the  Greek  artists  created.  And  are  representations 
usually  are  rectangular  in  format. 

Both  papers  sink  column  rules.  The  Times  Herald 
sinks  cutoffs,  too.  There’s  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  news  editors  about  sinking  cutoffs. 

Some  feel  a  cutoff  is  needed  between  unrelated 
are  and  body  and  beneath  wild  pictures.  But  is  it? 


0!l)r  Dallas  plormnQ 


Fcflcrul  I  rhaii  Uenewal  for  Fair  Park  Studied 


Readers  are  smart  these  days.  They’re  capable  of 
figuring  out  pretty  fast  whether  a  piece  of  art  is 
related  or  unrelated  to  an  adjacent  story. 

The  Times  Herald  which  rejiggered  its  format 
last  summer,  has  gone  to  an  inviting  seven  and  one- 
half-column  format.  One  and  one-half  columns  of 
news  briefs  drop  down  columns  1  and  2.  They 
(Called  Changing  World.  That  motif  was  used  telling 
in  Times  Herald  promotion  before  going  seven  and 
one-half:  Watch  Out,  Changing  World,  We’re  Going 
to  Cover  You. 

A  neat  device  is  used  in  the  spread  of  the  No.  1 
story  in  The  Times  Herald.  The  equivalent  of  an 
editor’s  note,  in  14-point  italic,  is  spotted  in  column 
1.  Who  says  an  editor’s  note  must  run  atop  the 
story.  And  it  doesn’t  have  to  explain  it’s  an  editor’s 
note. 

That  six-column  format  in  the  Morning  News  is 
a  thing  of  beauty.  It’s  nothing  new  to  the  News, 
which  went  six-column  May  16, 1965. 

In  that  format,  a  page  can  be  .set  faster,  made 
up  faster  and  read  fqster. 

White  space  is  used  judiciously — under  the  name¬ 
plate,  beneath  heads,  between  by-lines  and  credit 
lines  and  between  credit  lines  and  leads. 

The  thiee  bullets  are  orange  color  spots. 

Big  1).  Another  good-newspaper  town  in  Texas. 

(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 
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ordered  2  more.” 


“I  figure  4  Swiftapes  will 
produce  as  much  or  more  tape 
than  7  other  keyboards. 
That’s  why  I 


In  Ray  Tygret’s  eyes,  operator  satisfaction  and  production 
speed  are  the  outstanding  benefits  of  the  two  Swiftape 
Keyboards  the  Rock  Island  ARGUS  installed  in  1967. 
No  newcomer  to  tape-controlled  typecasting,  the  paper 
put  in  its  first  tape  perforator  in  1952,  and  had  seven 
machines  in  operation  when  Swiftape  was  added. 

As  Tygret  says,  “I  wanted  to  revolutionize  our  tape 
system.  We  were  almost  at  peak  capacity  with  the  manual 
perforators,  and  I  wanted  to  do  something  besides  just 
adding  more  machines. 

“We  considered  a  computer,  but  after  evaluating  our 
requirements,  decided  that  getting  tape  justified  wasn’t 
our  real  problem.  The  problem  was  keyboarding.  We 
needed  to  get  justified  lines  into  tape  faster. 

“We  put  in  two  Swiftapes,  and  our  justified  tape  produc¬ 
tion  per  keyboard  went  up  about  50*  I — so  I  figure  four 
Swiftapes  will  produce  as  much  or  more  than  our  seven 
conventional  keyboards.  I  think  a  Swiftape  can  pay  for 
itself  in  18  months  of  operation.” 

For  the  future,  Tygret  is  planning  an  all-Swiftape  pro¬ 
duction  department.  As  he  says,  “My  publisher  really 
believes  in  putting  news  in  the  paper . . .  50/50  most  of  the 
time.  With  Swiftape,  I’m  getting  what  I  want.  I’m  getting 
production.” 

Swiftape  is  Ludlow’s  new  computing/memory  key¬ 
board  that  produces  more  perfectly  justified  tape  than 
any  other  justifying  keyboard.  Swiftape  eliminates  loose 
and  tight  lines  .  .  .  Swiftape  gives  you  more  control  over 
typographic  quality  . . .  Swiftape  is  the  practical  answer  to 
many  composing  room  problems  because  it  was  designed 
by  men  who  understand  those  problems.  Swiftape  is  sold 
with  a  full  l-year  guarantee,  and  Ludlow  makes  the  com¬ 
plete  installation  and  trains  your  operators. 

Find  out  how  Swiftape  can  solve  your  problems.  Send 
today  for  more  information  and  a  Free  In-Plant  Analysis. 


Raymond  T.  Tygret,  Production  Manager, 
Rock  Island  (III.)  ARGUS 


“I  didn’t  like  Swiftape 
when  I  first  saw  it.  It 
fools  you  because 
there's  no  quick  way 
to  show  what  it  can 
do,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  doesn’t  fully  ex¬ 
plain  its  flexibility." 


"Easy  error  correction 
is  a  big  advantage  on 
Swiftape.  My  opera¬ 
tors  are  catching  more 
of  their  own  mistakes 
because  they  can  refer 
to  hard  copy." 


LUDLOW 

swiftape^ 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 
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*‘LETTERS,  WE  GET  LETTERS^* 


The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

Will  the  editor  with  the  fat¬ 
test  mailbag  please  stand  up? 

Prompting  this  request  is  the 
coincidence  that  two  letters 
came  across  our  desk  this  week, 
each  written  by  an  editor  claim¬ 
ing  that  his  newspaper  possibly 
rates  as  tops  in  the  country  in 
the  number  of  letters  to  the 
editor  received,  in  their  circula¬ 
tion  group. 

The  two  weekly  papers,  the 
Lakeland  Times  of  Minocqua, 
Wis.  (editor.  Bob  Burrill)  and 
the  Seneca  (S.C.)  Journal  & 
Tugaloo  Tribune,  (editor,  Paul 
League)  happen  to  be  in  the 
same  circulation  range  (5,300 
and  6,800,  respectively)  and 
they  also  happen  to  have  almost 
an  identical  reader  response  in 
the  number  of  letters  received. 

This  isn’t  a  contest  to  see 
which  paper  has  the  most  read¬ 
er  response,  but  it  is  interesting 
that  while  so  many  daily  and 
weekly  editors  are  crying  for 
reader  participation  (some  have 
ev’en  been  known  to  write  their 
own  letters  to  the  editor  criti¬ 
cizing  their  own  work),  there 
are  at  least  two  weeklies  that 
often  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
entire  pages  to  readers’  letters, 
in  addition  to  the  space  usually 
given  them  in  letters  columns. 

So  what  brings  the  postman 
so  heavily  laden  to  these  two 
newspapers? 

Participation  invited 

Burrill,  whose  paper  had  25 
letters  in  two  March  issues, 
says;  “Fundamentally  we  in¬ 
vite  it  (reader  participation). 
We  endeavor  to  extend  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  our  readers  are  part  of 
us.  And  tha,  of  course,  sounds 
corny,  but  it  exists  as  a  fact. 
In  the  editorials,  as  well  as  my 
column  (‘Burrill-Esque’),  and 
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on  a  weekly  ‘Lakeland  Yester- 
s’  (articles  and  pictures  from 
the  area’s  past  history)  page 
we  invite  reader  participation. 

“Of  course  we  always  cudgel 
with  controversy  on  the  editorial 
page  as  well  as  in  stories  and 
in  my  column.” 

Agree  <m  controversy 

League  and  Burrill  agree  on 
the  need  for  controversy. 

The  Journal,  says  League,  is 
in  the  foothills  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  “and  we  have  the  type  of 
people  whose  emotions  get  all 
heated  up.  They  like  to  feud  a 
bit. 

“We  try  to  keep  half  of  them 
mad  at  us  at  a  time,”  League 
goes  on,  “and  then  change  sides 
once  in  a  while.” 

Keeping  half  of  the  Journal’s 
readers  mad  all  the  time  can 
produce  problems  for  League 
who  has  been  threatened  with 
beatings  and  whippings,  (al¬ 
though  none  have  materialized). 

The  same  topics  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  generate  the  same  reac¬ 
tion  from  readers.  For  instance. 
League  says  the  subject  of 
taxes  isn’t  a  prime  motivator  in 
his  area,  yet  many  of  the  let¬ 
ters  in  the  Times  concerned 
this  issue. 

‘Personal’  journalism 

The  Journal’s  best  reader 
response  comes.  League  notes, 
when  editorial  and  news  copy 
“get  personal.” 

An  example  of  League’s  “per¬ 
sonal”  journalism  was  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  crusade  against  outhouses 
(“privies  if  you  will,”  League 
says),  in  Seneca. 

League  got  results  by  not  only 
exposing  the  existence  of  these 
“vestiges  of  the  past”  but  by 
comparing  the  privy  count  in 
Seneca  with  that  in  other  towns 
I  (Seneca  had  the  most,  natural¬ 
ly). 

Also  letter  provoking  was  the 
slap  on  the  wrist  the  Journal 
gave  area  residents  by  letting 
them  know  their  children  were 
depositing  empty  beer  cans  all 
over  town,  including  on  church 
I  lawns,  (one  preacher  shot  up 
the  back  tire  of  a  car  load  of 
teens). 

The  Times  does  not  have  a 
I  great  deal  of  competition.  There 
is  only  one  other  paper,  a  daily 
\  (circ.  6,289)  in  the  two  coun¬ 
ties  served  by  the  Times,  so  the 
work  load  is  greater. 

The  Times  draws  good  reader- 
ship  response  because  of  its 


pains  of  the  area.  The  old 
equation  of:  more  peoplec=more 
children=more  schools=taxpay- 
er  squeeze,  is  making  itself  felt 
in  northern  Wisconsin  and  the 
taxpayers  are  making  them¬ 
selves  heard  through  the  “What 
Others  Think”  column. 

Burrill  points  out  that  the 
Times  is  somewhat  unique  since 
the  winter  months  find  fully 
half  the  paper’s  subscribers  liv¬ 
ing  in  other,  warmer  sections  of 
the  country.  But  the  paper  fol¬ 
lows  them  to  their  southern  re¬ 
treats,  and  they  continue  to 
write  letters  “back  home.” 

These  are  the  “just  letting 
you  know  what  we’re  doing” 
kind  of  letters. 

Example:  “We  have  been 
receiving  our  Times  in  fine 
shape  and  as  usual  enjoy  it 
very  much. 

“We  have  had  quite  a  hectic 
winter  what  with  Mary’s  leg  in 
a  cast  .  .  .  etc.”  postmarked  in 
Florida. 

Conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  a  topic  getting  increas¬ 
ing  national  coverage  with  the 
rising  concern  over  water  and 
air  pollution,  rates  high  in  let¬ 
ter  topics  for  the  Times. 

Hot  topic 

The  Times  found  a  “hot  topic” 
in  a  controversy  over  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  deer,  not  by  gun,  but  by 
bow  and  arrow.  Opposition  to 
men  shooting  arrows  into  the 
air  (landing  they  know  not 
where,  especially  not  in  game 
said  one  reader  reflecting  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  ancient  weap¬ 
on),  is  strong  since  the  bow 
hunting  season  comes  when  does 
are  still  tending  to  their  fawns, 
and  at  a  time  that  precedes  the 
gun  hunting  season  drawing 
complaint  letters  from  bullet- 
minded  woodsmen. 

The  issue  of  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals,  exemplified  by  the  Time’s 
letters  and  the  recent  world¬ 
wide  uproar  over  the  killing  of 
baby  seals  in  Canada  and  Alas¬ 
ka,  seldom  fails  to  drive  readers 
to  pen  and  paper. 

Like  many  progressive  edi¬ 
tors,  League  follows  a  policy 
of  not  only  reporting  what  hap¬ 
pened  but  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.  “Although  we  cover  the 
city  council  meetings,  school 
board  meetings,  etc.,  and  report 
what  happens,  we  try  to  stay 
one  step  ahead  of  this  because 
of  our  weekly  publication. 

Anticipating 

“That  is,”  League  explained, 
“we  try  to  anticipate  the  news, 
to  tell  our  readers  what  is  com¬ 
ing  up,  just  as  prominently  as 
what  has  been.  On  the  ‘what 
has  been’  story  daily  papers 
have  six  days  to  beat  us,  but  we 
do  advance  stories  and  these 
are  sometimes  better  than  the 


close  coverage  of  the  growing  ‘after’  type. 
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“Our  best  bets  are  feat  ire 
stories,  and  special  indepth  re¬ 
porting  that  the  dailies  haven’t 
thought  of,”  League  went  on. 

Reflecting  on  the  number  of 
letters  his  paper  receives. 
League  says:“I  think  this  in 
indicative  of  reader  interest  and 
the  fact  that  we  prod.” 

The  paper,  he  says,  is  “not 
the  stepchild  of  a  job  printing 
firm  or  the  plaything  of  a  rich 
politician.  We’re  serious  about 
the  product  every  week,”  and 
that  brings  in  letters. 

Burrill  maintains  that  Times 
readers,  “regard  us  as  a  news¬ 
paper  that  substantially  pro¬ 
vides  the  news,  and  also  a.s  a 
fair  sounding  board  for  our 
readers”  and  that  too  brings 
the  mailman  running. 


Famous  broadsheet 
paper  reduces  size 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer  and 
Mirror,  considered  to  be  the 
widest  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  decided  to  shrink  to  a 
more  conventional  format. 

For  the  past  70  years,  the 
144-year-old  paper  has  been  al¬ 
most  twice  the  size  of  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper.  However,  on 
June  1,  it  will  appear  in  normal, 
newspaper  size. 

George  W.  Morgan,  owner 
and  publisher,  announced  that 
“due  to  the  increased  costs  in 
printing  and  stock,  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  install  a  new 
press. 

“With  the  installation  of  this 
equipment  it  will  now  be  im¬ 
possible  to  continue  the  large 
page  size  of  the  present  news¬ 
paper,”  he  added. 

• 

Weeklies’  subscribers 
get  accident  policy 

Edina,  Minn. 

A  low-cost  hospitalization  and 
accident  insurance  program  for 
subscribers  has  been  inaugpirat- 
ed  by  the  chain  of  22  weekly 
Sun  newspapers. 

The  program  will  provide  tax- 
free  benefits  ranging  from  $100 
to  $20,000  for  a  premium  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  2%<  per  day.  The 
plan,  which  pays  benefits  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  policyholder  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  other  insurance 
program  he  may  have,  was  de¬ 
signed  and  underwritten  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Assurance  Company  of 
Chicago. 

• 

Baby  Week  splurge 

Fremont,  Mich. 

On  April  20,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  across  the  country  carried 
Gerber  full-page,  four-color  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  the  annual 
Baby  Week  promotion. 

UBLISHER  (or  April  26,  1969 
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Write  your  own 
Trusty  Tj^writer  ad 


I  WHICH  tOCNTirV  ONtV  THC  MOOUCT  THf  COCA-COLA  COMAANV. 


After  two  years  of  being  constantly  reminded  that  our  trade 
marks  ‘‘Coca-Cola"  and  “Coke”  should  be  treated  with  tender, 
loving  care,  we  figure  you  know  as  much  about  writing  a  Trusty 
Typewriter  ad  as  we  do. 

So  why  not  give  it  a  whirl?  If  we  like  the  ad  you  send  us  and  it 
passes  the  intensive  scrutiny  of  our  lawyers,  we‘ll  proudly  publish 
it.  About  next  September  or  October,  as  the  crow  flies. 

But  even  if  we  don’t  like  it  or  our  lawyer  gets  pains  over  it— 


we’ll  send  you  a  very  appreciative  award:  a  14*  x  27*  poster  of 
those  immortal  words  we  all  love  and  know  so  well:  "Always  Capi¬ 
talized,  Never  Pluralized,  Never  Possessive.” 

So  send  in  your  very  own  Trusty  Typewriter  ad  to:  Bill  Pruitt, 
Manager  Public  Relations  Department,  The  Coca-Cola  Company, 
P.  0.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

We  can  hardly  wait! 
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Weekly  trade 
group  meets 
in  Detroit 


Detroit 

The  Accredited  Home  News¬ 
papers  of  America  will  hold  its 
27th  annual  convention  at  the 
Hotel  Pontchartrain  here,  April 
30-May  3. 

AHNA  is  a  national  trade 
association  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishers.  The  membership 
contains  325  urban  and  suburban 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  shopping  guides 
whose  combined  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeds  six  million. 

Roger  S.  Buchanan,  general 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  is  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  Nicholas  S. 
Schmitt,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  (Seattle,  Wash.), 
is  program  chairman  and  mod¬ 
erator.  Serving  as  co-chairmen 
will  be  William  S.  Melius,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Melius 
Newspapers  (Lincoln  Park, 
Mich.),  and  William  A.  Ross, 
publisher  of  the  Guide  News¬ 
papers  (Dearborn,  Mich.). 

The  first  discussion  session 
Thursday  morning  will  feature 
members  speaking  on  “Business 
and  Personnel  Management.” 
Following  the  luncheon  will  be 
a  presentation  by  William  B. 
Bond,  advertising  director  of  J. 
L.  Hudson’s  department  store 
in  Detroit,  and  a  discussion  ses¬ 
sion  on  “Best  News  and  Edi¬ 
torial.” 

Friday’s  discussion  sessions 
will  have  as  their  topics  “Auto¬ 
mation  and  Production”  and 
“Display  Advertising  Sales.” 

On  Friday  evening,  winners 
in  the  1969  Best  Newspapers 
Contest  will  receive  their  awards 
from  Contest  Chairman  William 
A.  Ross  and  Professor  S.  A. 
Holden,  dean  of  the  Department 


'V 


OVER  $10  MILLION  will  be  paid  by  Metromedia  Inc.  for  Chicago 
UHF  television  station  WFLD-TV  (channel  32)  according  to  an 
agreement  signed  by  John  W.  Kluge,  right,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Metromedia,  and  Bailey  K.  Howard,  left,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  owners  of  the  station. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to  FCC  approval. 


of  Journalism,  Wayne  State 
University. 

Also  presented  at  the  banquet 
is  the  Sam  B.  Anson  Memorial 
Award  to  a  publisher  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Presentation  will  be  made 
by  William  P.  Dole,  Dole  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  (Cambridge, 
Mass.),  winner  of  last  year’s 
award. 

The  convention  will  adjourn 
on  Saturday  after  the  discussion 
session  on  “Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales.” 

Participants  in  the  general 
discussions  will  include  Sidney 
Curtis  of  the  Revere  (Mass.) 
Journal,  William  P.  Dole;  Sid¬ 
ney  Edelberg  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Herald,  Howard  Etling 
of  Neighborhood  News  (St. 
Louis,  Mo.),  Jules  Jacobsen  of 
the  North  Jersey  Suburbanite 
(Englewood,  N.J.),  William 
Kappes  of  the  Detroit  Shopping 
News,  Louis  A.  Derner  of  Ler- 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

WlltUm  Ginsbtrg — Consulting  Enginntr  •  Robort  K.  Ginsbtrg  PE 
Horman  S.  Brandas  PE 
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ner  Home  Newspapers  (Chica¬ 
go),  Bruce  Sagan  of  Economist 
Newspapers  (Chicago),  Nicho¬ 
las  Schmitt  of  News  Publishing 
Company  (Seattle),  and  Fred 
Stuebling  of  Cincinnati  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers. 

• 

Alabama  student  wins 
sports  writing  prize 

Owen  Davis  won  first  prize  of 
$200  in  a  national  student- 
sportswriting  contest  sponsored 
by  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  and  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  of 
America.  There  were  146  en¬ 
tries. 

Davis,  a  20-year-old  junior 
from  Auburn,  Alabama,  and  the 
son  of  Neal  O.  Davis,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Auburn  Bulletin, 
won  the  column  feature  category 
with  his  humorous  column  on 
Clemson’s  football  coach,  entitled 
“Frank  Howard,  Baron  from 
Barlow  Bend.”  Davis  told  one 
of  the  judges,  “I  started  writing 
sports  for  the  Bulletin  in  high 
school — I  worked  for  my  Dad 
every  day  after  school  my  last 
three  years  in  high  school.” 

• 

48  classified  pages 
Detroit  News  record 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  has  set  a 
new  record  for  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  96-year  high  was  set  just 
a  month  ago  with  46  pages. 
Sunday’s  (April  13)  issue  had 
48  pages  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  major  factor  in  Sunday’s 
high  volume  is  the  large  Home 
and  Real  Estate  Section. 


Judges  hail 
new  designs 
with  offset 

Toro  nto 

Montreal  Le  Devoir  and 
Stratford  Beacon  Herald  were 
announced  as  1968  winners  of 
the  John  A.  MacLaren  news¬ 
paper  awards  for  graphic  ex¬ 
cellence. 

A  panel  of  four  judges  se¬ 
lected  the  two  papers — Le  De¬ 
voir  from  the  over-30,000-cir('U- 
lation  class  and  the  Beacon  Her¬ 
ald  from  the  under-30,000  class 
— on  the  basis  of  Tuesday,  Nov. 
26,  1968,  editions  submitted  by 
93  of  Canada’s  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Presentations  were  made  by 
Floyd  Chalmers,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
awards. 

In  the  over-30,000  class  best- 
page  awards  were  made  to:  Le 
Devoir,  front  page;  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  editorial  and 
financial ;  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
sports.  No  award  was  made  for 
women’s  pages. 

In  the  under-30,000  class:  the 
Beacon  Herald,  front  page; 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  edi¬ 
torial  and  sports;  New  West¬ 
minster  Columbian,  women’s.  No 
award  was  given  for  financial 
pages. 

Chalmers  said  the  judges 
noted  with  interest  the  number 
of  papers  printing  by  the  offset 
process  which  won  awards.  Le 
Devoir  is  printed  offset  by  a 
commercial  printer. 

The  judges  suggested  that 
women’s  pages  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  favor  of  new  kinds  of 
special-interest  pages,  such  as 
fashion  pages  which  would  be 
designed  for  both  men  and 
women. 

Judges  were:  artist  Alex  Col¬ 
ville,  Sackville,  N.B.;  architect 
John  C.  Parkin,  Toronto;  Dan¬ 
ielle  Ros,  chief  of  design  of  the 
University  of  Montreal  Press; 
J.  Ernest  Richardson,  Van¬ 
couver,  president  of  B.C.  Tele¬ 
phone. 

The  awards,  established  in 
1962,  are  named  for  the  founder 
of  MacLaren  Advertising  Co. 
Ltd.,  who  died  in  1955.  They  are 
sponsored  by  the  company. 

• 

Circulator  named 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Charles  T.  Leipham  has  Ix  en 
named  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  He  had  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  home  delivery  manager 
for  the  past  year.  Previously, 
he  was  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times. 
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Press  Council  reads  over 
British  editors’  shoulders 


In  Britain,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  question  of  whether 
to  print  or  not  to  print  can  be¬ 
come  an  editorial  dilemma. 

Good  taste,  completeness  of 
facts,  or  invasion  of  privacy 
could  raise  questions  about  a 
lively  story  a  new’spaper  has 
developed  or  come  in  possession 
of.  A  good  editor  wants  to 
print  good,  lively  stories,  but 
few  editors  wish  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  a  libel  suit.  The  ques¬ 
tion  becomes  one  of  judgement, 
courage  and  the  need  for  bet¬ 
ter  guidance  rather  than  an 
over-cautious  lawryer. 

But  in  Britain,  unlike  in  the 
U.S.,  there  is  a  panel  or  board 
supported  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry — the  Press  Council — that 
hands  down  moral  quasi-legal 
rulings  which,  over  the  years, 
have  become  a  sort  of  guide  to 
editors  and  reporters. 

Decisions  of  the  Council  do 
not  mean  that  an  editor  or  his 
paper  can  escape  civil  action. 
The  rulings  are  not  final,  but 
they  do  mean,  according  to  Allan 
Paterson,  North  American  editor 
for  Reuters  for  the  past  18 
months  and  London  editor  pre¬ 
viously  for  the  British  wire 
service,  that  some  of  the  heat 
is  drawn  off. 

Often  a  reprimand 

A  Council  reprimand  is  more 
than  a  paragraph  ‘correction.* 
It  calls  for  a  story  the  offending 
paper  is  obliged  to  print  and 
which  other  papers  may  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  carry  as  news.  And 
in  court,  if  a  case  goes  that  far, 
the  Council’s  thinking  fre¬ 
quently  carries  weight  with  the 
bench. 

“The  Council  is  a  moral  force 
more  than  anything  else,”  Pat¬ 
erson  said,  “and  a  newspaper  is 
not  required  to  obey  its  stric¬ 
tures,  but  most  of  them  do  pay 
attention.” 

And  in  Britain  the  Council  is 
respected  because  of  the  efforts 
it  has  made  to  widen  the  field 
of  news  cov'erage. 

It  is  in  favor  of  editors  who 
take  risks,  provided  the  risk  is 
in  the  direction  of  public  inter¬ 
est. 

Lord  Devlin,  jurist,  former 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  and  now 
chairman  of  the  joint  board  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
try  and  chairman  of  its  Council, 
makes  this  clear  in  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  panel’s  fifteenth 
report.  Some  of  the  things  he 


says  are  to  the  point  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

“We  have  alw’ays  known,”  he 
says,  “that  there  are  two  top¬ 
ics,  both  of  them  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  press,  on  which  the 
law  is  obscure.  They  are  libel 
and  contempt  of  court.” 

He  adds  a  third — “the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  far  confidentiality 
can  be  imposed  and  enforced.” 
And  he  hammers  home  his 
meaning  with  these  cheering 
words: 

Obligation  of  confidence 

“The  Press  Council  has  made 
its  attitude  on  what  may  be 
called  the  ‘non-legal’  aspects  of 
this  last  question  quite  clear. 
The  Council  will  not  accept  that 
when  a  document  contains  ma¬ 
terial  of  public  interest  the 
author  can,  by  rubber-stamping 
it,  impose  an  obligation  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  everyone  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall.  If  an  editor 
comes  by  it  fairly  and  is  not 
himself  bound  by  the  confidence, 
he  must  use  his  discretion  about 
publishing  it,  satisfying  him¬ 
self  first  that  it  really  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  not  a  private  matter  and 
then  asking  himself  whether  its 
publication  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.” 

The  report  cites  cases  in  areas 
of  dispute  that  came  up  during 
the  year,  and  gives  details  of 
each  and  the  judg^nent  rendered. 
Lord  Devlin,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  cites  a  case  to  illustrate 
his  and  the  Council’s  thinking 
on  libel  and  contempt  in  the 
handling  of  a  “confidential”  doc¬ 
ument  a  branch  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  desired  withheld  from  the 
press. 

“The  editor  of  the  Express 
and  Star,”  he  observed,  “not  so 
long  ago  had  to  sail  in  all  these 
uncharted  waters.”  Involved  was 
a  decision  by  the  Dudley  Town 
Council  to  withhold  the  report 
of  an  inquiry  it  had  ordered 
into  the  practice  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  town’s  housing 
department.  A  lawyer,  the  coun¬ 
cil  said,  had  advised  them  not  to 
publish  the  report.  The  editor  of 
the  Express  and  Star,  into 
whose  hands  a  copy  had  fallen, 
wanted  to  publish  it  but  agreed 
to  hold  up  while  the  tow’n  coun¬ 
cil  went  to  court  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  bench  order  against 
publishing.  But  a  rival  news¬ 
paper,  meanwhile,  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post,  had  gotten  a  copy  of 
the  report,  and  its  editor  went 


Threat  of  damages 

Lord  Devlin  observes  that 
every  businessman  must  make 
decisions  according  to  his  best 
judgment  and  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  if  he  is  wrong  “he 
may  have  to  pay  substantial 
damages.  But  in  most  cases,”  he 
adds,  “his  lawyer  can  give  him 
some  idea  of  what  the  damages 
w’ill  be. 

“Cases  of  libel  are  among  the 
few  that  are  still  usually  sent 
for  trial  by  jury.  The  result  is 
that  the'  amount  of  damages  is 
always  unpredictable  and  may 
be  crippling.  .  .  .  An  editor  who 
makes  mistakes  must  expect, 
like  everyone  else,  to  pay  what 
is  reasonable,  but  he  ought  to  be 
protected  from  the  danger  of 
disproportionate  damages.  If  the 
public  wants  the  press  to  tell 
what  is  going  on,  it  must  not 
treat  erring  editors  as  delin¬ 
quents.  Too  often  a  verdict  of 
heavy  damages  against  a  news¬ 
paper  has  been  hailed  cheer¬ 
fully  as  a  deterrent  and  nobody 
seems  to  think  it  relevant  to  ask 
why  an  impaired  reputation 
should  be  solaced  with  so  much 
more  money  than  a  crippled 
body.” 

In  its  case  study,  under  a  sec¬ 
tion  headed  “Allegations  of  In¬ 
accuracy,”  the  Council  cites  the 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster,  involv¬ 
ing  an  oil  tanker  by  that  name 
that  came  apart  and  polluted 
beaches  with  crude  oil.  The  Peo¬ 


ple,  in  a  front-page  article,  re- 
_  ported:  “They  pray  in  the 

streets  as  50  miles  of  bea(  hes 
are  hit.  In  Penzance  thousands 
of  anxious  people  are  praying  in 
the  streets,  praying  to  avert  the 
disaster  that  seems  inevitable.” 
j  I  1^  The  newspaper  began  receiv¬ 

ing  complaints,  and  the  Pen¬ 
zance  Borough  Council,  through 
its  town  clerk  E.  D.  Wheale, 
ahead  and  published,  and  that  “complained  to  the  Press  Coun- 
ended  the  matter.  cjl  that  the  statement  about  peo- 

Lord  Devlin  complimented  the  pja  praying  in  the  streets  was 
Birmingham  Post  editor,  “This  without  a  vestige  of  truth  and 
is  a  heartening  example,”  he  •^vas  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
sta^,  “of  editorial  courage  intelligence  of  the  townspeoj)le. 
w’hich  is  the  only  quality  that  That  the  report  had  been  partic- 
can,  in  the  end,  prevail  against  ularly  damaging  was  proven  by 
legal  obscurity.”  a  sudden  decline  in  inquiries  for 

“The  great  vice  of  obscurity,”  accommodations _ Mr.  Wheale 

he  added,  “is  ^at  it  frightens  told  the  editor  of  The  People 
the  poor  and  timid  out  of  what  that  it  was  never  made  clear 
may  well  be  their  legal  rights,  that  Penzance  and  its  two  town- 
What  the  courageous  editor  has  ships  of  Newlyn  and  Mousehold 
to  appreciate  is  that  only  rarely  djjj  not  suffer  pollution  from 
will  he  be  provided  by  his  law-  Torrey  Canyon  oil.  .  .  .” 
yer  with  a  safe  conduct  through  Managing  editor  R.  T.  Payne 
the  intricacies  of  litel.  of  The  People  replied  that  the 

“It  is  no  use  asking  a  lawyer  reporter  who  covered  the  story 
%yhether  or  not  it  is  safe  to  pub-  was  only  trying  to  convey  the 
lish.  Naturally  his  reply  is  heav-  impression  that  the  people  of 
ily  weighed  with  caution.  The  Penzance  (of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
right  demand  to  make  upon  him  fame)  were  concerned  and 
is  for  his  estimate  of  the  risks  “praying  inwardly.”  Robert  Ed- 
involved,  and  on  that  and  on  wards,  the  editor,  in  a  longer 
the  other  factors  in  the  case,  reply,  according  to  the  Press 
the  editor  must  take  his  own  de-  Council,  “denied  that  the  news¬ 
paper  said  that  Newlyn  and 
f  I  Mousehole  had  suffered  or  that 

*  the  report  caused  ‘a  sudden  fall- 

i  observes  that  ing  off  of  inquiries  for  accom- 
man  must  make  modations.’  The  single  inaccura- 
ding  to  his  best  cy  was  printed  in  only  one  edi- 
with  the  knowl-  tion  of  The  People  and  was 
ie  is  wrong  “he  given  a  very  limited  circulation, 
pay  substantial  The  mistake  was  made  through 
n  most  cases,”  he  a  human  and  understandable  er- 
>rer  can  give  him  ror.  Combination  of  the  opening 
'hat  the  damages  sentence  in  the  original  report 
and  the  later  description  of  an 
el  are  among  the  incident  in  which  a  party  of  hol- 
still  usually  sent  iday  makers  were  openly  pray- 
ry.  The  result  is  ing  caused  two  people  handling 
tit  of  damages  is  the  report  to  believe  that  the 
ictable  and  may  first  paragraph  meant  that 
.  •  An  editor  who  thousands  of  people  were  openly 
PS  must  expect,  praying.  The  matter  was  dealt 
•Ise,  to  pay  what  with  in  good  faith  and  the  true 
lut  he  ought  to  be  facts  appeared  in  every  sequent 
i  the  danger  of  edition.” 
e  damages.  If  the 

the  press  to  tell  Expression  of  regret 

on,  it  must  not 

Klitors  as  delin-  Press  Council’s  adjudica- 

ten  a  verdict  of 

1  against  a  news-  “The  report  in  The  People 
;n  hailed  cheer-  contained  an  admitted  error 
rrent  and  nobody  ^bout  the  scenes  in  the  streets  of 
it  relevant  to  ask  Penzance  and  the  newspaper 
aired  reputation  subsequently  published  a  correc- 
:ed  with  so  much  ti®n  and  expressed  its  regret 
than  a  crippled  when  a  reader  drew  attention  to 
the  mistake.  In  these  circum- 
udy,  under  a  sec-  stances  no  further  action  by  the 
illegations  of  In-  Press  Council  is  called  for.” 
Council  cites  the  Another  case  concerned  Mrs. 

I  disaster,  involv-  P-  C.  Edwards,  wife  of  Ronald 
:er  by  that  name  Christopher  (Buster)  Edwards, 
irt  and  polluted  convicted  in  connection  with  the 
•ude  oil.  The  Peo-  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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(^Announcing 

the  fifth  annual 

IDfGAA -University  ofUMiissouri  zAwards 

for  Excellence  in 

business y  Economic  and  Financial  ^{e porting 
Ufewspapers-<tyi(Caga  fines  ^  1968-196  9 

THE  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


To  honor  excellence  in  reporting  and  interpreting  business,  economic,  and  financial  news  and  to  encourage  a  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  American  economic  system  by  means  of  broader  coverage  of  U.S.  business  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  the  University  of  Missouri  announces  the  fifth  annual  competition  for  five  SI, 000  awards.  The  awards  are  made 
under  a  grant  from  the  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America  (INGAA)  to  the  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Business  &  Public  Administration -at  the  University  of  Missouri. 


81,000 

1.  To  a  staff  raeniber  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 

81,000 

2.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  under  150,000. 

81,000 

3.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  over  1.50.000  or  a  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  or  wire  service  staff  member. 

81,000 

4.  To  a  staff  member  of,  or  outsi<le  contribu¬ 
tor  to,  a  general  circulation  magazine. 

81,000 

5.  To  a  staff  member  of,  or  outside  contribu¬ 
tor  to,  a  publication  addressing  itself  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  general  business  reader.  The 
topic  must  concern  some  aspect  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  business  and  government 

MATKRIAL  CONTENT 

The  Ruhiert  matter  of  all  enlrirs  must  ronerrn 
itself  primarily  with  the  American  husiness  scene 
and  its  significance  in  modern  society.  Entries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  category,  may  take  the  form  of 
straight  news  stories,  feature  articles,  odumns,  or 
editorials.  Entries  will  not  qualify  if  they  should 
appear  only  in  trade  nr  association  journals,  com¬ 
pany  publications  and  annual  reports. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  skill  and  accuracy  in 
research  and  reporting,  clarity  of  exposition,  and 
depth  of  insight. 


Entry  forms  ran  be  obtained  from  Prof.  Tim¬ 
othy  Hubbard,  ING.A.A  Program  Director,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  .Missouri,  Columbia, 
Missouri,  65201. 

All  entrip.s  for  the  fifth  annual  awards 
must  be  published  between  May  1,  1%8,  and 
May  1,  1969.  Kntries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  May  15,  1%9. 


1968  WINNERS 

(Categories  1 — 5  Respectively) 

ROBERT  SCHWARZ 

Park  Ridge  (III.)  Herald 

ROBERT  A.  FOSTER 

W orcester  ( Mass.)  Telegram 

JOSEPH  A.  LIVINGSTON 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

JOHN  F.  JESSUP 

Life 

PETER  WEAVER 

Forbes 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

Chairman 

MR.  R.K.T.  LARSON 
Honorary  Chairman 
Society  of  American  Business  Writers 


Members 

MR.  JOHN  L.  COBBS 
Editor,  Business  K  eek 
DR.  ALLEN  O.  FELIX 
rtew  York  Stock  Exchange 
DR.  DAVID  P.  FORSYTH 
Vice  President 
Hagen  Communications  Inc. 

MR.  JACK  FOSTER 
Editor 

Rorky  Mountain  .Veas 
PROF.  JOHN,FOSTER 
Director  of  Advanced  Programs 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Cidumbia  University 
MR.  DARRYL  R.  FRANCIS 
President 

Fetleral  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
MR.  STUART  LIST 
Publisher,  Chicago's  American 
MR.  MARSHALL  LOEB 
Senior  Editor,  Time 
DR.  CARL  H.  MADDEN 
Chief  Economist 
U.  S.  (Chamber  of  (Commerce 
MR.  JOHN  A.  MeWETHY 
Managing  Editor 

Midwest  Edition  -  W  all  Street  Journal 
MR.  PAUL  E.  NEVILLE 

Executive  Editor,  Buffalo  Evening  \eus 
MR.  WILLIAM  I.  RAY,  JR. 

Executive  Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution 
MR.  EDWIN  A.  WEEGAR 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
l.os  Angeles  Times 


INGAA-UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  AWARDS 


Press  Council 

{Continued  from  page  44) 


Great  Train  Robbery,  who  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Press  Council 
that  the  Daily  Mirror  had  pub¬ 
lished  an  untrue  story  about  her 
husband  on  the  basis  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  the  newspaper 
said  it  had  with  him  in  Durham 
gaol. 

The  offending  front-page  lead 
story  was  headed:  “Barricaded 
men  tell  their  own  story  to  the 
Mirror  over  the  Governor’s 
phone.  20  prisoners  in  jail 
siege.”  The  story  was  that  some 
20  prisoners  in  the  security 
wing,  all  serving  long-term  sen¬ 
tences,  had  barricaded  them¬ 
selves  in  the  warden’s  office  and 
had  used  his  telephone  to  call 
the  Manchester  office  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror.  “A  third  prisoner  to  take 
over  the  phone,”  the  story  said, 
“was  train-robber  Buster  Ed¬ 
wards,  serving  15  years.” 

Mrs.  Edwards,  through  her 
lawyer,  informed  the  Council 
that  “this  report  is  clearly  a 
deliberate  invention  and  no  sort 
of  mistake  and,  indeed,  cannot  be 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle.”  The  lawyer  claimed  that 
Edwards  had  been  removed 
from  Durham  prison  before  the 
riots. 

Bad  conviction 

In  reply  J.  Biyan  Parker, 
deputy  ^itor  of  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  acknowledged  that  his 
newspaper  was  in  error  “in  re¬ 
porting  that  Buster  Edwards 
had  spoken  to  the  news  desk 
from  Durham  prison.  The  tele¬ 
phone  line  was  not  a  good  one, 
and  the  name  Edwards  w’as  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  used  by  one 
of  the  men.  The  northern  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  reported,  ‘A 
third  person  to  take  over  the 
Governor’s  telephone  said  he 
was  train  robber  Buster  Ed¬ 
wards.’  Unfortunately,  in  the 
London  edition,  the  passage 
read,  ‘A  third  prisoner  to  take 
over  the  telephone  was  Buster 
Edwards.’  As  soon  as  the  mis¬ 
take  was  realized  a  correction 
was  published,  and  it  appeared 
next  day  in  all  Editions.” 

The  Press  Council  ruled :  “The 
mistake  in  the  Daily  Mirror  was 
properly  corrected.  There  was 
nothing  offensive  which  called 
for  an  apology.  .  .  .” 

But  sometimes  the  papers 
were  wrong  and  properly  re¬ 
buked,  as  in  the  case  of  a  young 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Express 
assigned  to  interview  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  young  man  who  had 
died  of  an  overdose  of  narcotics. 
The  Express  story  was  headed: 
“Father  of  drug^s  boy  says:  ‘We 
were  helpless.’  The  story  be¬ 
gan:  “Terry  Boswell  started  on 


drugs  at  14,  with  a  reefer,  a 
so-called  ‘soft’  drug.  He  died, 
aged  22,  unemployed  and  with 
only  a  pawn  ticket  in  his  pock¬ 
ets,  ‘hooked’  on  cocaine  and  her¬ 
oin,  the  killer  ‘hard’  drugs.  Last 
night  his  father,  Mr.  Alfred 
Boswell,  said:  ‘We  watched  him 
die.  We  were  helpless  and  so 
was  Terry.  At  the  end  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done. 
But  the  beginning  was  easy.’  ” 

The  parents,  carrying  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Press  Council, 
claimed  they  had  said  nothing 
attributed  to  them,  that  the  re¬ 
porter  had  called  at  their  home 
the  evening  after  an  inquest  and 
the  funeral  and  had  been  turned 
away. 

The  Press  Council’s  adjudica¬ 
tion  stated  that,  after  examin¬ 
ing  all  the  evidence,  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  parents.  The  Sunday 
Express  and  its  reporter  were 
rebuked  for  printing  a  fabrica¬ 
tion. 

The  Philby  Affair 

The  Kim  Philby  affair,  re¬ 
ported  in  four  articles  in  the 
Sunday  Express,  kicked  up  a 
storm  with  reverberations  in 
Parliament.  Critics  contended 
that  to  relate  the  exploits  of  the 
Soviet  agent,  who  had  masquer¬ 
aded  for  20  years  in  the  British 
Secret  Service  while  spying  on 
Britain,  the  U.S.  and  other 
Western  countries,  was  to  hold 
the  nation  up  to  ridicule.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  was  the  serious 
question  of  payment  to  the  spy 
who  had  fled  to  Moscow  after 
being  detected  by  U.S.  agents. 

The  Press  Council,  conducting 
its  own  investigation,  “revealed 
that  the  agents  for  the  owners 
of  the  Philby  story  rights,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  were  Col- 
lins-Knowlton-Wing,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  Their  president  Mr. 
Perry  H.  Knowlton,  told  the 
Council  that  they  had  agreed 
with  the  proprietor  not  to  name 
him  unless  required  to  do  so  for 
reasons  of  security  or  other 
legal  reasons. 

“He  believed  that  a  sum  of 
money  was  delivered  to  Philby 
(in  Moscow)  in  return  for  the 
rights  to  his  memoirs,”  which, 
the  report  added,  had  been  sold 
in  book  or  serial  form  in  fifteen 
countries. 

But  the  Council’s  finding  was 
that  the  Sunday  Express  “made 
no  direct  payment  to  Kim  Phil¬ 
by.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  indirect 
payment  is  a  relevant  factor 
and  could  bring  a  transaction 
within  the  scope  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Principle  of  November, 
1966,  relating  to  payments  to 
persons  engaged  in  crime  or 
other  notorious  misbehavior.” 
The  council  thought  that  three 
“important”  factors  should  be 
taken  into  account: 


“1.  That  the  memoirs  were  of 
legitimate  interest  to  the  British 
people. 

“2.  That  they  were  receiving 
world-wide  publication  and 
“3.  That  no  part  of  the  sum 
paid  to  Philby  was  specifically 
attributed  to  the  publication  in 
the  Sunday  Express.” 

On  this  basis  the  Council 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  Express 
and  against  its  critics. 

Sometimes  there  was  humor, 
as  in  the  case  involving  com¬ 
plaints  against  a  cartoon  in  the 
Sunday  Express.  The  cartoon 
showed  a  company  director,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Council,  “inter¬ 
viewing  a  coloured  man  attired 
in  a  flowered  coat  and  sandals 
with  a  copy  of  the  ‘Race  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  Pains  and  Penalties’ 
in  his  hat,  applying  for  the  post 
of  managing  director. 

“An  interpreter  was  quoted 
as  saying,  ‘My  friend’s  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  as  follows :  he  landed 
illegally,  doesn’t  speak  English, 
can’t  read  or  write,  has  a  siesta 
from  2  o’clock  until  6  o’clock 
and  if  you  don’t  give  him  the 
job  he’ll  have  you  arrested  for 
racial  prejudice.’  ” 

The  Council  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  Sunday  Express,  on  the 
grounds  of  free  speech. 


Fight  back  ad 
drive  expands 

Burlingame,  Calif. 

The  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion’s  “fight  back”  move  to 
combat  television’s  quest  of  re¬ 
tailing  dollars  will  shift  to  the 
San  Francisco  area  shortly,  re¬ 
ports  Forrest  (Bill)  Johnson. 

Chain  store  target  accounts 
already  have  been  selected,  said 
Johnson,  president  of  CNAEA 
North  ana  advertising  manag^er, 
Burlingame  Advance-Star.  Mon¬ 
te  Dayton,  San  Mateo  Times, 
heads  the  Northern  California 
presentation  team. 

The  campaign  got  under  way 
first  in  the  South  and  the  special 
slide  presentation  developed 
there  will  also  be  used  in  this 
area,  Johnson  said. 

Jack  Webb,  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  and  president,  (^NAEA 
South,  hailed  the  program  as  the 
first  effort  in  which  the  ad  man¬ 
agers’  organization  and  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  have  combined 
strengths  to  produce  a  solid  sell¬ 
ing  effort  on  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers,  Johnson  pointed  out. 

Both  units  of  CNAEA  com¬ 
bine  for  convention  sessions  in 
Coronado,  June  26-28.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  featuring  representa¬ 
tives  from  radio,  television  and 
outdoor  advertising. 


Toronto  Star 
buys  presses 
from  England 

Toronto 

Toronto  Star  Limited,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  will  spend  $12  million  for 
new  presses  and  associated 
equipment  which  will  give  it  one 
of  the  most  modem  plants  any¬ 
where  in  North  America,  Beland 
H.  Honderich,  president  and 
publisher,  announced  this  week. 

He  said  an  order  has  been 
placed  for  five  presses  from 
Crabtree-Vickers  (Canada)  Ltd. 
which  will  permit  the  Star  to 
produce  a  newspaper  of  up  to 
144  pages,  with  color-printing 
facilities  matching  or  exceeding 
the  largest  newspapers  on  this 
continent. 

Crabtree  is  a  division  of  the 
Vickers  orgranization  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  initial  order  for  the  basic 
letter-press  equipment  is  worth 
more  than  $6  million,  Honde¬ 
rich  said. 

Associated  equipment  will 
bring  the  total  cost  to  about  $12 
million. 

The  order  represents  the 
largest  export  order  for  printing 
presses  ever  received  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  presses  will  be  installed 
in  a  new  building  the  Star  will 
erect  on  a  site  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined. 

Delivery  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  late  in  1970  and  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  late  in  1971. 

The  Star  expects  to  be  op¬ 
erating  in  its  new  plant  late  in 
1971  or  early  in  1972,  Honderich 
said. 

Scholarship  fund 
honors  Lillian  Herz 

Galveston,  Tex. 

A  Lillian  E.  Herz  scholarship 
fund  is  being  org^anized  by  the 
Galveston  Daily  News  and  its 
employes  and  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Press  Club  of  Gal¬ 
veston  County. 

Miss  Herz,  80,  died  March  16. 
She  had  retired  in  June,  1962, 
after  43  years  working  on  the 
News,  but  continued  writing  a 
weekly  column  for  the  paper. 

The  scholarship  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  woman  journalist 
from  Texas  enrolled  in  a  college 
in  the  state.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  interest  in  gfovem- 
mental  reporting. 

Donations  to  the  fund  may  be 
mailed  to  Jim  Holman,  presi¬ 
dent;  Press  Club  of  Galveston 
County;  Box  628,  Galveston. 
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the  Pressman 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Dp  Attachment  Cleans  Newspaper  Presses 
While  Pressmen  Web  &  Plate  For  Next  Run. 


Joe  Turner,  pressroom  foreman,  before  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment. 

Shears  Ink  From  Press  Rollers 


The  wash-up  attachment, 
equipped  with  a  series  of  nylon 
blades,  shears  ink  from  the 
entire  length  of  the  presses 
steel  vibrator  roll.  The  sheared 
roll  then  continually  attracts 
ink  from  the  other  press  rollers 
until  the  press  is  entirely  clean. 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment,  installed. 


Also  a  color  separator 


While  primarily  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  presses,  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment  also 
makes  an  excellent  color  sep¬ 
arator  for  multi-color  printing 
on  a  single-color  press.  The 
cleaning  blades  are  engaged 
during  the  press  run  only 
where  the  color  splits  are  de¬ 
sired,  making  them,  in  effect, 
color  separators. 


Helps  major  newspaper  cut  paper  waste, 
press  downtime;  pressmen  applaud 
improved  working  conditions. 


(From  Dayco  Newsmaker 
Dispatches)  Dayco’s  Auto¬ 
matic  Wash-Up  Attach¬ 
ment,  a  remarkable  cleaning 
device  for  newspaper  presses 
that  cleans  inkers  while 
pressmen  are  webbing  and 
plating  for  the  next  run,  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance  by 
major  newspapers  across  the 
nation. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  re¬ 
ports  elimination  of  make- 


ready  overtime  for  color 
runs,  plus  newsprint  savings 
up  to  400  pounds  on  each 
job.  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Detroit  News,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  Toledo  Blade 
are  a  few  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  that  are  also  saving 
time  and  money  with  Day¬ 
co’s  Automatic  Wash-Up 
Attachment. 


Press  downtime,  necessary 
when  mounting  solid  plates 
for  a  run-off  cleanup,  is  elimi¬ 
nated;  paper  waste  is  cut  dras¬ 
tically.  And  the  wash-up  device 
cleans  automatically  while 
pressmen  are  plating  for  the 
next  run. 


The  wash-up  attachment  is 
adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
presses  built  since  1946.  For 
more  information  on  how  you 
can  clean  your  presses  faster 
and  more  efficiently  write 
Dayco  Corporation,  Printing 
Products  Division,  333  West 
First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45401. 


Turner  after  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment. 
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...three  words  that  assure  editork 
broad  in  appeal— worthy 


The  greatest  magazine 
cartoon  panel  of  all  time 
—now  available  for  the 
first  time  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  HAZEL  has  a 
ready-made  audience 
of  59,000,000  as  a  result  of  being  fea¬ 
tured  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  a  No.  1  ranked  network  TV  show, 
with  154  half-hour  HAZEL  TV  shows 
now  being  syndicated  in  more  than 
60  major  cities. 

Available  in  2-col.  size,  6  times  a  week. 

First  Release:  Monday,  June  16 


JohnR 
Roche's 

A  WORD  EDGEWISE... 


01 


f€ 
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A  distinguished  liberal  column  by  the  re¬ 
cent  “Intellectual  In  residence”  at  the  White 
House,  now  Professor  of  Politics  and  His 
tory  at  Brandeis  University.  Already  ap¬ 
pearing  in  such  leading  newspapers  as  the 
Philadelphia  BULLETIN,  Los  Angeles  HER¬ 
ALD-EXAMINER,  Detroit  NEWS,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  EXAMINER,  Chicago’s  AMERICAN, 
Houston  POST,  Boston  RECORD  AMERI¬ 
CAN,  Indianapolis  STAR,  Seattle  POST-IN¬ 
TELLIGENCER,  Baltimore  NEWS  AMERI¬ 
CAN,  Salt  Lake  City  TRIBUNE. 


Available  3  times  a  week. 


-and  Moric 


R.  K.  Rogers,  General  Sales  Director  KING  FEATUREBY 
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feature  exciting  in  concept, 

Ml  place  in  KING’S  galaxy  of  stars. 


Hal 

Kaufman’s 

Magic 

Spell 


Magic  Spell  BmoDa 

Spell  out  four  short  words  below.  Use  numbered  let* 
ters  to  spell  correct  snswer  to  Pop  st  bottom. 

(®)©0® 


EXPLAINED  THE  •  .  "  U 

FEATHER  IN  THE  VC.  ^ 

EGG  DROP  SOUP.  > 


I  Wsfe*  lOAS  PMT  PIVf  TtMT 
r  :  AaMMT:  N  (wslv*  i*  mm4  tiKhti 


A2-in-l  space-saving  feature  that  doubles 
as  a  brain-teaser  and  a  funnybone-tickler. 
The  answers  are  clued  by  a  cartoon  and 
each  day  the  feature  recaps  the  question  of 
the  previous  day  before  giving  its  answer. 
Already  building  readership  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  BULLETIN,  San  Francisco  EXAM¬ 
INER,  New  Orleans  TIMES-PICAYUNE,  Bal¬ 
timore  NEWS  AMERICAN,  Seattle  POST-IN- 
TELLIGENCER,  Orlando  SENTINEL,  Tulsa 
^ORLD  and  other  leading  newspapers. 

Available  in  2  cols.,  in  mat  or  re¬ 
production  proof,  6  times  a  week. 

:o  Come! 


THE  W 
LOCKHORNS 

The  small-space  cartoon  —  created  by 
one  of  America’s  most  successful  panel 
artists  —  featuring  the  Battle  of  the 
Sexes.  Already  building  readership  for 
the  St.  Louis  POST- DISPATCH,  Wash¬ 
ington  STAR,  San  Francisco  EXAMIN¬ 
ER,  Boston  GLOBE,  Seattle*  POST-IN¬ 
TELLIGENCER,  Chicago’s  AMERICAN, 
Baltimore  NEWS  AMERICAN,  Los  An¬ 
geles  TIMES,  Salt  Lake  City  TRIBUNE, 
Cleveland  PRESS,  Buffalo  EVENING 
NEWS  and  many  other  papers. 

Available  in  2-coi.  size,  6  times  a  week. 
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By  Arden  Benthien 


How  it  was  done 


Nampa,  Idaho 

Assig^nment:  Produce  a  full- 
color  cover  photo  for  the  Spring 
Fashions  tabloid  of  the  Idaho 
Free  Press. 

Equipment:  For  the  most 
part,  only  what’s  normally  found 
in  a  small-daily  darkroom  equip¬ 
ped  for  black  and  white  produc¬ 
tion. 

Time ;  Short. 

That  was  the  job  handed  to 
Free  Press  photographer  Bob 
Applegate. 

A  week  later,  the  paper’s  six- 
unit  Goss  Community  web  offset 
press  was  running  out  the  tab¬ 
loid,  complete  with  cover  picture 
of  tw’o  winsome  lasses  with  their 
spring  attire  blooming  in  full 
color. 

No  doubt  experts  could  find 
flaws  in  the  product,  especially 
if  they  compared  it  with  ROP 
color  turned  out  with  far  more 
sophisticated  —  and  expensive  — 
gear.  But  the  Free  Press  color 
was  turned  out  with  a  minimum 
of  equipment  and  a  maximum  of 
phot^raphic  know-how,  using 
just  the  basic  principles  of  color 
separation  and  the  tools  at  hand. 

Just  how? 

First,  let  it  be  noted  that  the 
Free  Press  had  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  interest  in  turning  out  its 
own  color  separations,  and  the 
tools  at  hand  did  include  a  set 
of  separation  filters  and  a  set  of 
pre-angled  screens.  And  Apple- 
gate  had  been  doing  some  deep 
thinking  about  what  it  would 
take  to  get  color  pictures  to 
come  off  the  folder  of  that  press. 


Here’s  where  years  of  dark¬ 
room  experience  helped.  It  took 
only  nine  test  pieces  in  all  to 
produce  a  set  of  three  separation 
positives  that  seemed  to  him  to 
have  densities  close  to  the  right 
primary  color  values. 

Next,  the  three  separation 
negatives  were  made  with  pre¬ 
angled  screens,  on  the  same  litho 
film  used  for  the  paper’s  regular 
day-to-day  pages,  and  on  the 
same  camera  used  to  shoot  those 
pages.  All  three  exposures  were 
30  seconds  at  F16. 

The  magenta  and  yellow  print¬ 
ers  were  developed  two  and  half 
minutes  in  Kodalith  liquid  de¬ 
veloper,  and  the  cyan  printer 
slightly  less,  two  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds,  for  a  little  less 
contrast. 

Applegate  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  A.  E.  Benthien  eyed  the 
finished  products  at  len^h,  tak¬ 
ing  turns  with  a  magnifier,  and 
decided  it  was  worth  a  try.  They 
wouldn’t  know  for  sure  whether 


the  three  separation  films  were 
a  triumph  or  a  catastrophe  until 
the  press  started  to  turn. 

From  here  on  the  job  was 
turned  over  to  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  Norris  Archer  and 
pressroom  foreman  Charles  Mc¬ 
Coy.  The  paper  had  run  color 
before,  with  separations  from 
outside  sources,  so  this  wasn’t 
all  new  to  them. 

The  films  went  onto  the  alumi¬ 
num  plates  and  were  burned  in 
just  as  usual,  and  the  plates 
went  onto  the  press. 

Just  a  little  adjustment 

With  everything  else  readied, 
McCoy  pushed  the  starting  but¬ 
ton.  'The  paper  going  over  the 
rolls  showed  a  yellow  block,  then 
magenta  was  added,  and  finally 
cyan.  Out  of  the  folder  popped 
a  color  photo!  A  bit  out  of  regis¬ 
ter,  and  needing  some  inking  ad¬ 
justment,  but  a  genuine  color 
picture. 

Some  adjustment  on  the  regis¬ 


ter,  some  on  the  inking,  and  Mc¬ 
Coy  punched  the  full-speed  Dut¬ 
ton.  The  Free  Press’s  spring 
fashion  tabloid  had  color  on  the 
color. 

Only  then  did  Applegate  con¬ 
fess  he  had  a  black-and-white 
print  ready — just  in  case. 

The  job  didn’t  prove  that  spe¬ 
cialized  equipment  is  useless.  Far 
from  it.  A  densitometer,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  far  more  reliable 
way  to  judge  what  you’re  doing 
than  even  the  most  experienced 
“eye-balling.” 

What  was  demonstrated  was 
that  a  paper  need  not  des})air 
of  producing  its  own  color  sepa¬ 
rations  just  because  a  full  set  of 
the  most  sophisticated  equipment 
looks  too  big  on  the  budget.  Ac¬ 
ceptable  separations  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  little  extra  equip¬ 
ment  outlay,  given  a  photogra¬ 
pher  who  will  give  some  thought 
to  the  job  and  has  the  resource¬ 
fulness  and  basic  photographic 
know-how. 


When  the  time  came,  here’s 
how  he  did  it: 

The  picture  was  taken  on  CPS 
120,  Eastman  Ektacolor  pro¬ 
fessional  color  negative  film.  He 
could  have  processed  it  himself, 
but  to  save  time  he  took  the  film 
to  a  local  color  professional  and 
friend,  Fred  Furuyama,  who 
got  the  developed  negative  back 
to  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Next,  8  X  10  separation  prints 
were  made  on  Eastman  Resisto- 
Rapid  Pan  paper,  using  the 
darkroom’s  regular  Omega  en¬ 
larger  and  holding  the  separa¬ 
tion  filters  under  its  lens. 

The  cyan  printer  was  made 
with  a  No.  92  red  filter,  the 
magenta  printer  with  a  No.  99 
green  filter,  and  the  yellow 
printer  with  a  No.  47B  blue 
filter. 

No  masks  were  made.  The 
prints  were  all  developed  in 
Dektol,  diluted  with  two  parts 
of  water  to  each  part  of  de¬ 
veloper,  for  one  minute  each. 


LOADING  DOCK — ^The  automated  mailing  room-circulation  dock  equipment  at  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telaqram,  already  nick-named  "The  Monster,"  allows  a  controller  in  the  console  tower  to  direct 
bundles  in  the  proper  direction  to  any  one  of  seven  loading  positions.  The  number  of  bundles  that 
each  truck  receives  is  set  up  in  the  console  and  the  papers  are  deflected  to  the  next  truck  when  the 
required  number  of  bundles  has  been  reached.  The  installation  also  features  "Telescope"  conveyors 
that  are  adjustable,  allowing  the  loader  to  adjust  the  conveyor  to  any  height  or  length  requirod. 
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Goes  on  press 
everyday. 


Every  day  SUPERSET  is  running  on  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  web  offset  equipment.  Proof 
positive  that  it’s  doing  a  first  class  job  in  the 
news  field. 

News  blacks  are  beautiful 

SUPERSET  is  a  new  type  of  web  offset  ink 
especially  developed  by  GPI  research  for 
today’s  high  speed  offset  presses.  Has  excel¬ 
lent  tone  and  high  contrast.  Newsroom  press¬ 
men  are  enthusiastic  about  the  way  it  handles. 


Today’s  SUPERSET  may  be  new  to  you, 
but  it’s  not  on  trial.  Since  its  original  intro¬ 
duction,  it  has  been  continuously  improved 
and  field  tested. 

BLACKS  are  available  in  a  choice  of  bod¬ 
ies  to  suit  your  equipment  and  press  speed. 

All  base  colors  certified  approved  byANPA 

SUPERSET  is  available  in  the  full  range  of 
AAAA-ANPA  AdPro*  colors.  Ask  the  guy  from 
GPI  for  our  new  streamlined  color  chart. 

*Reg.  trademark  of  ANPA  Research  Institute 
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Dale — cartoonist; 
they  call  him  ‘Snake’ 


mustache  and  string  tie  Parlor. 

jring,  driving  an  ancient  The  members  of  his  gunsling- 
ing  cast  are  also  blessed  with 
authentic  names.  Rusty  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  disciples  of  their 
During  the  summer,  Dale  and  nientor,  all  dressed  up  in  side- 
his  “Dirty  Dozen”  gunslingers  bums,  matted  manes  and  exag- 
fall  from  old  buildings  and  roll  gerated  mustaches,  such  quick 
in  the  dirt  for  the  edification  of  draw  stars  as  Willie  the  Weasel, 
young  and  old  alike  who  come  to  Tigre,  Pig  Face,  Scar, 
see  the  shows  at  his  ■western  Yankee  and  Sage  Brush  brave 
village.  suspicious  looks  of  their 

Dale’s  delightful  dream  of  the  Peers  in  the  business  world  in 
Old  San  Antone  Western  Village  order  to  maintain  an  appearand 
A  columnist  at  the  newspaper  became  a  reality  when  he  met  of  realism  as  they  pursue  their 
w’as  driven  to  a  psychiatrist  be-  general  contractor  Bill  Hall,  who  favorite  showtime  pastime, 
fore  the  cartoonist  confessed.  tore  down  and  cleared  away  the  \pHlie  the  Weasel  and  oals 
After  borrowing  the  colum-  dowmtown  slum  where  San  ** 

nist’s  car.  Dale  had  a  duplicate  Antonio’s  World’s  Fair  w’as  held.  Willie  the  Weasel  Schultz  of 
key  made.  Each  day,  after  the  As  Hall  and  his  destruction  the  Dirty  Dozen  cast  was  so 

w’ent  about  their  work,  overcome  by  the  authenticity  of 
square  the  frontier  town  Church  that  he 
nails,  massive  pieces  of  ironwork  up  and  married  Karen  Flannery 
At  first,  he  moved  it  only  one  from  old  warehouses  and  many  in  the  chapel  while  El  Tigre, 
parking  space.  Then  he  ^gan  ornate  fixtures  from  that  area  Pig  Face  and  Snake  stood 
parking  of  old  San  Antonio,  Dale  item-  solemnly  through  the  ceremony 
spaces,  a  half  block,  and  finally  ized  the  collection  and  went  to  with  gun  scabbards  properly 

work  at  his  drawing  board  in  emptied  and  mustaches  drooping 
'I  thought  I  was  losing  my  an  intense  effort  to  design  the  reverently. 

said  Keith  Elliott,  the  w’estem  town  of  his  dream.  “Naturally,”  Dale  grinned,  “I 
idiot  The  end  result  was,  of  course,  saw  to  it  that  the  wedding  had 
plus  the  proper  press  coverage.” 

,  ,  -  For  many  years.  Dale  drew  a 

hall  in  these  jaijy  political  cartoon  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  one  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Express. 

He  now  does  a  weekly  “Face 
of  San  Antonio”  column  which 
includes  his  sketch  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  local  character,  complete 
with  copy. 

Although  he  has  never  had 
where  he  was  not,  mixing  mud  and  straw  to  journalism  training.  Dale  cov- 
raised.  Since  childhood,  he  has  mold  an  adobe  house  which  execution  at  the  Texas 

,  „  an-  grraces  the  grounds  . . .  hammer-  prison,  and  his  story  —  told  to 

with  him.  tique  pistols,  to  antique  cars  to  ing  tirelessly  on  thousands  of  ^  rewrite  man  —  won  an  As- 

He  wears  no  ring  or  watch,  strands  of  barbed  wire.  dusty  boards  which  eventually  sociated  Press  award. 

He  carries  no  wallet,  stuffing  A  cartoonist  for  the  news-  took  the  shape  of  the  Yellow  “I  can’t  write  a  lick,”  Dale 
his  folding  money  carelessly  in  papers  since  1951,  he  founded  Dog  Hotel,  Digger  O’Gool’s  said  in  a  rare  burst  of  modesty, 
the  pocket  of  his  long-sleeved  the  Alamo  City  Horseless  Car-  Undertaking  Parlor,  Cheap  “It  was  just  the  impact  of  tJie 

white  dress  shirt.  He  cuts  his  riage  Club.  Traffic  has  stopped  John’s  General  Merchandise  facts  that  won.” 
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I  the  hospital.  flutter! 

^  ■  '  The  reporter  returned  to  work  flivver. 

■  I  1  the  next  day,  walking  on 

■  '  crutches  and  with  a  plaster  cast 

I  *  ^  that  reached  from  ankle  to 

thigh. 

*  “We  let  him  w’alk  around  with 

Bob  Dale  that  cast  for  three  ■w’eeks  before 

From  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Mon-  telling  him  there  was  nothing 
days  through  Fridays,  Bob  Dale  wrong  with  his  leg,”  Dale  guf- 
is  the  talented  cartoonist  for  the  fawed. 

Son  Antonio  Express  and  News.  .  i  . 

The  rest  of  his  time  is  spent  Yhe  misplaced  auto 

riding  motorcycles,  flying  air¬ 
planes,  and  putting  on  authen¬ 
tic  gun-slinging  shows  at  his  Old 
San  Antone  Western  Village 
complex  which  is  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  western  village  township 

in  the  Southwest.  columnist  appeared  for  w’ork,  crews  - -  — 

As  many  San  Antonians  wrill  cartoonist  slipped  out  and  salvaging  old  boards, 
point  out,  no  one  but  Dale  could  moved  the  auto, 
have  put  together  such  a  true- 
to-life  western  village. 

‘Ham  actor’  and  jokester  it  several 

KnowTi  for  his  ham  acting  as  several  blocks, 
a  participant  in  various  western 
shows,  his  educated  cartoonist  mind,” 
pen  and  his  penchant  for  reach-  columnist.  “The  damn 

ing  into  the  past  and  dragging  didn’t  tell  me  what  he  had  been  the  frontier  town 
forth  rusty  remnants  from  the  doing  until  I  confessed  I  was  Golden  Stallion,  largest  country- 
days  of  Wyatt  Earp,  Doc  Holi-  seeing  a  psychiatrist.”  western  dance 

day  and  Roy  Bean,  Dale  is  an  The  creator  of  beer  joints,  parts, 

individual  who  invariably  in-  dance  halls  and  western  villages  For  two  years,  the  artist 
vites  his  friends  to  imagine  him  (he  designed  another  successful  tortured  his  fellow  newsmen  with 
standing  at  Wild  Bill  Hickok’s  weste'm  town  near  Bandera  a  detailed  descriptions  of  the  pro¬ 
side,  ready  to  shoot  it  out.  few  years  ago),  the  40-year-old  posed  complex.  And  though 

His  gunslinging  nickname  is  artist  has  raced  motorcycles  in  loquacious  by  nature.  Dale 
“Snake,”  and  Dale  looks  exactly  California  and  stolen  water-  worked  harder  on  the  project 
like  a  surefire  hard-to-curry,  melons  from  the  farm  pastures  than  he  talked,  laboring  late 
brush-whipped  owlhoot  from  the  bordering  the  Rio  Grande  near  into  the  night  more  often  than 
mesquite  and  chaparral  country  Brownsville 
of  southern  Texas. 

In  fact,  it’s  almost  a  fetish  collected  everything  from 
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news-people 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  given  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  reporter 
Harre  Demoro  (center)  by  Tribune  editor-publisher  William  F. 
Knowland,  right,  and  managing  editor  Stephen  A.  Still.  Demoro 
had  won  the  Fourth  Annual  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi¬ 
neers  Journalism  Award  for  the  most  significant  writing  on  engi¬ 
neering. 


BURTON  C.  POLGLASE  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board, 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  R.  Hoe  i  Co.,  Inc.  He 
joined  the  Hoe  company  In  1952 
as  a  consultant  on  printing 
presses,  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  In  1955,  has  been  vice- 
president  of  engineering  since 
1956,  and  a  director  since  1966. 

Michael  J.  Molloy,  former 
state  editor  with  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuildings  and  Dry  Dock 
Company. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Needham  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  circulation  research 
director  for  the  Oregon  Journal 
and  Oregonian,  Portland.  He  has 
been  with  the  papers’  circula¬ 
tion  department  for  36  years. 
•  *  • 

Donald  B.  Johnson,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  the  publisher 
— now  director  of  employe  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  Evening  Gazette  and 
radio  station  WTAG. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industria* 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
adrertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhU$krd  fortHifhtly 

AwDual  Subacriptiow  to  tJ.S.A.  848.00 

Payments  must  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency 
Comer  Butt  It  Clisdell  Sts..  Surry  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia 


Hagadone  shifts 
6  to  new  posts 

CoEUR  D’Alene,  Idaho 

Several  changes  in  editorial 
staffing  were  announced  by 
Duane  B.  Hagadone,  president 
of  Hagradone  Newspapers,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Scripps  Leagfue  News¬ 
papers. 

Named  as  publisher  of  the 
Garden  Island,  a  twice  weekly, 
on  the  island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii, 
was  Charles  G.  Pettit.  Pettit,  30, 
joined  Hagadone  last  September, 
and  has  been  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times. 

Pettit  succeeds  John  F.  Mc- 
Gaugh,  who  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily 
Chronicle  when  the  Chronicle 
was  bought  by  Hagadone  in 
February. 

Hagradone  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Terry  Schick, 
35,  as  editor  of  the  Coeur 
D’Alene  Press. 

Schick  was  previously  news 
editor  of  the  weekly,  Pullman 
(Wash.)  Herald,  and  prior  to 
that  was  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun. 

He  replaces  Miss  Frances 
Cope  who  resigpied  as  editor  but 
remains  with  the  Press  as 
special  features  editor. 

Also  new  to  the  Press  staff  is 
Joe  Simmons,  named  as  sports 
editor.  He  replaces  the  former 
assistant  editor-sports  editor, 
Larry  Gardner,  who  will  be¬ 
come  city  editor  of  the  Santa 
Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Laurence  B.  Deburro — from 
state  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican  to  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  has  worked  for  the 
papers  for  20  years. 

*  •  * 

Ed  Smith — from  editor  of  the 
weekly  Los  Altos  (Calif.)  News 
to  wire  and  sports  editor, 
Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

«  *  « 

James  T.  McFadden,  Gray 
and  Rogers  Advertising  execu¬ 
tive  and  once  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 

quirer — to  managing  editor  of 
the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 

gencer. 

*  *  * 

Eph  Gorenstein — from  po¬ 
lice  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  to  the  staff  of  the  “Mr. 
Fixit”  column. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  Schwendman,  golf 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin — to  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Professional  Golf¬ 
ers  Association. 


Rex  Hayes,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  since  1966 — to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager. 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times 
Record. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Winebarger,  Troy 
(Ala.)  Messenger  general  man¬ 
ager — chairman  of  the  Troy 
Merchants  Association. 

V  *  « 

Paul  H.  Alvarez,  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Burson- 
Marsteller  Associates  and 
earlier  on  the  staff  of  the 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Re¬ 
view — named  manager  of  public 
relations  at  Fahlg^ren  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

•  *  * 


Al  Weishaar,  advertising 
staff  member  of  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune — to 


HERMAN  GILES,  who  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Bristol  Vlrginla- 
Tennessean  in  1949,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher,  after  having 
been  associate  publisher  with  T, 
Eugene  Worrell  since  1961.  The 
latter  continues  as  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board. 


advertising  staff  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  &  News. 

*  *  « 

Harry  Weinheimer,  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  Post, 
and  Mark  Isaacs,  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call  Chronicle — to 
copy  desk  at  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer. 

*  «  e 

Oliver  Stoff — retiring  after 
49  years  with  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  where  he  was 
advertising  production  manager 
for  22  years.  He  had  been  an 
advertising  copywriter  since 
1956. 

e  •  e 

JAME.S  W.  Singer — from  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  to  legal  news  reporter  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

a  *  * 

Lynne  F.  Wogan  and 
Michael  M.  Spear,  both  staffers 
on  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item  since  1964,  have  joined  the 
European  Edition  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  as  reporters. 

*  a  « 

Eva  Maria  Dane,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  New  Bedford  and 
Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times — appointed  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Vermont  De¬ 
velopment  Department. 

a  a  a 

Kuyk  Logan — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
to  assistant  managing  editor, 
Houston  Post. 

a  a  a 

Warren  Franklin,  former 
UPI  staffer  and  former  tv  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  Charles  Bern¬ 
stein,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Union  Service  Corp. — named  ac¬ 
count  executives  for  The  Public 
Relations  Board. 
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in  the  news 


Conover  gets  into 
business  news 

KUTZTOWN,  Pa. 

The  Nationwide  Trade  News 
Service  of  New  York  City,  was 
boujrht  recently  by  the  D.  H. 
Conover  Printing,  Co.  of  Kutz- 

tOWil. 

“Nationwide”,  said  the  print¬ 
ing  company’s  owner,  Donald 
Conover,  “has  been  providing 
editorial  coverage  for  business 
and  business  press  since  1949.” 

Conover,  prior  to  starting  his 
printing  company  in  1954, 
worked  for  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call  as  a  sports  writer, 
general  reporter,  and  telegraph 
editor. 

Nationwide  is  represented  by 
trade  news  correspondents  in 
“nearly  every  major  U.  S.  city”. 
Nationwide  will  be  moving  to 
new  headquarters  in  New  York, 
at  170  Lexington  Avenue. 

Expansion  of  Nationwide’s 
news  operation  was  announced 
by  Conover,  who  said  also  that 
a  “complete  fast-service  photo 
division”  is  planned. 

The  Nationwide  new’s  and 
photo  operation  will  be  main¬ 
tained  as  a  separate  division  of 
the  printing  company.  However 
the  facilities  of  the  50-man  plant 
in  iCutztown,  which  includes  an 
editorial  -  public  relations  staff 
and  a  complete  photo  darkroom 
and  studio  setup  will  be  utilized 
by  Nationwide. 

• 

John  L.  Heath — from  sales¬ 
man  to  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer,  succeeding 
Harry  Watkins,  who  moved  to 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
and  News. 

*  «  * 

W.  Davis  Jones  Jr. — from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  News 
and  Observer  Publishing  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Richard  D.  Bragg — named 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  13  Spectator  newspapers, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

«  *  * 

Bert  L.  Marsh,  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  British 

United  Press — appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sunday  Ex¬ 
press,  Montreal. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Collins — named 
managing  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  Record  to  replace 
Robert  P.  McHugh,  now  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Biloxi 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 


PAUL  MARIUS  BRUUN  II,  who 
just  completed  four  yeers  service 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  where  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  captain, 
has  joined  his  father,  Paul  M. 
Bruun,  as  co-publisher  of  the 
eight-year  old,  bi-weekly,  Miami 
Beach  Reporter 


Joseph  J.  Goss,  for  29  years 
an  executive  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America — to  Panax 
Corp.,  Michigan  media  firm. 

«  *  * 

William  F.  Watson — from 
city  editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Record.  Thomas  P. 
Robertson  Jr. — from  state 
news  editor  to  city  editor. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Mike  Forte — from  staff  of 
the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times 
to  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  as  reporter-photographer. 

*  *  « 

Wilma  B.  Higginbotham, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail — ac¬ 
cepted  a  three-year  appointment 
to  the  Defense  Advisory  on 
Women  in  the  Services 
(DACOWITS) 

«  *  • 

Dennie  Hall,  public  relations 
director  of  Oklahoma  Christian 
College  —  to  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Central  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Edmond,  Okla. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  Dannheisser,  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  re¬ 
porter — an  American  Political 
Science  Association  award  for 
reporting  of  public  affairs. 

*  «  • 

Quincy  Dadisman,  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  reporter 
specializing  in  natural  resources 
and  conservation  will  receive  the 
Gordon  MacQuarrie  award  for 
outdoors  writing. 

*  *  « 

Terry  Robinson,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald  —  to  acting 
classified  advertising  manager, 
succeeding  Edward  McKinney, 
retired. 


Shana  Alexander 
will  edit  McCall’s 

Shana  Alexander,  a  writer 
and  columnist  for  Life  magazine 
for  the  past  18  years,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  McCall's 
magazine  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  8,500,000. 

Mrs.  Alexander,  in  1965,  won 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Na¬ 
tional  Journalism  Award  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  She  was  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  Woman  of  the  Year  in 
1967  and  has  been  selected  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club  in  Washington  as  one 
of  four  women  to  be  cited  this 
year  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  journalism.  She  began 
her  career  in  1942  on  PM,  the 
New  York  newspaper  where  her 
mother,  Cecelia  Ager,  was  film 
critic. 

Horace  Sutton,  who  has  been 
acting  managing  editor  of  the 
magazine  since  last  fall,  has 

l)een  appointed  managing  editor. 

• 

Robert  Daniels — from  re¬ 
write  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  to  swing  editor  on 
the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican- 
Courier. 

*  •  * 

Donald  L.  Bartlett,  who  has 
been  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
as  investigative  reporter,  has 

joined  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  in  a  similar  job.  He  was 
on  the  Plain  Dealer  reportorial 
staff  several  years  ago. 

«  *  * 

Fred  J.  Levine,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager 
for  Obserrer  Newspapers, 
Plymouth,  Mich — to  advertising 
director.  Arthur  Langer,  a 
former  sales  staff  member — to 
classified  advertising  manager. 
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.  effectively 
deliver  the  nation’s 
28th  largest  metro 
market.  .  . 


composed  of 
San  Bernardino 
and  Riverside 
counties 


A  NEARLY  ^3  BILLION 
MARKET.  OVER  90% 
UN  REACHED  BY  ANY 
LOS  ANGELES  DAILY 
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Triple  Newspaper  Markets 
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Combined  Circulation 
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latest  ABC  reports 


Remember 

THERE’S  MORE  to 
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pr/index  DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  C0IITACT8 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recogrnizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  8.  DEFENSE 

RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
information  on  Communications  &  Electronics; 
Television — military  and  space;  Apollo— radar, 
communications  and  electronics;  Radars — space 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiero.  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP,  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown,  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prinh  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA- 
TION  (NR)— One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 
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NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  end 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke,  (202)  296-6900. 


FOOD 


DAIRY  FOODS— Food  page  features,  recipes 
and  photos,  featuring  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  on  a  non-brand  basis — for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  family  to  festive.  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairy  Foods  Publicity  Department,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 
(312)  782-4916. 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  90048.  Phone  (213)  651-2090. 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL- 
Information,  photos  and  research  help  on  all 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Mexican  life — and  assist- 
ance  on  working  trips.  Contact  PR  Dir. 
Peter  Celliers,  or  Ernest  Silverman  (economics), 
Carol  Zaiser  (tourism),  Daniel  Canning  (cul¬ 
tural)  at  677  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York —  (212) 
755-7212.  Chicago,  Zane  Robbins  at  One  East 
Wacker  Dr.— (313)  329-9292.  Los  Angeles, 

Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Blvd. — (213)  OL 
5-9242. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 

military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  R.  Worth,  Texas 
76101.  Phone  817-280-2435. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for 

. (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in 

PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


name . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  ^  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times.  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION — Background  on  latest  trends 
in  estate  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable  and 
guaranteed  income  pension  plans,  insurance 
"mass  marketing,"  individual  and  group  life 
and  health  insurance,  casualty  and  property  in¬ 
surance,  and  common  stock,  mortgage  and 
real  estate  investing.  Call  Richard  G.  Claeys, 
Supervisor,  Public  Relations,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115.  Phone  (203)  242-4422. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  Insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  I9I0I, 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile. 
Home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  Insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St..  Chicago,  III.  60603,  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


PETROLEUM 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Head,  Media  Re¬ 
lations,  800  Bell,  Houston  77001,  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Bleu  Beathard,  Media  Relations,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  10020,  (212) 
974-3620. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are:  E.  R.  Sauibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 


for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut:  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  jb&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  IS,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES:  Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in  PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  details  and  rates. 


UPI  appoints 
two  editors  for 
special  duties 

The  appointment  of  Bill  F. 
Middlebrooks  and  Paul  G.  Eber- 
hart  as  assistant  managing 
editors  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  was  announced  by  UPI 
editor  Roger  Tatarian. 

Both  men  are  general  news 
editors  in  the  world  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York.  In  their  new 
assignments,  each  will  assume 
broader  responsibilities  for  the 
gathering  and  delivery  of  the 
UPI  news  report,  under  the 
direction  of  managing  editor  H. 

L.  Stevenson. 

Middlebrooks,  40,  will  assist 
in  planning  and  supervision  of 
day-to-day  coverage  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  news  report  for 
morning  and  weekend  news¬ 
paper  subscribers.  He  joined 
UPI  in  1952  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
then  worked  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
before  returning  to  Knoxville 
as  Tennessee  state  manager. 
From  1961  until  his  transfer  to 
New  York  in  1966,  he  was  a 
regional  executive  for  sales  for 
UPI  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
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the  University  of  Alabama  and 
a  native  of  Troy,  Ala. 

Eberhaft’s  responsibilities  will 
include  present  and  future  uti¬ 
lization  of  computers  and  other 
communication  advances,  both 
in  conjunction  with  UPI’s  com¬ 
munications  department,  the 
planning  of  national  election 
coverage  and  other  administra¬ 
tive  duties.  He  will  continue  to 
supervise  the  Teletypesetter- 
delivered  news  report. 

Eberhart,  33,  joined  UPI  in 
1961  in  Pittsburgh  as  a  news¬ 
man.  He  worked  briefly  as  a 


regional  executive  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  before  transferring  to 
New  York  in  1965.  He  is  a 
native  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  attended  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Boguc  in  Chicago 

The  appointment  of  Jesse  C. 
Bogue,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  UPI,  as  acting  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Central  Division  was 
announced  by  Dale  M.  Johns, 
Central  Division  manager. 

Bogue,  57,  will  assume  the 
duties  of  Gene  Gillette,  division 


J.  DONALD  GRANT,  VP  and  nabonal  account  supervisor  of  Dodge 
Advertising  Associations  (Dealers)  for  BBDO,  addressed  the  Detroit 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
to  explain  the  function  of  the  BBDO  field  representatives.  Shown 
with  him  are:  from  the  left — Vincent  P.  Walker,  Million  Markets 
representative;  Bruce  Perkins,  BBDO  coordinator;  Grant;  Richard  I. 

Krug,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  representative, 

April  26,  1969 


news  editor  who  is  on  medical 
leave,  Johns  said. 

Born  at  Vermont,  Ill,,  Bogrue 
attended  elementary  and  high 
school  and  Knox  College  at 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1933.  He  went  to 
work  the  same  year  for  the 
Galesburg  Register-Mail. 

In  1935,  he  joined  the  then 
United  Press  at  Chicago,  and 
\j'orked  there  and  at  St.  Louis, 
again  Chicago  and  New  York 
before  returning  to  Chicago  in 
1946  to  become  bureau  manager 
and  later  Central  Division  news 
editor. 

In  1961,  he  was  named  UPI 
financial  editor,  a  post  he  held 
for  four  years  before  becoming 
assistant  managing  editor. 

•  *  * 

Nick  Strandberg,  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
Stair  and  Tribune — to  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  classified  advertising 
at  Bloomington  (Minn.)  Sun 
Newspapers. 


A  correction 

G.  Frederick  Dolphin  retired 
from  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  advertising  staff,  not 
William  McKenna,  director  of 
general  advertising,  as  the  head¬ 
line  (E&P,  April  19,  page  92) 
stated.  E&P  regrets  the  error. 
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Million  ton 
output  sets 
’print  mark 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  March 
amounted  to  1,022,024  tons  — 
the  largest  outturn  in  any 
month  to  date  —  and  was  10.6% 
above  that  in  March,  1968. 

Shipments  during  the  month 
totaled  1,000,133  tons  and  were 
11.0%  greater  than  March,  1968 
volume. 

According  to  the  Newsprint 
Division,  American  Paper  In¬ 
stitute,  output  in  the  United 
States  of  278,931  tons  surpassed 
that  in  any  month  on  record 
and  was  up  by  11.5%  from 
March,  1968  volume,  while  ship¬ 
ments  totaled  273,835  tons  and 
were  above  the  year-ago  level 
by  13.1%. 

Canadian  production  amount¬ 
ed  to  an  all-time  monthly  high 
of  743,093  tons  and  was  up  by 
10.2%  from  March,  1968  while 
.shipments  of  726,298  tons  rose 
by  10.2%. 

North  American  production 
of  2,940,525  tons  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1969  con¬ 
stituted  a  new  high  for  this 
period  and  was  288,498  tons  or 


10.9%  above  that  in  1968.  Out¬ 
put  of  United  States  mills 
through  the  end  of  March,  1969 
totaled  a  record  high  806,336 
tons  and  was  98.045  tons  or 
13.8%  above  that  in  1968. 
Canadian  production  during 
January-March,  1969  amounted 
to  2,134,189  tons  —  an  all-time 
peak  for  this  period  —  and  sur¬ 
passed  the  1968  level  by  190,453 
tons  or  9.8%. 

North  American  manufac¬ 
turers’  stocks  on  March  31,  1969 
totaled  394,722  tons  compared 
with  463,693  tons  at  the  end  of 
March,  1968.  The  continental 
total  was  composed  of  43,535 
tons  and  351,187  tons  held  by 
United  States  and  Canadian 
mills,  respectively,  and  inven¬ 
tories  were  lower  than  a  year 
ago  by  24,068  tons  in  the  former 
instance  and  by  44,903  tons  in 
the  latter. 

Record  consumption 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
set  a  record  for  March  and  for 
any  first  quarter. 

New’spapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed 
638,488  tons  of  newsprint  in 
March  1969,  or  5.7%  over  the 
603,937  tons  used  in  March 
1968.  There  were  five  Sundays 
in  March  1969  and  1968. 

In  first  three  months  of  1969 
ANPA  reporting  newspapers 
consumed  1,743,468  tons  or  6.0% 


over  the  1,644,969  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  1968  period. 

Estimated  total  U.S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  for  March 
1969  was  840,116  tons  compared 
with  794,654  tons  in  March 
1968. 

Total  estimated  U.S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  for  first 
three  months  1969  was  2,294,037 
tons  compared  with  2,164,433 
tons  in  first  three  months  1968. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end 
of  March  1969  were  25  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  8  days’ 
supply  in  transit  compared  with 
23  days’  supply  on  hand  and  7 
days’  supply  in  transit  at  end 
of  March  1968. 

• 

He  set  the  masthead 
on  earthquake  paper 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April 
18,  1906,  Hank  Miller,  15,  woke 
up  suddenly  on  the  floor  of  his 
bedroom. 

He  didn’t  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  but  whatever  it  was,  he 
decided  he’d  better  dress  and 
get  to  the  Oakland  Tribune.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  had  been 
a  messenger  and  printer’s  devil 
for  the  newspaper  and  he  had 
an  idea  his  services  might  be 
needed,  that  is  if  the  plant  was 
still  standing. 

It  was,  and  Hank  performed 
his  first  full-fledged  printing 
job:  he  set  the  eight-column 
masthead  for  an  improvised 
newspaper  called  the  Call- 
Chronicle-Examiner,  a  combined 
edition  printed  in  Oakland  of 
the  San  Francisco  newspapers 
whose  shops  were  reduced  to 
rubble  in  what  the  Tribune 
described  as  the  “Terrific  Earth¬ 
quake.” 

He  e^ned  $5  that  day,  50 
cents  mbre  than  his  normal 
weekly  pay. 

Now,  at  the  age  of  78,  just 
64  years  and  one  day  since  he 
an.swered  a  classified  ad  for  an 
“office  boy  and  general  roust¬ 
about,”  Hank  worked  his  last 
shift  in  the  Tribune’s  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

• 

New  camera  ready 

Evanston,  HI. 

Brown  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany’s  Commander  18x23* 
Camera  is  available  in  the  new 
“Headliner”  model  for  news¬ 
papers,  featuring  a  270  mm 
APO  Nikkor  Lens.  This  camera 
is  particularly  suited  for  news¬ 
paper  work  to  produce  news- 
paper-size  negatives  from  news¬ 
paper-size  copy.  Greater  focal 
length  and  resulting  coverage 
from  the  Nikkor  Lens  produces 
up  to  200%  enlargements  and 
down  to  50%  reductions. 


LEON  CHURCH,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Lebanon  (III.)  Advertiser, 
was  named  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  Editorial  Association. 


SIU  building  gets 
historic  angel’s  head 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

A  historic  stone  carving  from 
the  birthplace  of  journalism  in 
England  will  become  part  of 
the  new  headquarters  for  the 
department  of  journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  carving  is  an  angel’s  head 
from  St.  Bride’s  Church  in  Fleet 
Street,  London,  one  of  eight 
churches  which  have  stood  on 
the  site  since  Roman  times.  It 
was  in  the  shadow  of  this  church 
in  the  year  1600  that  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  “the  father  of  Fleet 
Street,”  set  up  the  press  of  his 
master,  William  Caxton,  the 
first  English  printer. 

The  idea  for  the  gift  was 
suggested  to  the  Rev.  Dewi  Mor¬ 
gan,  rector  of  St.  Bride’s,  by 
David  Greenslade  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  Chronicle  Advertiser. 
Greenslade  met  Howard  R. 
Long,  chairman  of  the  SIU 
journalism  department,  last 
year  during  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
which  was  founded  at  SIU. 

The  angel’s  head  will  l)e 
mounted  on  a  pedestal  and  dis¬ 
played  in  the  journalism  section 
of  the  addition  to  SIU’s  present 
Communications  Building.  The 
addition  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  1971. 

• 

Silurians  elect 

Rodney  L.  Stahl,  public  re¬ 
lations  executive,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Silurians  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Societv,  April  16  at  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club.  Other  offices 
are:  William  R.  Hart,  first  vice 
president;  Kalman  Seigel,  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president;  James  .M. 
Freeman,  treasurer,  and  Charles 
Speaks,  secretary. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  TOP-FLIGHT  EDITOR 
DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
Start  at  $20-$25,000 
•  Profit  Sharing  +  Stock  Options 

Hxcitinft  lirowth  company  with  mushroominii  consumer 
sales  offers  “chance  of  a  lifetime”  to  a  superior  communi¬ 
cator  who: 

— Is  a  perfectionist,  uncompromising  in  his  commitment 
to  high  standards  of  accuracy,  consistency  and  clarity. 

— Would  be  able  to  effectively  edit  and  coordinate  all 
internal  and  external  company  publications,  including 
an  employee  newspaper,  a  house  organ,  case  histories, 
speeches  and  press  releases. 

— Is  ready  for  a  challenging  high-level -communications 
responsibility,  with  excellent  initial  remuneration  and 
potential  increases  based  entirely  on  performance. 

We  are  scouring  the  country  for  the  best  man  to  fill  this 
choice  position.  If  you  believe  you  qualify,  please  contact 
us  immediately.  Your  application  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  There  is,  of  course,  no  fee. 

JB  &  COMPANY 

Consultants  to  Management 
17.10  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 — 

Phone  215-735-8760 
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‘And  Now  7/-/£  ULTIMATE... 


With  The  All  New  WOOD  ULTRAMATIC 

Autoplate  for  Stereotype  Plate  Making . . .  We  have  perfected  the  Ultramatic  be¬ 
cause  4+  plates  per  minute  is  the  produc¬ 
tivity  demanded  by  the  industry.  The  heart 
of  the  Ultramatic  is  the  cylinder  type  casting 
box  (shown  in  open  position).  This  assembly 
casts  one  plate  and  simultaneously  delivers 
another.  Every  function  of  the  fully  auto¬ 
mated,  totally  enclosed  unit  is  controlled 
from  the  operator's  console.  Advanced 
design,  with  rotating  cylinder  makes  this 
machine  proof  of  Wood  Industries'  motto, 
"We  Build  The  Future  Today." 


Write  or  Phone  Today  for  Detailed  Specifications. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  of  web  fed  letterpress  and  offset  printing 
presses,  folders  and  reels,  tensions  and  pasters  for  newspapers  —  plate  making  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment  -  special  products  for  the  graphic  arts  — web  guides  and  con¬ 
verting  machinery  thru  our  Stanford  Engineering  Division  —  representative  for  Albert 
gravure  publication  presses. 

688  South  Second  Street,  Plainfield,  N.J.  07063  Phone:  201-756-5700 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Atkins’  camera  will 
document  presidency 

By  Luther  A.  Hunton 


Washington 

On  a  street  in  Georgetown 
that  slopes  gently  toward  the 
Potomac  River,  half  a  block 
from  M  Street  and  Wisconsin 
Avenue  where  beards,  sideburns 
and  miniskirts  of  the  neo-mod- 
ern  generation  are  more  prev¬ 
alent  than  crew-cuts  and  neck¬ 
ties,  there  is  an  inconspicuous, 
warehouse  type  of  building  that 
contains  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  probably  most  expensive 
photographic  laboratories  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

It  is  the  White  House  labora- 
torj'  where  the  pictures  that  be¬ 
come  the  photographic  record 
of  the  presidency  are  processed. 
The  head  of  the  operation  is  a 
news  photographer  who  spent 
25  years  taking  pictures  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

His  formal  name  is  Oliver 
but  no  one  ever  calls  him  any¬ 
thing  but  Ollie  Atkins.  By  that 
name  he  is  known  to  princes,  po¬ 


tentates,  politicians  and  count¬ 
less  newspapermen.  He  is  the 
Official  White  House  Photo¬ 
grapher.  His  job  to  document 
the  presidency. 

Ollie  doesn’t  actually  operate 
the  laboratory;  his  job  is  to 
take  pictures,  not  develop  the 
negatives  or  make  the  prints. 
The  manager  of  the  laboratory 
is  Bob  Moore,  one  of  Ollie’s  as¬ 
sistants  who  also  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  lamented  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Atkins  joined  forces  with 
Richard  Nixon  during  the  1968 
campaign.  One  of  the  file  draw¬ 
ers  in  the  laboratory  is  half  full 
of  campaign  pictures.  As  soon 
as  Nixon  was  elected,  however, 
he  became  the  White  House 
photographer-designate  and  on 
January  20,  1969,  he  took  over 
as  the  official  head  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  highly  skilled 
cameramen,  picture  editors  and 
technicians. 

“My  job  is  to  document  the 


presidency',  not  just  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  President,”  Atkins 
says.  “We  record  with  the  cam¬ 
era  the  events  that  become  the 
history  of  an  administration  and 
the  people  who  participate  in 
them.  The  fact  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  in  most  of  the  pictures 
is  inevitable,  of  course,  because 
without  a  President  there  would 
be  no  presidency.” 

In  a  sense,  Atkins  is  a  “de¬ 
scendant”  of  Matthew  Brady, 
who  was  Lincoln’s  photogra¬ 
pher.  President  Lincoln  brought 
Biady  to  the  White  House  and 
during  the  Civil  War  gave  him 
carte  blanche  to  photograph  the 
great  battles  of  that  historic 
conflict. 

From  Lincoln’s  time  until  the 
presidency  of  General  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  there  was  no  White 
House  photographer,  per  se. 
What  picture  coverage  there 
was  of  presidential  and  White 
House  activities  was  provided 
by  press  photographers.  The 
first  real  official  White  House 
photographers  were  Cecil 
Stoughton  and  Robert  Knudsen, 
appointed  by  General  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Stoughton  and  Knudsen  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  short  admin¬ 
istration  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President  Kennedy',  however, 
sometimes  brought  in  outside 
photographers  for  special  as¬ 
signments. 


the  trip,  whether  of  Nixon  walk¬ 
ing  with  Queen  Elizabeth  or  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  huge  round  table  with 
the  heads  of  NATO  in  Brus-els. 

It  was  President  Johnson’s 
desire  to  have  lots  of  pictures 
and  have  them  skillfully  proc¬ 
essed  that  led  to  the  equipment 
of  that  fabulous  laboratory  in 
Georgetown.  No  one  knows  just 
how  much  it  cost  but  if  there 
is  any  far-out  photographic 
equipment  that  isn’t  there  it 
had  not  been  invented  at  the 
time  the  White  House  labora- 
torv  was  modernized. 

“You  know,”  Atkins  said, 
“they  have  a  machine  there  that 
filters  the  water  from  the  city’s 
watermains — the  same  water  all 
the  people  of  Washington  drink. 
No  other  laboratory  has  such  a 
filter  as  far  as  I  know — the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  hasn’t  nor  has 
the  Washington  Post.  When  I 
asked  them  what  they  ever  fil¬ 
tered  they  told  me  ‘well,  once 
we  got  a  feather.’  ” 

From  the  tank  into  which  the 
filtered  water  flows,  a  maze  of 
tubes  and  pijjes  lead  to  the  other 
installations  where  water  is 
used  and  everyone  can  be  sure 
that  the  negatives  are  washed 
in  pure  water. 

Assembly  line  lab 

A  characteristic  of  the  labora-  ^ 
tory  is  that  it  is  set  up  a  good 
deal  like  an  assembly  line.  When  , 


There  are  about  a  dozen  popular  models  of 
automated  graphic  arts  film  processors . . . 

Pako  makes  7 
of  them  ^ 


We’re  the  world’s  leading 
builder  of  roller  trans|K>rt 
processing  systems  for  all 
kinds  of  applications. 
Which  means  we’re  able 
to  make  more  models  of 
graphic  arts  processors — 
and  pass  on  the  R&D  cost 
savings  to  you. 


LINE  AND  HALFTONE  MODELS 

COLOR  SEPARATION  MODELS 

17-inch 

17-inch 

24-inch 

24-in<;h 

24-inch  (high  capacity) 
48-inch 

24-inch  (high  capacity) 

Because  we  make  more  models,  you  buy  just  the 
capacity  for  your  specific  needs.  And  we  stand  behind 
your  purchase  with  Pako  Service — known  around  the 
globe  as  the  finest  back-up  program  available. 

Add  it  up.  Then  contact  your  Pako  Distributor  or 
write  to  us. 

i  /TRo  PAKO  CORPORATION 

6300  CRson  Memorial  Htffhway.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55440 


Processini  Systems  for  the  Pholocrephic.  Motion  Picture.  Grsphic  Arts,  Medical  and  Industrial  X-Ray  Industries 


*A  few  shots  and  get  out’ 

When  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  be¬ 
came  President  he  made  a 
change  not  only  in  personnel 
but  in  scope  of  the  White  House 
photographic  system.  Stoughton 
was  replaced  by  Yoichi  Okamoto 
as  the  official  photographer. 
Knudsen  remained  and  is  still 
in  the  White  House  as  assistant 
to  Atkins,  who  succeeded  Oka¬ 
moto. 

Presidi'nt  Johnson  wanted 
lots  of  pictures,  whether  he  was 
lifting  a  lieagle  by  its  ears  or 
presiding  at  a  cabinet  meeting. 
At  group  meetings  with  the 
President,  Okamoto  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  room,  snapping 
everything  that  went  on. 

“President  Nixon  doesn’t 
want  so  many  pictures,”  Atkins 
said.  “When  I’m  at  a  group 
meeting — a  cabinet  meeting  for 
instance — I  take  a  few  shots 
and  get  out.” 

Atkins  flies  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wherever  he  goes.  Some¬ 
times  he  takes  other  cameramen 
with  him.  While  Nixon  was  hop- 
scotching  around  Europe  at  jet 
speed,  it  took  more  than  one 
man  to  keep  up.  But  Atkins  and 
his  staff  made  a  comprehensive 
pictorial  record  of  that  historic 
.safari  and  Ollie  has  in  his  office 
an  album  about  three  inches 
thick  in  which  are  preserved 
every  film  that  was  taken  on 


films  or  negatives  are  sent  over 
from  Ollie’s  White  House  office 
they  are  listed  on  job  sheets, 
each  one  is  numbered — there  is 
a  numbering  machine  that  looks 
like  a  small  computer  and  is 
certainly  more  efficient  than  a 
rubber  stamp — and  sent  on  its 
way  through  the  line. 

It  will  go  through  chemical 
tanks — for  both  color  and  black 
and  white — and  the  chemicals 
come  from  a  battery  of  storage 
tanks.  All  an  operator  who  is 
processing  a  color  film,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  wants  a  certain 
chemical  has  to  do  is  turn  on  a 
tap  and  the  desired  chemical 
comes  from  the  vat  through  a 
special  hose  and  his  tank  is 
filled  automatically. 

A  skilled  technician,  of  course, 
knows  how  much  time  a  film 
should  spend  taking  a  chemical 
bath  so  he  turns  to  a  switch¬ 
board,  pushes  a  button  and  the 
machine  automatically  times  the 
immersion  and  throws  the 
switch  when  time  is  up. 

One  huge  machine  that  looks 
like  it  might  have  been  a  model 
for  a  space  camera  on  Apollo  9, 
is  for  enlarging  films  to  produce 
jumbo-sized  pictures  such  as 
the  President  might  autograph 
or  might  be  reproduced  for  cam¬ 
paign  posters.  Another  impres¬ 
sive  device  is  for  processing 
long  rolls  of  tape — with  perhaps 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Santa  Fe 


TO  FIHD  OUT  WHAT’S  NEW  AT  SAim  FE  JUST  GIVE  HHjCALL 


Things  are  happening  at  Santa  Fe  today:  New  freight  cars  for  special  kinds  of  loads 
.  .  .  faster  freight  train  schedules  .  .  .  more  powerful  diesel  engines  .  .  .  huge  industrial 
development  projects  ...  a  fleet  of  passenger  trains. 

And  yet,  who  lives  by  rail  alone?  Not  us.  We  move  by  rail  ...  by  highway  .  .  . 
by  pipeline  .  .  .  and  through  industrial  development.  Santa  Fe  helped  build  America. 
Now  we  keep  it  moving. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  news  about  Santa  Fe,  call  for  the  facts,  photos  and  film  clips. 


SANTA  FE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

Bill  Burk,  Manager,  80  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  60604  Phone:  HArrison  7-4900 


CHICAGO 
Frank  Grossman 
Bob  Gehrt 
John  Tilsch 
HArrison  7-4900 


LOS  ANGELES 
Hank  O'Leary 
H.  A.  Burroughs 
MAdison  8-0111 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Gil  Sweet 
781-7800 


DALLAS 

Len  Cassell 
Riverside  7-6301 


ALBUQUERQUE  TQPEKA 


Pat  Hill 
247-0741 
AMARILLO 
George  Grader 
376-5131 


Bill  Cox 

Gertrude  E.  Lewis 
CEntrel  4-0481 


I 
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PROMOTION 

Free  color  offered 
in  swap  for  results 

By  George  Wilt 


A  new  split-run  color  test 
facility  in  Nashville  newspapers 
is  being  offered  to  advertisers 
and  agencies,  according  to  a 
joint  announcement  by  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  and  Nashville 
Banner  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  representatives,  Branham- 
Moloney. 

The  offer  allows  advertisers 
who  insert  direct-response  ads — 
such  as  coupons,  mail  orders, 
etc. — the  opportunity  of  testing 
color  vs.  black-and-white  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  split-run  test  basis 
at  the  prevailing  black-and- 
white  space  rates. 

The  details  of  the  offer  are 
spelled  out  in  a  four-page 
folder,  “We  Know  Newspaper 
Color  Advertising  Can  Increase 
Your  Sales  .  .  .  and  We’re  Will¬ 
ing  to  Prove  It!”  The  folder 
w’as  produced  for  the  Nashville 
newspapers  by  Branham-Mo- 
loney’s  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

To  qualify,  advertisers  must 
agree  to  furnish  two  sets  of 
black  and  white  printing  ma¬ 
terial,  and  indicate  willingness 
to  report  the  ratio  or  percentage 
of  replies  received  from  the 
black  and  white  ad  vs.  the  ad 
the  newspaper  will  run  in  color. 
The  coupons  will  be  keyed  by  a 
color  dot,  and  the  letter  “C”, 
according  to  James  H.  Armi- 
stead,  Nashville  ad  director. 

“Spot  color  has  been  used 
consistently  by  retailers  in 
the  Nashville  newspapers  to 
heighten  readership  and  sales,” 
Armistead  said.  “During  the 
past  ten  years,  the  Nashville 
newspapers  have  consistently 
ranked  among  the  top  dailies 
measured  by  Media  Records  in 
ROP  color  volume.” 

“Last  year  our  newspapers 


ranked  fifth  among  all  U.  S. 
newspapers,  fourth  among 
Sunday  newspapers,  and  third 
among  all  six-day  newspapers 
in  color  linage  volume.” 

Standard  colors 

Armistead  stated  that  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  availing  himself  of  this 
test,  which  begins  immediately, 
has  a  choice  of  standard  basic 
colors — red,  blue  or  yellow — to 
be  added  to  his  advertisement. 
The  advertiser  may  also  specify 
which  portion  of  his  ad  is  to  l)e 
in  spot  color  and  he  must  agree 
to  allow  our  newspaper  a  three- 
day  leeway  for  the  insertion  of 
the  advertisements.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  only  for  the  space  of 
the  ad.  The  newspaper  waives 
the  cost  of  the  color  and  the 
split-run  facilities. 

Frank  Stapleton,  president 
of  Branham-Moloney,  stated, 
“While  numerous  studies  have 
shown  high  black  and  white  ad 
readership  figures,  we  know  that 
color  in  an  ad  heightens  the  im¬ 
pact  and  readership.  Previous 
color  research  by  Milwaukee  and 
Houston  newspapers  has  shown 
that  retention  and  recall  were 
considerably  higher  for  those 
ads  utilizing  color  as  opposed 
to  black  and  white.  Color  in¬ 
creases  readership  as  much  as 
87  percent  over  black  and  white, 
and  delivers  a  retention  bonus 
of  as  much  as  143  percent.  Now 
we  want  to  prove  how  color  in¬ 
creases  sales.” 

The  Nashville  newspapers 
have  long  been  known  for  their 
cooperation  in  offering  color  fa¬ 
cilities.  They  have  shown  local 
advertisers  how  to  use  color  by 
adding  color  to  a  portion  of  an 
ad  at  the  end  of  a  press  run, 
and  have  given  the  retailers  the 


extra  copies  to  illustrate  the  im¬ 
pact  of  color. 

When  asked  if  the  color  test 
facilities  would  be  limited  to  a 
single  color,  Armistead  said, 
“No,  we  invite  inquiries  on  the 
use  of  multiple  color  tests  also, 
but  these  we  would  discuss  in¬ 
dividually  with  the  advertiser  in 
terms  of  his  supplying  color  ma¬ 
terial  or  having  us  prepare  ma¬ 
terial  at  cost.  Currently  the 
only  restriction  is  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  contain  a  coupon  or 
an  order  blank  •which  will  be  a 
direct  test  between  the  pulling 
power  of  black  and  white  ad  vs. 
the  color  ad,  and  the  advertiser 
must  be  willing  to  share  the 
ratio  or  the  percentage  of  the  re¬ 
turns  with  us  in  order  that  we 
have  acknowledgement  that  the 
color  ad  outperformed  the 
black  and  white  version. 

The  promotion  folder  announc¬ 
ing  the  split-run  test,  shows  a 
dummy  ad  prepared  in  both 
black  and  white  and  black  and 
red.  It  points  out  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  saves  $2.'j0  in  color 
charge  and  a  $30  split-run 
charge. 

«  •  « 

READER  RESPONSE  RE¬ 
PORTS — The  Chicago  Tribune 
has  released  a  series  of  “Reader 
Response  Reports”  showing  re¬ 
sponse  to  Tribune  editorial  fea¬ 
tures.  In  one  report,  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  cover  story  about 
floating  down  the  Colorado  River 
in  a  rubber  raft,  “A  Fine  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Madness,”  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  public  service  office  re¬ 
ceived  186  requests  for  more  de¬ 
tails  from  readers  who  wanted 
to  know  how  they,  too,  could 
run  the  Colorado  River  rapids. 
A  story  on  closet  organizer  kits 
by  Elizabeth  Hillyer  drew 
queries  from  219  Tribune 
readers. 

*  •  • 

FILM  FESTIVALS  —  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has 
co-sponsbred  a  series  of  Travel 
Film  Festivals,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents.  A  brochure  on 
the  promotion  points  out  that 
the  series  has  “introduced  30,000 
travelers  to  18  countries.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Neil  MacNeil,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  the  number 
has  escalated  to  36,000,  and 
with  three  more  shows  coming 
up.  A  typical  evening’s  bill  will 
include  four  films,  with  an  inter¬ 
mission  in  the  middle. 

•  *  * 

NEW  CAMPAIGN— A  new 
program  of  tv  spots  produced 
for  the  Detroit  News  by  its  ad 
agency,  W.  B.  Doner  &  Co., 
shows  News’  teen  writer  Sharon 
Cassidy  in  her  first  dancing  role 
on  tv;  science  writer  Jean 
Pearson  getting  an  idea  for  an 
I  article  by  being  clunked  on  the 
■  head,  a  la  Galileo,  by  an  apple; 
and  Washington  bureau  chief 
J.  F.  TerHorst,  digging  into  his 


Republican  files,  and  finding  an 
elephant’s  trunk.  Sports  colum¬ 
nist  Pete  Waldmeir  sinks  a 
basket  while  sitting  at  his  desk; 
and  music  critic  Jay  Carr  in 
white  tie  and  tails  eliciting 
music  from  his  typewriter.  And 
all  of  it  in  color,  too. 

• 

Orbit  joins  group 

The  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho¬ 
man’s  locally  edited  magazine, 
Orbit,  printed  in  roto,  joins 
SUNDAY  effective  July  6. 
With  this  addition,  SUNDAY’S 
circulation  reaches  almost  23,- 
000,000,  according  to  Sidney 
Salomon,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  It  will  be  a  “must”  buy 
on  SUNDAY  network  orders, 
and  will  also  be  available  to 
advertisers  through  SUNDAY’S 
“Spot-Print”  program  for  less- 
than-network  buys. 


01  lie  Atkins 

{Continued  from  page  60) 


a  hundred  shots  on  the  roll.  The 
tape  is  put  on  a  spindle,  a  but¬ 
ton  is  pushed,  the  wheels  start 
turning  and  in  minutes  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  processed  and  ready 
for  the  next  step. 

The  various  processes  and  in¬ 
struments  are  bewildering  to  a 
layman  who  never  learned  to  de¬ 
velop  pictures  in  the  days  when 
hypo  was  placed  in  a  tank  in  a 
dark  closet,  the  film  was  washed 
in  the  kitchen  sink  and  the 
prints  hung  on  a  line  with 
clothespins  to  dry.  Those  days 
are  as  far  back  in  time  and 
scientific  advancement  as  the 
Wright  Brothers  bi-plane  was 
from  a  B47. 

But  out  of  this  ultra-modern 
equipment  probably  a  million 
pictures  could  accumulate  dur¬ 
ing  one  presidency.  In  the  filing 
room  there  are  rows  and  rows 
of  drawers  waiting  to  receive 
them.  Most  of  the  drawers  are 
empty  now  because  each  presi¬ 
dent  when  he  leaves  office  takes 
all  his  pictures  with  him.  But 
one  drawer  is  almost  full  of 
pictures  taken  since  the  Jan.  20 
Inauguration  Day  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Ollie  Atkins  and  his 
crew,  trailing  an  active  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  fill  a  lot  more  of  them 
before  there  is  another  change 
of  administration. 

That  Georgetown  laboratory, 
incidentally,  is  housed  in  the 
Defense  Department’s  Commu¬ 
nications  Center,  although  op¬ 
erated  independently.  In  the 
Johnson  administration  it  was 
secret  and  outsiders  could  not 
get  in.  The  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion  has  lifted  the  secrecy  but 
visitors  who  are  “signed  in”  by 
Atkins’  assistants  are  assigned 
an  escort  who  is  never  out  of 
sight  except  momentarily,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  dark  room. 


PRODUCED 

weekly  throughout  the  entire 
school  year  establishing  firm 
and  long-lasting  newspaper 
reading  habits  in  youth 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  the  Newspaper  Reading  Habit 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 
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In  Detroit, 
alot  of  people 
woiVt  open  riieir  mouths 
until  the/ open 
TheN^s. 


They  may  not  agree  with  what  we  say.  But,  they  want  to  know  what  we  say. 

The  Detroit  News 


Sparianb«r% 
!H«raU  -y«unw»l 


A  TRAFFIC  STOPPER — ContTrucfion  will  be9in  soon  on  this  new  home  for  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald-Journal  on  the  southeast  corner  of  West  Main  Street  and  Daniel  Morgan  Avenue  in  the 
central  business  section.  The  building,  with  40,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  the  first  step  in  a  $2.5 
million  program  announced  by  Publisher  Phil  Buchheit.  The  old  Herald'Journal  building  will  be  razed 

to  provide  a  parking  area. 


HowU  you 


this  manner  a  time  factor  is  TJ  •  J  x  1 
gained  which  allows  a  produc-  JtVOVlSOCl  SlVl0 
tion  rate  on  the  plus  side  of  4  * 

"'“The  '^p'eetr^utopl.te  com-  SUidC  aCCCptS 
bines  features  of  the  Heavy  ^ 

Duty  Pony  Autoplate  with  the  ^ 

automatic  plate  finishing,  tail  110  fV  01*0.8 
ejection  station  and  automatic 
delivery  of  the  Supermatic  Auto¬ 
plate.  The  Special,  Toro  ex-  St.  Louis 

plained,  allows  the  operator  full  A  54-page  stylebook  has  been 
control  of  mat  positioning  and  prepared  and  distributed  to  re- 
other  plate  casting  functions  porters  and  copy  editors  of  the 
“while  at  the  same  time  relieving  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

The  first  revision  in  six  years, 
the  loose-leaf  book,  bound  in  a 
vinyl  plastic  cover,  brings  up  to 
was  date  many  changes  in  writing 
style  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years.  Old  words  have 


Stereo  plate 
continues  to 
be  practical 


chance 
to  be  your 
own  boss? 


burgh  on  “The  continuing  ap-  drudgery  connected 

plication  of  the  Ster^type  positioning  plates,  discard- 

Platemaking  System  for  News-  etc  ” 

paper  Production."  .  ^  ^  A  major  'improvement 

Toro  has  worked  vnth  Wood  ^^de  after  the  initial  installa- 
since  1949  in  various  technical  ^his  came  about,  Toro  said, 

capacities,  including  Chief  specifications  set  forth  by  taken  on  new  meanings  and,  in 

Draftsman  and  Desigpi  Engi-  Martarella  of  the  Camden  some  cases,  new  words  have 

j  T  j  L  j  «•  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  and  Dick  sprung  up,  George  Londa,  head 

“Wood  Industries,  he  said,  is  jheurer  of  the  Harrishurji  (Pa.;  copy  editor,  says  in  a  foreword, 
aware  of  the  continuing  efforts  patriot-News.  The  Special  Auto-  “Although  this  edition  of  the 
to  make  stereotype  a  bad  word  Harrisburg  news-  stylebook,  like  its  predecessors, 

in  the  sense  that  we  now  use  it  p^per  has  an  automatic  plate  demands  that  syntax,  spelling 
when  referring  to  a  single  or  pyg^gj.  fnechanism  which  pro-  and  definitions  be  accorded  ap- 
duplicate  plate  made  from  a  pj^^g  f^om  the  core  propriate  respect,  certain  ar- 

common  matrix,  and  are  actively  ^  ^j^g  ghaving  arch  and  makes  chaic  rules  have  given  way  to 
trying  to  improve  overall  plate  unnecessary  for  the  operator  modernity,”  Londa  said, 
technology,  having  developed  a  f^om  his  position  Some  of  these  changes  in¬ 
reliable  plastic  plate  process  in  j_j^g  ggntrol  console.  This  dude  the  use  of  “take-over”  as 

the  Wood  Poly-Autoplate  Sys-  pnables  the  operator  to  reposi-  a  noun;  using  “toll"  to  denote 
tern.  ^jjg  sooner  for  the  next  casualties  or  losses  and  permit- 

“However,  when  all  systems  g^^g^  ting  the  use  of  “stage”  in  the 

are  analyzed  for  production.  Both  of  the  Special  Autoplate  <^ase  of  strikes  or  demonstra- 
costs  and  reliability  in  the  daily  installations  Camden  and  Har-  tions.  Most  of  these  and  similar 
newspaper,  the  conventional  ^isburg  have  been  converted  to  changes  grew  out  of  the  war 
stereotype  plate  still  comes  out  Special ’Pensionplate  Autoplates  aud  disorders  that  have  oc- 
a  winner  for  a  fast,  reliable,  j^y  addition  in  the  field  of  a  curred  in  the  1960s. 
economical  throw-away  plate —  Tensionplate  Milling  Attach-  ^^st  time,  the  style- 

and  the  raw  material  reusable  nient  The  modifications  were  book  contains  an  index.  The 
.  .  .  produced  on  a  minute  by  yjade  without  loss  of  production  current  one  was  prepared  by 
minute  closing  schedule.”  downtime,  Toro  reported.  Roy  T.  King,  head  of  the  rcf- 

Toro  said  the  newest  Wood  •  erence  department, 

machine,  the  Ultramatic  Auto-  o.  i  «  • 

plate,  employs  a  cylinder  tsrpe  Stewardess  Oil  Staff  u  f 

casting  box  which  casts  the  sue-  Vivian  Aplin,  Ohio  Uni-  KC8C®rctl  loremail 
ceeding  plate  while  the  previous  versity  journalism  graduate  and  The  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
plate  is  being  processed  through  stewardess  with  United  Air  promoted  John  Jackson  to  com- 
the  inspection  station  and  auto-  Lines,  has  joined  the  editorial  posing  room  maintenance  and  re- 
matically  through  to  the  shav-  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  search  foreman.  Jackson  has 
ing  and  finishing  modules.  In  Dealer.  been  night  foreman. 
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Want  a  challenge  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  orders?  An  opportunity  to  earn 
real  money  instead  of  the  same  old 
pay  check? 

If  that  sounds  interesting,  it’s 
just  the  beginning. 

We  offer  a  future  with  responsi¬ 
bility.  A  future  that  gives  you  a  chance 
to  help  others  as  you  help  yourself. 

You’ll  be  selling  a  known  prod¬ 
uct  and  service  in  which  you  can  have 
pride  and  confidence. 

You’ll  be  in  the  company  of 
highly-respected  professional  sales¬ 
men — with  a  company  that’s  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  wotld. 

You’ll  be  able  to  work  where 
you  live,  sell  where  you  want.  ’There’s 
no  travel,  no  relocation,  no  geo¬ 
graphic  limit  to  where  you  can  sell. 

You’ll  learn  the  ropes  through 
our  comprehensive  training  program 
— and  you’ll  receive  a  combination 
of  salary  and  commission  for  the  first 
three  years.  There’s  no  limit  to  what 
you  can  earn.  And  you’ll  enjoy  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefit  program,  includ¬ 
ing  a  company-paid  pension  plan. 

Just  tell  us  you  want  to  hear 
more,  and  we’ll  set  up  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  in  one  of  our  nearby  offices. 
Drop  a  line  or  send  a  copy  of  your 
resume  to: 


Dept.  E,  G.P.O.  Box  1170 
New  York,  New  York  10001 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


Heard  any 
good  rumors 
lat^? 


Sure  you  have. 

But  your  stock-in-trade,  of  course,  is  to 
report  the  facts. 

If  you're  working  on  a  story  that  concerns 
us  in  particular,  or  our  business  (petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  marketing)  it's  in 


our  interest  to  help  you.  And  at  Humble  we 
decided — long,  long  ago — tf\at  the  best 
way  to  help  you  is  to  see  that  you  are  well 
stocked  with  your  stock-in-trade. 

So  call  us.  You'll  get  the  facts.  Honestly. 
We're  listed  below. 


BALTIMORE  —  Bill  Farlie, 

P.  O.  Box  1288,  21203; 
301/825-5400 

BATON  ROUGE  —  Doug  Mayfield, 
P.  O.  Box  551,  70821; 
504/359-7711 

BAYONNE  —  Pat  O’Connor. 

Foot  of  East  22nd  St.,  07002; 
201/474-0100 
BAYTOWN  —  Max  Nalley, 

P.  0.  Box  3950,  77520; 
713/583-5711 

BAYWAY  —  Tom  Gallagher, 

P.  O.  Box  222,  Linden  07036; 
201/474-0100 

BENICIA  —  Conrad  Lemon, 

P.  O.  Box  316,  94510; 
707/745-3450 


CHARLOTTE  —  Hank  Rosenthal, 
P.  O.  Box  420,  28201; 
704/523-2211 
CHICAGO  — Bill  Brooks, 

121 1 W.  22nd.,  Oak  Brook,  60523; 
312/654-2600 
DENVER  —  Jack  Howard, 

P.  O.  Box  120,  80201; 
303/534-1251 

HOUSTON — P.  O.  Box  2180, 77001 ; 
Arch  Smith,  713/221-4376; 

Bill  Neely,  713/221-4976; 

Sid  Hetzler,  713/221-5033; 


HUMBLE 

Oil  &  Refining  Company 
Where  you  get  all  the  extras. 


Jack  Francis.  713/221-4643; 
Steve  Huston,  713/221-5343 
LOS  ANGELES  —  D.  I.  Bolding, 
1800  Ave.  of  the  Stars,  90067; 
213/879-2700 

NEW  ORLEANS  —  Clay  Hooper, 
P.  O.  Box  60626,  70160; 
504/527-3636 

NEW  YORK  —  Bleu  Beathard, 

Rm  1734, 30  Rockefeller  Ctr., 
10020; 

212/974-3620 
PELHAM  — Jim  Avery 
Hutchinson  River  Pkwy.,  10803; 
914/738-4700 


f 


Completely. 

You  can  fold  24  pages  broadsheet  in  one  section.  24  pages  broadsheet 
in  two  sections.  48  pages  broadsheet  in  one,  two,  three  or  four  sections. 
Standard  tabloids  up  to  96  pages.  Commercial  catalogs  and  digest-size 
magazines  (two  on). 

You  can  print  crisp  halftones  and  sharp  type . . .  spot  color  and  four- 
color  process  ...  on  one  to  six  webs.  Flexibility  to  add  reader  appeal  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  Cottrell  V-22  web  offset  and  the  folders  are  value-engineered  to  give 
you  a  high-performance  press  with  measurable  superiority— priced  as  low 
as  possible  consistent  with  quality. 

Let  your  Cottrell  representative  show  you  how  our  standard  V-22  can  fit 
your  needs. 


UPPER  FORMER  FOLDER 


48-PAGE  FOLDER 
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It  all  started  on  the  gridiron 

Publishing  tycoon  made  fortune 
with  syndicated  comic  strip 


By  Don  Maley 

Husky  Harry  Shorten,  former 
football  ace,  became  a  million¬ 
aire  publisher  only  because  back 
in  his  pre-World  War  II  college 
days  his  tom-catting  football 
coach  thought  he  caught  Harry 
breaking  both  training  and  the 
Seventh  Commandment  and 
summarily  sentenced  him  to  a 
one  week  tour  of  being  his  foot¬ 
ball  team’s  human  tackling 
dummy. 

Because  his  gleefully  sadistic 
teammates  broke  him  up  both 
physically  and  emotionally. 
Shorten,  confined  to  quarters 
and  sent  to  bed  early,  began 
putting  words  on  paper  to  while 
away  the  hours.  He  found  he 
liked  writing  so  much  that  he 
went  into  a  full-time  profession¬ 
al  writing  career — which  led  to 
his  writing  for  comic  books — 
which  led  to  his  creating  “There 
Oughta  Be  A  Law,”  a  popular 
syndicated  comic  feature — 
which  led  to  his  accumulating  a 
million  or  so  dollars — which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  launch  his  multi¬ 
million  dollar  publishing  ven¬ 
ture. 

“I  was  married,”  explains  the 
.57-year-old  former  gridiron  ter¬ 
ror  (who  bears  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  former  boxing 
great  Barney  Ross — broken 
beak  et  al),  “while  I  was  a 
senior  attending  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  on  a  football  scholarship. 
I  got  married  secretly  l)ecause 
there  was  a  stipulation  back  in 
those  days  that  scholarship  ath¬ 
letes  couldn’t  marry  while  in  col¬ 
lege.  You  know  how  it  is  when 
you  fir.st  get  married,  you  just 
can’t  stay  away  from  each 
other.” 

Shorten  and  fellow  locker 
room  brutes  were  whipping 
themselves  into  shape  prior  to 
the  autumn  football  season  at 
an  upstate  New  York  resort  and 
Shorten  felt  himself  perishing 
from  a  rapidly  breaking  heart. 
“I  sent  for  my  bride  and  stashed 
her  away  in  a  hotel  room  in 
town  and  every  night  I’d  sneak 
out  of  the  training  camp  and 
spend  the  night  with  her. 

“One  morning  when  I  was 
leaving  the  hotel  I  ran  into  my 
coach  who  was  pussy-footing  it 
out  of  one  of  the  rooms.  ‘What 
are  you  doing  here?’  he  de¬ 
manded  when  he  saw  me  and 
I  answered,  ‘The  same  as  you.’ 

“It  must  have  been  a  wrong 


Harry  Shorten 

answer  for  the  next  day  he  de¬ 
moted  me  to  human  tackling 
dummy  and  my  teammates  took 
great  delight  in  pulverizing  me. 
They  razzed  me  so  much  I  was 
ashamed  to  come  out  of  my  room 
so  I  wrote.  It  took  me  two  weeks 
to  recuperate  but  during  that 
time  I  wrote  a  few  sports  stories 
which  I  later  sold.”  When  he 
made  his  first  literary  sale  he 
hung  up  his  cleats. 

After  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege  in  19.37  with  a  degree  in 
Geology  (“I  wouldn’t  know  one 
rock  from  another  now”) 
Shorten  wrote  his  first  book, 
“How  to  Watch  a  Football 
Game,”  which  was  published  by 
I^eisure  League  of  America. 
“The  place  went  out  of  business 
immediately  after  publishing  my 
l>ook,”  quips  Shorten,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  “native  talent,”  uses  “no 
rules  or  formula”  when  he 
writes,  and  employs  the  “hunt 
and  peck”  system  of  typing. 

A  dollar  per  page 

“The  sports  magazines  paid 
$1  per  page  of  copy  or  $10  per 
story,”  he  says.  “Earlier  I’d 
sold  stuff  to  Street  and  Smith, 
Argosy,  and  a  few  others.  Back 
in  those  post-Depression  days 
you  were  paid  from  to 
per  word  and  you  got  paid  when 
you  caught  them.  In  those  hun¬ 
gry  days  the  publishing  business 
w'as  severely  depressed.” 

Saved  from  selling  apples  by 
his  ability  to  harness  and  util¬ 
ize  his  imagination  combined 
with  his  “native  talent”  for 
stringing  words  together,  Shor¬ 
ten,  who  came  from  the  legend¬ 
ary  lower  East  Side  of  Manhat¬ 


tan,  (“we  used  to  go  skinny- 
dipping  in  the  East  River — if 
you  tried  it  now  you’d  dis¬ 
solve.”),  sold  “everything  he 
ever  wrote”  and  eventually 
gravitated  to  writing  comic 
books. 

Confessing  to  being  an  out¬ 
door  fan  (”I  learned  to  love  the 
outdoor  life  after  spending  most 
of  my  time  outdoors — looking 
for  a  job.”).  Shorten  found  a 
position  that  took  him  indoors. 
“I  was  hired  by  Abner  Sunbell, 
editor  of  Columbia  Publications, 
to  be  his  assistant.  He  became 
my  mentor:  he  was  my  teacher 
and  my  inspiration  and  taught 
me  much  of  what  I  know  today 
about  the  business. 

“We  put  out  Pep  Comics,  Blue 
Ribbon  Comics,  Black  Hood 
Comics  and  Archie  Comics. 
Eventually  we  had  a  string  of 
10  comic  books,  which  isn’t  bad. 
When  I  was  with  them  their 
total  assets  were  $300,000.  Now 
they’re  worth  $3-million  and 
they’re  asking  $.5-million  for  the 
business.”  Not  bad  indeed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  mil¬ 
lions:  Shorten  was  making  the 
magnanimous  sum  of  $1  per 
page  (steady)  for  grinding  out 
comic  book  text  and  would  aver¬ 
age  a  steady  $35  per  week.  Woe 
to  the  long  suffering  artist. 
“Those  poor  guys  only  got  $5 
per  page  and  it  took  them  all 
day  to  draw  just  one.” 

Shorten*s  formula  for  success 
is  simple:  “To  succeed  in  any¬ 
thing  you  simply  must  sit  and 
sweat,”  he  philosophizes.  “In 
those  days  you  had  to  turn  out 
an  astronomical  number  of 
pages  to  make  any  money.” 
While  turning  out  an  “astro¬ 
nomical  number  of  pages”  Shor¬ 
ten  invented  “Archie,”  the 
bumbling  high  school  student 
who  later  became  a  King  Fea¬ 
tures  daily  comic  staple.  Shor¬ 
ten  says  he  owns  the  copyright. 

“In  1943,”  he  explains,  “Henry 
Aldrich  was  a  popular  radio 
show  and  the  ki(l  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impact.  I  suggested  to 
Sunbell  that  we  start  a  strip 
with  a  Henry  Aldrich-type  kid. 
In  those  days  everything  we  di«i 
concerned  blood,  thunder  and 
guts.  I  created  ‘Wilbur’  with 
Lin  Streeter  as  the  artist  and 
the  character  came  out  looking 
exactly  like  him. 

“Later  we  signed  Bob  Mon¬ 


tana  to  draw  ‘Archie’  and  the 
kid  came  out  as  being  a!K)ut 
eight-years-old,  he  was  much  too 
young.  I  was  writing  the  scrip 
and  wrote  him  as  being  a  t .  en- 
ager  and  he  came  out  just  right. 
That  was  the  greatest  time  of 
my  life.  We  worked  on  ‘Ar<  nie’ 
in  hotel  rooms  and  at  Montana’s 
summer  home  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  had  a  great  time. 

“During  that  time  we  cre¬ 
ated  ‘Katy  Keene,’  ‘The  Shield,’ 
‘The  Black  Hood,’  ‘Reggie,’  ‘Jug- 
head,’  ‘Betty  and  Veronica,’ 
‘Ginger,’  ‘Super  Duck,’  ‘Pokey 
Oakey,’  ‘Calthar  the  Jungle 
Man,’  and  many  others.  We  cre¬ 
ated  many  heavies  but  even 
more  minor  characters.” 

Creative  sweating 

Shorten  dreamed-up  the  for¬ 
mat  for  “There  Oughta  Be  A 
Law,”  which  he  wrote  and  his 
partner,  the  late  Al  Fagaly 
(who  died  six  years  ago)  drew. 
“That  was  in  1944,”  says  Shor¬ 
ten.  “We  sold  it  to  the  McClure 
Syndicate  and  stipulated  that 
they  had  to  take  ‘Archie’  along 
with  it.  We  only  gave  them 
three  weeks  worth  of  daily 
samples  but  they  grabbed  it.  j 
The  thing  was  in  20  papers  al¬ 
most  immediately.  We  made  ' 
from  $30,000  to  $40,000  the  first 
year  and  the  strip  made  $6.5,- 
000  and  up  with  the  syndicate 
getting  40%  and  us  getting 
60%,  which  Fagaly  and  I  di¬ 
vided  equally.” 

“There  Oughta  Be  A  Law” 
(which  is  still  owned  by  Shor¬ 
ten)  quickly  built  up  a  fan  club 
and  was  soon  “getting  300  fan 
letters  per  week.”  (Many  times 
Shorten  would  use  reader’s  idea 
suggestions  in  the  strip  and 
gives  them  a  by-line.)  “Some¬ 
times  their  ideas  are  hanl  to 
use,  their  suggestions  impossi¬ 
ble  to  fit  into  a  format.  But 
we’ve  made  a  lot  of  personal 
friends  through  the  mail.  Many 
readers  made  me  a  part  of  their 
family  and  sent  wonderful, 
warm  letters.  The  Catholics 
write  me  telling  me  about  their 
kids  being  baptized.  The  Jewish 
people  write  me  telling  me  about 
Yom  Kippur.  And  the  Mormons 
keep  trying  to  convert  me 
(Shorten’s  Jewish)  and  they’ll 
be  trying  forever  and  ever,  those 
jjeople  never  give  up.  And  the 
crackpots  write  saying  they  saw 
God,  and  God  told  them  to  tell 
me  to  come  back  to  Him.” 

The  feature,  which  appears 
in  the  Washington  Post,  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  mail  from  politi¬ 
cians.  “E.stes  Kefauver,  Eman¬ 
uel  Celler  and  Huey  Long  are 
among  the  many  politicians 
who’ve  written  giving  ideas  for 
the  strip  and  asking  for  origi¬ 
nals,”  Shorten  says. 

The  cartoon  feature,  which 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Harry  Shorten 
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made  Shorten  a  millionaire 
(“How  can  you  miss  making 
over  $40,000  a  year  for  over  20 
years?”)  was  the  springboard  he 
used  to  jump  head-first  into  the 
publishing  business.  “In  19.52,” 
he  says,  “we  publishe<l  the  first 
of  four  ‘There  Oughta  Be  A 
Law’  paperback  anthologies  (a 
fifth  is  due  soon),  which  grossed 
about  $8,000  |)er  book  with  85% 
sales.  Then  we  just  kept  going 
on  until  we  built-up  a  list  of  26 
titles  and  publish  26  books  per 
month  plus  four  comic  maga¬ 
zines  and  two  tv  magazines  and 
we’ve  added  three  book  lines 
which  include  another  26  titles.” 

Shorten,  whose  organization 
now  grosses  almost  “four-mil¬ 
lion”  per  year  employs  115  peo¬ 
ple — all  of  whom  receive  more 
than  $1  per  page  for  text  and 
.$5  |)er  page  for  art.  “We’re  part 
of  the  V-T-R  Corp.,  (American 
Stock  Exchange)”  he  says.  “It’s 
a  conglomerate.  They’re  our 
parent  corporation  and  are 
worth  between  $55-million  and 
$60-million.  V-T-R  is  headed  by 
Fred  Gould,  a  sharp  young  guy 
who  made  his  money  in  real 
estate,  and  there  are  some  verj' 
d^Tiamic-mindeil  young  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  organization  w'ho 
already  are  looking  for  new 
properties.” 

One  property  that  became  a 
casualty  was,  strangely  enough, 
“There  Oughta  Be  A  Law,” 
which  Shorten  .stopped  writing 
“four  or  five  years  ago”.  “It  was 
fun  in  the  beginning,  then  it 
got  to  be  a  drag,”  he  says. 

Still  popular 

Now  the  popular  strip  is  syn¬ 
dicated  by  United  Features,  and 
it  appears  in  150  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  in  75  Sundays.  United 
took  the  strip  over  from  Mc¬ 
Clure  in  1963.  Art  is  being 
handled  by  Warren  Whipple, 
who  formerly  worked  for  the 
late  Jimmy  Hatio  (“They’ll  Do 
It  Everj’time,”  now  drawn 
jointly  by  Bob  Dunn  and  A1 
Scaduto  and  distributed  by  King 
Features).  Sy  Reit  has  taken 
over  the  writing  chores  from 
Shorten,  who  still  owns  the  fea¬ 
ture  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

The  former  lower  East  Sider 
w'ho  moved  to  Brooklyn  at  a 
very'  early  age  (“I  left  the  East 
Side  in  1924  and  never  went 
back.”)  relates  one  funny  ex¬ 
perience  involving  a  hold-over 
from  his  childhood:  PS-149.  “I 
took  my  wife  to  see  Danny  Kaye 
at  the  (New  York)  Palace  about 
12  years  ago.  Danny  w'as  an  old 
boyhood  pal  from  Brooklyn  and 
as  part  of  his  act  he  sat  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  stage  and 
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asked  the  audience  if  anybody 
knew  the  PS-149  School  Song. 
I  had  gone  there  as  a  boy  with 
Danny  and  sang  it  and  every- 
Iwdy  thought  I  was  a  plant. 
Danny  never  recognized  me  but 
we  got  together  after  the  show.” 

There’s  only  one  fly  in  former 
dummy  Harry  Shorten’s  oint¬ 
ment  these  days:  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Railroad,  which  is  the 

‘Flop’  ruled 
outstanding 
public  event 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

A  Lae  Vegas  Sun  seminar 
that  the  publisher  termed  a 
rousing  flop  as  well  as  a  glorious 
failure  won  top  honors  for  com¬ 
munity  service  in  the  annual 
Nevada  State  Press  Association 
judging. 

The  newspaper  failed  desper¬ 
ately  in  the  department  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  20,000  persons  who 
showed  up  for  the  study  of  drug 
abuse  but  nobody  could  have 
dreamed  there  would  be  such  a 
turnout  in  this  area  of  southern 
Nevada,  explained  H.  M.  “Hank” 
Greenspun. 

“We  would  have  considered 
a  turnout  of  500  successful”  he 
observed  in  a  published  apology 
to  the  thousands  who  were 
turned  away  as  well  as  to  the 
thou.sands  packing  the  Con¬ 
vention  Center  here.  It  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  hear  and  day-long  pro¬ 
grams  had  to  be  cut  short,  he 


only  rail  road  in  the  world  to 
which  chances  (in  lieu  of  tick¬ 
ets)  should  be  sold.  “You  never 
know  where  you’re  going  to  end 
up  or  even  if  a  train  will  come 
along  in  the  first  place,”  com¬ 
plains  Shorten.  “I  ride  that 
damned  thing  in  from  Rockville 
Centre  (about  40  miles  from 
New'  York  City)  every  morning 
and  have  been  delayed  and  stuck 

explained. 

The  Sun  program,  organized 
at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Drug  Administration,  received 
major  support  from  a  special 
w'omen’s  committee,  the  County 
Medical  Society,  the  County 
Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
other  groups. 

The  new’spaper  wanted  to  do 
something  about  the  narcotics 
situation  among  local  youth,  ex¬ 
plained  the  publisher  who  be¬ 
lieves  many  new’spapers  have 
lost  reader  confidence  because 
they  have  not  performed  their 
public  responsibility. 

“We  believe  the  newspaper  has 
an  obligation  to  the  public  and 
a  definite  function  to  perform,” 
Greenspun  explained  in  his 
column.  Where  I  Stand,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  drug  seminar. 

The  Sun  is  dedicated  to  public 
service  of  all  kinds  and  it  has 
tried  to  inform  and  educate  on 
many  matters,  he  reported. 

Varied  activities 

The  newspaper’s  activities  in¬ 
clude  cooking  schools,  fashion 
shows,  sports  events  for  boys 
and  girls  and  youth  forums.  At 
one  time  the  Sun  held  a  sur- 
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by  more  strikes  and  slow  dow'ns 
than  I’d  care  to  mention.  There’s 
only  one  railroad  that’s  worse: 
the  New  Haven.  Concerning  the 
))Iight  of  commuters  who  work 
in  New  York  these  days  there 
really  ‘oughta  be  a  law’  to  whip 
the  railroads  back  into  shape  so 
they  can  give  their  long  .suffer¬ 
ing  passengers  some  decent 
service  and  cars.” 

vival  training  symposium  in 
cooperation  with  civil  defense 
authorities. 

“Unlike  some  of  the  charitable 
organizations  we  don’t  take  20 
per  cent  off  the  top  for  ex¬ 
penses,”  he  affirmed.  “Every¬ 
thing  is  free  and  all  we  charge 
is  10  cents  for  a  newspaper. 

“This  is  still  the  best  buy  you 
can  make  in  a  lifetime — espe¬ 
cially  in  these  days  of  inflation,” 
in  his  view. 

In  developing  the  drug  sem¬ 
inar,  the  Sun  widened  the  scope 
of  the  program  to  cover  all 
forms  of  drug  abuse,  including 
prescription  drugs  in  the  home 
and  self-medication  hazards. 

Gerry  Appleby,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  spearheaded  the  event.  Sup¬ 
port  included  in-paper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  stories  from  schools  as 
well  as  women’s  groups. 

• 

Oil  effioieiloy  board 

William  B.  Rotch,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Milfonl  (N.H.) 
Cabinet,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Walter  Peterson  as  a 
membf'r  of  the  executive  com- 
mitte  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Citizens’  Task  Force  for  effici¬ 
ency  in  state  government. 
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FROM  MISSOURI — William  W.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times,  talks  over  a  story  idea  with  John  Cauley,  the  Star's 
Washin9ton  man,  while  Mrs.  Robert  Lasch  butters  roll  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  Is  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  at  the  ASNE  luncheon  in  Washington. 


Pictures  for  E  4  P  by  Pat  Young 


TWO  FROM  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS— Thomas  L. 
Bo^rdman,  left,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  and  George  Car¬ 
mack,  editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 


FROM  DOWN  EAST — J.  Russell  Wiggins,  at  right,  came  down  from 
Maine,  where  he  owns  a  weekly,  to  Washington,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  Post  before  he  became  Ambassador  to  the  UN,  and 
meets  some  old  colleagues  in  journalism:  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  and  John  H.  Col¬ 
burn,  publisher-editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 


KEYSTONE  AND  BOARDWALK — John  Strohmeyer,  vicepresident- 
editor  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  and  Donald  W.  Diehl, 
president-editor  of  the  Easton  Eipress,  in  Pennsylvania,  meet  up 
in  Washington  with  Charles  Reynolds,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Press. 


Ben  Maidenburg,  publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  confers 
with  James  McCartney  of  the  Knight  Newspapers'  Washington 
bureau. 
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ASNE  panel 

Revolt  on  campus 
stirs  varied  comment 


Washington 

The  liveliest  and  perhaps  the 
most  timely,  but  also  the  most 
confusing,  item  on  the  program 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  here  last 
week  was  a  panel  on  Campus 
Revolt.  Long-haired  students, 
short-haired  professors  and  a 
very  articulate  woman  college 
president  who  was  once  a 
member  of  a  Catholic  order, 
were  the  participants  and  they 
put  on  a  good  show. 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  once  President 
Johnson’s  press  secretary  and 
now  publisher  of  Xewsday  at 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
moderator.  Norman  Mailer  was 
scheduled  to  participate  but  he 
did  not  show  up  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Joel  Kramer, 
president  of  the  Harvard  Crim- 
gon. 

The  others  on  the  panel  were 
Jacqueline  Grennan,  president  of 
Webster  College  in  Missouri; 
Dr.  Morris  Abrams,  president 
of  Brandeis  University,  and 
Charles  Hamilton,  director  of 
the  Graduate  Urban  Studies 
Program  at  Roosevelt  Uni¬ 
versity.  They  might  be  called  the 
representatives  of  the  academic 
Establishment,  although  they 
were  not  all-out  defenders  of  it. 

Eidilors*  responsibility 

Besides  Kramer,  the  student 
side  w’as  represented  by  Russell 
Bass,  president  of  the  Associated 
Students  of  San  Francisco  State 
College  who  led  one  of  the  most 
tumultuous  campus  revolts  on 
record. 

Moyers  reminded  the  editors 
that  they  had  a  responsibility  to 
examine  the  era  in  which  indig¬ 
nation  toward  the  press  was 
rampant  and  that  the  press  was 
vulnerable  to  attack.  He  assured 
them  that  student  militancy  was 
not  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  one  thing  all  of  the  pan¬ 
elists  appeared  to  agree  upon 
was  that  America  was  in  the 
midst  of  profound  changes,  and 
as  Dr.  Abrams  said,  “perhaps  a 
revolution”  and  that  college 
campuses  were  the  arena  where 
significant  battles  w’ere  being 
fought.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
an  understatement  and  mis¬ 
leading  to  say  that  there  was  a 
concordance  of  views  as  to  just 
what  the  changes  would  be  or 
how  they  might  be  brought 
about. 

Dr.  Abrams  kicked  off  wdth  a 
declaration  that  the  revolution- 
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ary  tendencies  evident  in  the 
demands  of  college  students 
were  a  menace  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  democracy.  Univers¬ 
ities,  he  said,  should  not  be 
changed  by  force.  Force,  he  said, 
does  not  have  to  be  used  to  get 
rid  of  the  ROTC  or  prevent  Dow 
Chemical  representatives  from 
inter\'iewing  prospective  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  campus.  Univers¬ 
ities,  he  asserted,  should  not  be 
made  the  victims  of  storm- 
trooper  tactics. 

Universities  need  reform  as  to 
many  of  their  academic  meth¬ 
ods,  Dr.  Abrams  acknowledged, 
and  he  said  “they  are  being  re¬ 
formed.”  He  was  sympathetic 
with  the  ideals  of  the  students 
but  (luestioned  their  methods. 

An  invention  of  the  pre^s 

Bass  began  his  comments  by 
remarking  that  the  term 
“student  revolt”  was  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  press,  never  heard 
outside  the  media.  Later  he 
caused  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  his  listeners,  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  country  was  in 
the  mid'st  of  a  second  revolution 
in  which  institutions  would  lie 
changed  so  that  they  would  not 
lie  recognized. 

The  revolution  he  apparently 
was  talking  about  was  the  lilier- 
ation  of  human  potential  and 
the  reconstruction  of  cultural 
institutions.  He  said  it  was 
much  easier  to  suppress  than  to 
liberate. 

It  was  up  to  the  press,  Bass 
asserted,  to  decide  whether  to 
suppress  or  support  human  lib¬ 
eration.  He  said  that  it  was  in 
the  self-interest  of  the  press  to 
report  violence  “because  it  sells 
papers”  and  he  accused  the 
media  of  actively  perpetuating 
disruption  and  violence  on  the 
campus  by  reporting  only  inci¬ 
dents  of  violence  and  ignoring 
the  thoughtful  statements  of 
student  leaders,  such  as  himself, 
about ‘the  issues  that  were  in¬ 
volved. 

When  Brady  Black  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  asked  Bass 
if  everything  was  the  way  he 
wanted  it  to  be  what  it  would 
be  like,  the  impression  gained 
from  Bass’s  answer  was  that  it 
would  be  better  but  he  was  not 
clear  as  to  just  how  or  how 
much. 

Then  it  was  Miss  Grennan’s 
turn  and  her  premise  was  that 
the  right  of  adult  students  to 
make  their  owm  decision  and  to 


have  their  ow’n  economic  buy¬ 
ing  power  must  be  admitted.  In 
her  view  that  was  due  process 
and  the  fight  for  it  must  go  on. 
The  times  had  moved  a  long 
way,  she  said,  when  man  lives 
under  one  authority.  She  de¬ 
clared  that  the  president  of  a 
university  now  had  less  au¬ 
thority  than  he  ever  had  but 
he  was  the  target  of  the  student 
dissenters  who  wanted  him  to  be 
a  rubber  stamp  for  the  minority. 

Black  student!*’  demands 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  co-author 
with  Stokely  Carmichael  of 
“Black  Power.”  He  spoke  of  the 
demands  of  black  students  and 
asserted  that  they  required  re¬ 
examination  on  the  part  of  uni¬ 
versity  authorities.  The  demands 
for  an  academically  integrated 
program  are  legitimate,  Dr. 
Hamilton  said. 

Black  students  are  demanding 
to  be  taught,  Dr.  Hamilton  said, 
and  some  of  their  demands 
might  become  a  burden  on  smug 
and  arrogant  institutions  but 
the  interest  of  the  blacks  was 
not  in  closing  colleges  but  in 
keeping  them  open. 

Dr.  Hamilton  said  that  the 
black  students’  demand  for  sep¬ 
arate  living  quarters  was  an 
academic  demand  because  they 
found  that  they  could  not  study 
“in  a  superficially  integrated 
atmosphere.” 

The  black  student  revolt.  Dr. 
Hamilton  declared,  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  university  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  They  wanted  their  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  relevant  and  were 
calling  for  the  death  of  the 
ivory  tower. 

Kramer  declared  that  the 
students  were  not  challenging 
the  power  of  university  author¬ 
ities  to  make  decisions,  but  only 
the  decisions  that  were  made. 
He  said  they  don’t  want  the 
university  run  by  absentee 
businessmen  who  were  using  the 
university  as  a  political  labora¬ 
tory.  Calling  in  the  police,  he  as¬ 
serted,  was  a  “lesson”  in  the 
laboratory.  He  also  as.serted 
that  the  students  did  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  the  C.  I.  A. 
or  the  military  and  did  not  want 
any  government  agencies  on  the 
campus. 

But  Kramer  said  he  did  not 
look  kindly  upon  disruptive  tac¬ 
tics  but  tactics  became  im¬ 
portant  when  they  are  a  means 
of  change  and  getting  an  educa¬ 
tion.  The  real  campus  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  said,  was  an  internal 
one  to  create  a  place  where 
students  could  come  to  study  the 
things  they  wanted  to  get  the 
type  of  education  they  wanted — 
not  just  to  get  a  degree. 

In  answer  to  a  question, 
Kramer  said  that  no  one  denies 
the  right  of  a  student  to  get 
military  training  if  he  wants 


it  but  he  does  not  have  to  get 
it  at  Harvard — it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Harvard’s  functions. 

Moyers  asked  Dr.  Abrams 
when  force  might  be  necessary 
to  obtain  legitimate  student  de¬ 
mands.  The  Brandeis  University 
head  said  in  effect  “never”,  al¬ 
though  he  acknowledged  that 
their  might  be  some  conditions 
at  some  schools  that  would 
justify  the  use  of  force.  But 
such  instances  would  be  rare,  he 
said. 

Miss  Grennan,  during  the 
question  period,  declared  that 
the  basic  issue  was  freedom  as 
to  the  persOTial  life  of  the 
students.  “The  notion  of  the 
community — the  tribe — has  got 
to  go,”  she  said. 

• 

Work  of  pilot 
press  councils 
wins  approval 

Washington 

Experimental  local  press 
councils  supported  by  the  Mel- 
lett  Fund  for  a  Free  and  Re¬ 
sponsible  Press  have  made  “a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
strengthening  of  a  free  press 
and  the  democratic  process  and 
to  the  development  of  a  respon¬ 
sive,  creative  and  constructive 
resolution  of  community  con¬ 
flicts,”  the  Fund’s  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  reported  this  week. 

During  1967-68  pilot  press 
councils,  composed  of  press  and 
community  representatives  and 
administered  by  university 
.scholars  under  grants  from  the 
Fund,  were  established  in  Bend, 
Oregon,  and  Redwood  City, 
California,  (Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty)  ;  Cairo  and  Sparta,  Ill. 
(Southern  Illinois  University); 
St.  Louis  (University  of  Mis¬ 
souri);  and  Seattle  (University 
of  Washington).  The  first  four 
were  designed  as  community¬ 
wide  councils;  those  in  St.  Louis 
and  Seattle  as  specialized  coun¬ 
cils  representing  the  news 
media  and  the  black  communi¬ 
ties  in  tho.se  cities. 

The  Mellett  Board,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  this  week  following 
its  annual  meeting,  noted  that 
it  understands  that  in  most  of 
the  cities  it  is  planned  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  councils  independent¬ 
ly- 

The  Mellett  Fund  was  cre¬ 
ated  through  a  bequest  from 
Lowell  Mellett,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist,  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  to  be 
used  to  explore  ways  of  en¬ 
couraging  responsible  press  per¬ 
formance  without  infringing  on 
established  press  freedoms.  The 
Guild  in  turn  established  the 
Fund  as  an  independent,  non¬ 
profit  corporation  to  further 
the  aims  of  the  bequest. 
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Shipyards  build  your  sales 

IN  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND 


All-steel  vehicle-passenger  ferries 

like  this  one,  built  by  Blount  Marine  Corp., 

Warren,  R.L,  are  in  service  all  over  the  world. 


University  of  Rhode  Island  economists  report  that  11  per  cent  of  total  income  in  New  England’s  Southern  Marine  District 
-including  all  of  Rhode  Island  plus  six  coastal  counties  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts— comes  from  marine-related  in¬ 
dustries.  In  terms  of  current  estimates,  well  over  a  billion  dollars!  What’s  more,  40  per  cent  of  that  figure— $432,035,000— 
comes  directly  from  shipbuilding.  Turning  out  tugs  and  tankers,  ferries  and  fishing  boats  . . .  from  giant  shipyards  building 
new  naval  vessels,  to  marine  specialists  who  design  and  build  working  boats  or  hand-crafted  sailing  yachts  . . .  shipbuilders 
put  money  in  the  pockets  of  thousands  of  New  Englanders  who  buy  the  products  advertised  in  the  region’s  high-coverage 
local  daily  newspapers. 
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ASNE  discussion 

Role  of  news  media 
in  violence  examined 


where  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  but  accept  violence  as  the 
norm? 

“Does  mass  communication 
tend  to  teach  the  audience  that 
they  live  in  the  kind  of  world 
they  must  take  up  arms 
against? 

“Even  if  the  mass  media  focus 
on  violence  does  not  instigate 


young  people  who  were  ideal¬ 
istic  and  committed  to  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  non-violence  were 
changing  their  attitudes  and 
tactics  and  now  felt  that  the 
civil  rights  battle  must  be 
fought  in  areas  other  than  the 
courts  and  legislatures. 

One  reason  for  the  change 
he  said,  was  that  members  of 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

Dr.  Otto  Larsen,  professor. 
Department  of  Sociology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  raised 
what  he  described  as  a  “special 
kind  of  hell”  with  television 
and  a  more  run-of-the-mill  kind 
of  hell  with  newspapers  for 
their  portrayal  of  violence  when 
he  spoke  on  “Violence  and  the 
Mass  Media”  at  the  19()9  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here  last 
week. 

“A  close  inspection  of  the 
current  clamor  over  mass  media 
violence  reveals  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is  largely 
draw’n  from  images  cast  by  the 
electronic  media,”  Dr.  Larsen 
said.  “But  the  sins  that  emerge 
from  Marconi  are  also  often 
attributed  to  you  Gutenberg 
men.  I  suspect  that  this  makes 
you  uneasy.  I  trust  that  it  does 
not  readily  translate  into  self- 
righteousness.  You  could  hardly 
afford  that.” 

The  vast  majority  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  Dr.  Larsen  said,  have 
never  been  involved,  even  as 
observers,  in  serious  acts  of 
real  violence,  let  alone  as  in¬ 
stigators  or  victims. 

‘Copious  rontart’ 

“If  direct  experience  is  not 
our  teacher,  where,  then,  do  we 
go  to  school  on  violence?  The 
answer  is  the  ma.ss  media.  And 
here  the  curriculum  is  crowded 
in  both  real  and  fantasy  con¬ 
texts. 

“One  report  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
stated  that  between  the  ages  of 

and  14  the  average  American 
child  has  witnessed  the  violent 
destruction  of  13,000  human  be¬ 
ings  on  television  alone.  Of 
bullets  and  bodies  on  tv,  we 
have  had  many  counts,  enough 
to  tax  the  latest  computer  even 
without  the  grisly  daily  input 
from  Viet  Nam.  The  pages  of 
your  newspapers  are  not  exactly 
devoid  of  human  carnage  either, 
although  you  may  be  less  likely 
to  celebrate  destruction  in  the 
mode  of  western  and  eastern 
fantasy  thrillers.” 

By  means  of  “copious  con¬ 
tact”  wdth  violence  in  its  sym¬ 
bolic  form.  Dr.  Lansen  asserted, 
people  come  to  know  how  acts 
of  violence  are  done  and  who  is 
justified  in  doing  them. 

Dr.  Lar.sen  spoke  as  a  member 
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of  a  panel  on  “Violence — A 
National  Predicament.”  Other 
speakers  were  Dr.  Fred  Craw¬ 
ford,  director  of  the  Center  For 
Research  in  Social  Change, 
Emory  University,  and  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent  Browne,  of  Washington, 
director  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Documentation  Project. 

Dr.  Crawford  offered  a  list  of 
suggestions  as  to  what  could  be 
done  to  reduce  violence.  Dr. 
Browne  spoke  of  the  growth  of 
militancy  among  both  Negro 
and  white  young  people  and 
.said  that  mo.st  of  the  violence 
was  caused,  not  by  the  black 
community,  but  by  the  over¬ 
reaction  of  whites. 

Television  menu 

Critics,  parents  and  politi¬ 
cians,  Dr.  Larsen  asserted,  are 
concerned  with  whether  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  world  is  “aggravat¬ 
ed,  triggered,  or  caused  by  the 
mass  media  content.”  He  said 
that  studies  clearly  support  the 
contention  of  many  concerned 
citizens  that  “the  menu  offered 
by  television  is  saturated  with 
violent  content  including  inci¬ 
dents  of  persons  intentionally 
doing  injury  to  one  another”; 
that  more  people  have  access  to 
the  medium;  and  that  “for  most 
persons,  particularly  the  poor 
in  American  society,  television 
is  perceived  as  the  most  credible 
and  believable  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  the  world  is 
really  like.” 

“If  models  for  violent  be¬ 
havior  are  repeatedly  presented 
with  few  competing  notions, 
and  children  repeatedly  see  such 
materials,  what  could  be  a  more 
favorable  arrangement  for 
learning  about  violence,  if  not 
learning  to  do  violence?”  he 
asked. 

Dr.  Larsen  declared  that  “re¬ 
peated  observation  of  media 
violence  tends  to  reduce  inhibi¬ 
tions  against  behaving  in  vio¬ 
lent  and  aggressive  ways,  or,  it 
increases  the  probability  that 
such  behavior  will  follow.” 

Research  was  needed.  Dr. 
Larsen  a.sserted,  to  determine 
whether  media  content  actually 
triggers  violent  acts.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  re.search  might 
include  investigation  of  the.se 
questions : 

“Does  mass  media  content 
cultivate  the  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  violent  world 


violent  behavior,  is  there  yet  an 
opportunity  lost  in  that  the 
media  do  not  help  achieve 
abandonment  of  violence  by  the 
audience?” 

A  mailer  of  language 

Journalists  could  set  the  tone, 
he  said,  by  reducing  the  use  of 
violent  terms  to  report  non-vio¬ 
lent  happenings.  Dr.  Larsen  saw 
something  sinister  in  saying 
that  a  Governor  “killed  the  bill” 
when  he  vetoed  some  legislation 
and  he  thought  politicians  could 
help  if  they  would  stop  talking 
about  “wars  on  poverty.” 

It  was  ironical,  in  Dr.  Lar¬ 
sen’s  view,  that  in  a  period  of 
greatest  prosperity  for  news¬ 
papers,  “you  are  losing  the  at¬ 
tention  and  respect  of  signi¬ 
ficant  sectors  of  the  population.” 

“For  the  young,  the  black  and 
the  poor,  you  are  perceived  as 
having  less  credibility  as  basic 
channels  of  information  than 
even  your  electric  counterparts,” 
Dr.  Larsen  declared.  “You  are 
not  seen  as  being  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  a  changing  society.” 

Confusing  ihe  issues 

In  the  eyes  of  minority  groups 
dissatisfied  students  and  the 
underground  press,  according 
to  Dr.  Larsen,  the  news  media 
plays  up  and  misplaces  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  violence,  confuses  the 
issues  that  violence  signifies 
and  condemns  in  them  “what 
you  condone  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  profit  from  yourself.” 

“The  basic  issue  is  not  the 
elimination  of  violence  from  the 
news  media,”  Dr.  Larsen  said. 
“The  case  rests  more  on  how 
rather  than  on  whether  it  is 
presented. 

“In  both  news  and  entertain¬ 
ment  realms,  and  even  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  have  a  surfeit  of 
raw  incidents  of  violence  and  a 
deficit  of  materials  plying  an 
understanding  of  the  precipitat¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  underlying 
issues  and  the  consequences  of 
such  acts.  To  be  sure,  conflict 
is  news,  and  it  is  also  an  effec¬ 
tive  dramatic  device.  But  even 
in  reality,  violence  is  not  the 
only  operating,  let  alone  news¬ 
worthy,  means  to  resolve  hu¬ 
man  conflict.” 

Cliangc  in  youllis'  allilude 

Dr.  Browne  discussed  the 
changed  attitude  toward  vio¬ 
lence  of  both  black  and  white 
young  people.  He  said  that 
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the  Student  Non-violent  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  went  South 
and  were  confronted  with  vio¬ 
lence  they  became  bitter  and 
disillusioned  and  began  to  talk 
violence  and  participate  in  it. 

) 

Violence  againsi  Blaeks  | 

Black  and  white  young  people 
speak  of  violence  in  defensive 
terms,  he  said,  because  most  of 
the  acts  of  violence  are  com¬ 
mitted  against  black  people. 

Dr.  Browne  asserted  that  tne 
riots  which  have  caused  destruc¬ 
tion  in  many  cities  were  not 
organized.  They  began,  he  de¬ 
clared,  in  sort  of  a  carni%al 
night  atmosphere  but  developed 
into  a  climate  of  armed  war¬ 
fare.  Middle  class  blacks  were 
seldom  involved,  he  said,  but 
many  of  them  see  that  there  is 
something  to  be  achieved  by  vio¬ 
lence. 

“Black  power”  slogans  were 
headlined  when  they  began  to 
appear,  according  to  Dr. 
Browne,  but  he  remindeil  the 
editors  that  whites  in  the  South 
and  elsewhere  had  had  hate 
slogans  before  that.  But  “Black 
Power”  was  not  necessarily 
identical  with  black  violence. 

Formula  for  reducing  violence 

Dr.  Crawford’s  formula  for 
reducing  violence  contained 
these  points: 

“Successfully  rehabilitate 
criminals  or  keep  them  out  of 
society. 

“Control  drug  users  and  close 
down  the  sources  of  supply. 

“Provide  adequate  emergency 
care  for  the  mentally  ill,  partic¬ 
ularly  potential  suicidal  and 
homicidal  persons.  Expand  neu¬ 
rological  research. 

“Control  the  known  leaders 
who  advocate  violence.  Letting 
them  run  loose  is  like  inviting 
rape. 

“Support  non-violent  talkers 
everywhere. 

“Find  out  what  the  rioters 
want  in  their  terms — not  in 
terms  of  what  society  can  easily 
provide  like  a  playground  or 
more  people  on  welfare. 

“Attack  with  facts  violent 
rhetoric  wherever  it  appears. 

“Stop,  cease  and  halt  foolishly 
expanding  the  groups  of  violent 
actors  by  stupidly  forcing  neu¬ 
trals  and  non-violent  leaders 
into  their  clutches.  That  is  just 
exactly  what  proponents  of  vio¬ 
lence  want  to  happen.” 
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\'\buIdyou  buya  newcar 
from  this  man? 

Don’t  let  that  pointed  nose  and 
slightly  crooked  grin  put  you  off. 

Bob  Hope  is  the  TV  spokesman  for 
Chrysler  Corporation.  He’s  doing  nine  new  shows 
for  us  this  year  and  again  next  year.  Plus  the  Bob 
Hope  Desert  Classic— one  of  the  top  golf  events 

of  the  year,  don’t  let  old  ski-snoot  go 

it  alone.  Chrysler  Corporation  this  year  has  been 
your  host  for  TV’s  top-rated  sports  events:  the 
Super  Bowl,  the  Rose  Bowl,  AFL  Football,  and 
the  World  Series  and  All  Star  games  to  mention 
just  a  few. 

When  you’re  ready  for  a  new  car, 
see  Supersalesman  Hope— conveniently  located 
on  your  nearest 
television  screen 


(or  better  yet, 
see  one  of  our 
dealers). 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge  Trucks  •  Simca  •  Sunbeam 


Laird  to  ASNE: 

Defense  Dept  policy: 
plug  credibility  gap 


Washington 

XotinpT  that  one  object  of  cur¬ 
rent  criticism  of  the  Defense 
Department  is  its  credibility, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird  told  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  last  week  that  “as 
lonj?  as  I  am  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  there  will  be  full  and  free 
access  to  all  information  that 
can  be  made  available  without 
danger  to  our  national  security. 
There  will  l)e  no  cover-up,  no 
concealment,  no  distortion.  We 
intend  to  put  a  lot  of  landfill  in 
the  Credibility  Gap.” 

Noting  another  type  of  criti¬ 
cism  directed  at  the  military 
profession  the  Secretary  said  “it 
is  utter  nonsense  to  question 
the  motivation  of  our  military 
leaders.”  He  characterized  them 
as  “dedicated  men  of  the  highest 
competence  whose  purpose  is 
peace.” 

Secretary  Laird  said  that  the 


question  of  national  defense  is 
being  caught  more  and  more  in 
the  middle  of  nationwide  con¬ 
cern  over  domestic  problems  and 
crises.  “In  a  w’ord,  our  nation’s 
defense  community  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  public  frustration 
over  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.” 

He  noted  the  “valid  questions” 
that  are  being  raised  about 
whether  the  defense  community 
is  wasteful,  is  it  a  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  colossus,  is  it  the  master 
rather  than  the  serv’ant  of  na¬ 
tional  policy,  does  it  rob  the  na¬ 
tion  of  badly  needed  resources 
that  could  be  used  on  domestic 
problems. 

“I  welcome  open  and  frank 
dialogue  on  all  matters  of  great 
concern  to  the  American  people,” 
he  said,  “but  we  must  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  keep  the 
debate  on  a  responsible  level  and 
to  prev’ent  it  from  degenerating 
into  emotional  polemics  that 
never  yield  sound  solutions.” 


.Adequate  defense  posture 

Referring  to  the  ABM  SAFE¬ 
GUARD  decision,  the  Secretary 
said  “the  specific  role  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  is  to  en¬ 
sure  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  American  people  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt.  In  the  absence 
of  comprehensive  and  enforce¬ 
able  international  agreements, 
maintenance  of  a  credible  deter¬ 
rent  is  the  only  effective  way  to 
do  so  .  ,  . 

“Nothing  would  please  me 
more  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
than  to  preside  over  dilution  and 
a  scaling  dowTi  of  arms  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  successful  arms  limita¬ 
tion  talks.  But  until  that  suc¬ 
cess  is  realized,  it  is  my  respons¬ 
ibility  to  ensure  that  we  main¬ 
tain  a  credible  deterrent  and  an 
adequate  defense  posture.” 

The  ABM  system  “relates  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace,”  he  said. 
It  has  been  modified  to  em¬ 
phasize  clearly  its  defensive 
purpose.  “It  will  in  no  way  im¬ 
pede  a  strategic  arms  agree¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  it  will  provide  an 
added  incentive  for  arms  limi¬ 
tation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

In  response  to  questioning 
later  the  Secretary  said  arms 
control  talks  with  Russia  are  a 
possibility  this  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  were  delayed  for 


nine  months  or  a  year  by 
Russia’s  intervention  in  Czech¬ 
oslovakia. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  to¬ 
day,  he  said,  but  there  is  a  po¬ 
tential  threat  from  the  Soviet 
union  in  the  faet  that  it  is  build¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  rate  the  kinds  of 
weapons  that  could  be  used  to 
erode  our  deterrent.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  rapid  build-up  of 
Russian  Polaris-type  subma¬ 
rines  which  are  being  built  at  a 
rate  of  one  a  month  while  the 
U.  S.  is  currently  not  building 
any. 

Phase  deployment 

“Our  decision  to  recommend  a 
phased  and  measured  deploy¬ 
ment  demonstrates  by  action  our 
strong  desire  to  avoid  further 
arms  escalation,”  he  said  “which 
permits  the  U.  S.:  to  respond  to 
the  Soviet  threat  if  it  develops 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
and  also  to  have  options  with 
respect  to  threats  from  Red 
Chinese  ICBM  buildup.” 

The  Secretary  urged  prompt 
Congressional  approval  of  the 
ABM  system  to  help  the  presi¬ 
dent  bring  about  meaningful 
arms  limitations  talks  and  to 
“protect  that  invulnerability  of 
the  strategic  deterrent  forces  by 
which  we  prevent  nuclear  war.” 


Behaviorial  scientists  in  the  editor’s  chair 


Washington 

A  pair  of  behavioral  scien¬ 
tists  discussed  the  topic  “Are 
Newspapers  With  It?”  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
here  last  week  w’hile  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  some  to  distill  clear 
meaning  from  their  academic 
language,  an  obvious  conclusion 
was  that  they  thought  newspa¬ 
pers  were  not  “with  it”  to  the 
extent  that  they  should  be  and 
that  they  had  better  get  “with 
it”  or  they  might  not  do  so  well 
in  the  future. 

Dr.  Warren  Bennis,  sociologist 
and  vicepresident  of  Academic 
Development,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  said 
that  “the  lead  story  of  our  time 
is  the  idea  of  change.”  He 
quoted  James  Reston  of  the  Xeiv 
York  Times  as  saying  that  we 
were  not  coping  with  it. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Simon,  so¬ 
ciologist  and  director.  North¬ 
western  University’s  Center  for 
Urban  Affairs,  was  not  so  sure 
that  newspapers  needed  to 
change  their  content  but  thought 
that  they  might  expand  their 
function  as  biog^raphers  of  local 
personalities  and  institutions. 
He  conveyed  the  idea  that  the 
newspaper’s  function  was  not 
so  much  to  create  public  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  changing  world  as  to 
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re.spect  and  report  the  public’s 
knowledge  of  issues  and  events. 

Neither  of  the  scientists  re¬ 
jected  a  suggestion  of  William 
C.  Sexton,  editor  of  Publishers- 
Hall  Synclicate  and  moderator 
of  the  panel,  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  have  more  professors 
on  boards  of  directors.  He 
thought  scientific  methods  could 
be  used  to  advantage,  presum¬ 
ably  in  newspaper  management. 

Addicted  to  comics 

Dr.  Simon  asked  “why  put 
anything  in  newspapers  but 
news?”  but  then  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  addiction  to  comics. 
William  Block,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  asked  him  if  he 
could  be  attracted  from  the 
comic  pages  if  “newspaper”  was 
changed  to  “almanac”.  Dr. 
Simon  .said  he  didn’t  want  to 
change,  he  was  willing  to  pay 
his  dime  and  let  the  newspapers 
print  whatever  they  ivanted  to. 

Dr.  Bennis  asserted  that  there 
was  nothing  so  practical  as. a 
good  theory  but  that  there  was 
a  gap  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice — it  was  easier  to  write 
about  a  theory  than  to  put  it 
into  practice. 

Technological  change  has 
triggered  sociological  change. 
Dr.  Bennis  said,  with  the  result 
that  many  aspects  of  American 


society  were  becoming  obsolete, 
especially  some  of  the  methods 
and  practices  of  universities.  He 
declared  that  universities  could 
lie  changed  “only  by  Roberts 
Rules  of  Order  or  by  student 
revolt”,  adding  that  it  w’as 
“easier  to  move  a  cemetery 
than  a  university.” 

Bureaucratic  institutions  were 
undergoing  change.  Dr.  Bennis 
said,  anh,  while  bureaucracy 
was  a  good  device  for  harness¬ 
ing  the  muscle  of  the  industrial 
revolution  it  did  not  apply  now. 
Decentralized  control  “has  to  be 
the  form  of  today,”  he  declared. 

Dr.  Bennis  said  that  news¬ 
papers  must  have  better  and 
more  up-to-date  organization, 
and  their  stories  must  have  more 
meaning  to  readers.  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  “get  out  of  head- 
quarteritis”,  have  more  expo¬ 
sure  to  different  groups  and 
ideas,  and  should  cover  more 
emotional  studies — not  picture 
men  only  as  rational  beings. 

There  should  be  more  “team 
coverage”  of  stories,  more  ex¬ 
posure  to  different  groups  and 
ideas,  more  digging  into  emerg¬ 
ing  issues  and  problems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Bennis. 

When  Thomas  Vail,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  panel,  asked  how 
newspapers,  in  offering  in-depth 


presentation  of  issues,  could 
“get  through  to  the  people  we 
want  to  reach,”  Dr.  Simons  re¬ 
plied  that  the  newspapers  could 
make  the  record  but  could  not 
be  “a  Harper's  magazine”  and 
Dr.  Bennis  said  newspapers 
could  develop  a  boutique — spe¬ 
cial  sections  to  reach  special 
audiences.  However,  he  dis¬ 
claimed  advocacy  of  behavioral 
science  columns. 

Dr.  Simon  devoted  much  of 
his  address  to  the  newspapers’ 
function  of  storing  information 
that  is  potentially  useful  to  the 
reader.  The  fact  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  printed,  he  said,  gave 
them  an  advantage  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  over  radio  and  television. 
“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “per¬ 
form  a  function  that  electronics 
can  not.” 

When  Robert  M.  White  II,  of 
the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  com¬ 
mented  that  a  major  change 
was  coming  up  in  the  classic 
style  of  newspaper  presentation 
in  order  to  get  through  to  the 
younger  generation  and  asked 
what  would  happen  if  newspa¬ 
pers  followed  the  television  pat¬ 
tern,  Dr.  Bennis  said  that  there 
could  not  be  any  monolithic 
medium  that  would  take  over 
the  process  of  serving  informa¬ 
tion.  “The  written  word  will 
continue  to  be  basic,”  he  said. 
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Mailroom  congestion? 


L  mailroom  equipment  plus 

I  n|  iTf  9  the  ease  of  single  source 

1 1  ^  buying  and  service, 

n  9 1  g  ^  ,M  Operate  a  smooth-flowing, 

9  modern  mailroom  using 

feLJll  stream  conveyor,  Stacker/ 

251,  Vari-Count  Programming 
Systems,  roller  and  belt  convey- 
ors,  tyer,  bundle  chute,  truck 
loader,  and  control  console  to  au- 
tomate  your  mailroom  operation  to 
any  degree  desired.  Install. Sta-Hi  equip- 
-  ment  as  a  total  system,  or  effectively 

upgrade  your  present  system  by  adding 
new  units  as  required.  Our  mailroom  engi- 
neers  will  work  with  you  from  original  plant  layout  through 
equipment  installation  and  start-up. 

Be  sure  and  ask  about  our  new  Bundle  Escort  System  which  permits 
automatic  routing  of  bundles  from  any  source  to  any  truck  loading  station 
while  tabulating  all  bundles  delivered. 

Give  your  Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  a  call.  Your  prescription  is  ready. 
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2601  Campus  Or.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  (714)  833-1000 

1702  North  Illinois  676  Winters  Ave.  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wichita,  Kansas  67203  Paramus,  N.J.  07652  315  —  12th  Ave..  Richlieu,  P.Q. 
(316)  942-6225  (201)  261-4354  Canada,  (514)  658-1785 


435  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312)  467-4441 


William  Baumgardner,  V.P.  Systems 


Salient  points  in  ANPA  reports 

After  ‘Tucson’— What? 


The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
March  10  upheld  the  Federal 
District  Court’s  decision  that 
the  joint  operating  arrangement 
between  two  Tucson  newspapers 
violated  Section  1  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act. 

What  the  next  move  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  be 
is  uncertain.  However,  the  an¬ 
alysis  points  out  that  “it  is  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  both  past  news¬ 
paper  total  mergers  and  joint 
arrangements  if  and  when  at¬ 
tacked,  face  the  current  string¬ 
ent  burden  of  proof  require¬ 
ments  for  coming  within  the 
failing  company  doctrine.”  As 
Justice  Stewart  said  in  his  di.s- 
senting  opinion,  the  “decision 
for  the  first  time  lays  down  the 
blanket  rule  that  the  failing 
company  defense  is  forfeited  by 
a  company  which  cannot  show 
it  made  substantial  affirmative 
efforts  to  sell  to  a  non-com 
petitor.” 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  posed  for  ANPA  members 
in  agency  operations,  and  for 
those  involved  in  mergers  or 
other  acquisitions  of  compet¬ 
itors.  The  Tucson  decision,  like 
that  affecting  the  du  Pont  com¬ 
pany  in  19.57,  showed  there  was 
no  time  restriction  on  how  far 
back  the  Justice  Department 
could  go  in  delving  into  such  sit¬ 
uations. 

*  *  * 

Freedom  of  Infomiation 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  was  supposed  to  open  up 
many  doors  in  the  Federal 
Government,  but  such  is  still  not 
the  case,  mainly  because  the 
agencies  flouting  the  law  are  go¬ 
ing  unchallenged. 

Before  leaving  office  in  Jan¬ 
uary’,  Sen.  Long  (Mo.),  author 
of  the  measure,  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  press  had 
failed  to  take  more  advantage 
of  the  provisions. 

Sam  Archibald,  director  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center’s  Wa.shington  office  and 
one  of  the  original  proponents 
of  the  Federal  Public  Records 
law,  said  a  year’s  experience 
showed : 

— The  press  had  made  little  use 
of  the  law. 

— The  Congress  has  done  little 
to  insist  on  effective  admin- 
i.stration  of  the  law. 

— The  government  agencies  have 
made  every  effort  to  repeal 
the  law  by  regulation;  some 
have  ignored  it  completely; 
others  have  u.sed  it  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  hide  facts;  some  have 
twisted  the  law  to  fit  their 


own  secrecy  system,  and  only 
a  few  have  used  the  law  to 
Vteef  up  their  own  informa¬ 
tion  efforts. 

*  *  « 

Cooperative  Advertising 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  March  5  adopted  revised 
guides  affecting  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  which  tell  suppliers 
what  they  must  do  to  conform 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Fred  Meyer  case 
Although  the  guides  were  called 
“final”,  the  FTC  reserv-ed  the 
right  to  change  them.  Com¬ 
ments  were  invited  until  April 
lii  and  if  no  changes  are  made, 
the  guides  will  l>ecome  effective 
on  May  1.  Additionally,  the  FTC 
promise<l  to  review  the  guides 
18  months  after  implementation. 
«  *  * 

Membership 

For  the  eights  consecutive 
year,  the  .ANPA  membership 
report  to  this  Convention  shows 
another  all-time  high.  Our  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  1,0.37  daily  news¬ 
papers,  a  net  gain  of  20  since 
our  last  convention. 

In  the  past  year  the  state  of 
Maine  was  added  to  the  list  of 
lOO'^f  meml>ership  states,  a  list 
which  also  includes  Delaware, 
•Maryland  and  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut  was  a  member  of 
that  select  circle  until  recently 
when  three  new  dailies  were 
stalled.  However,  we  hope  the 
three  new  dailies  will  join 
ANPA  soon  to  restore  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  the  lOO'/r  position. 

*  *  * 

Press  communicalioiis 

The  impact  of  communica¬ 
tions  technology’  on  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future  has  moved 
near  the  top  of  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  .ANPA  memlxirs. 

The  determination  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  shape  their 
own  future  was  never  clearer. 
•ANPA  has  heeded  the  advice  of 
its  Scientific  •Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  chairman  warned 
in  1901  that  newspapers  must 
broaden  their  outlook  to  en- 
compa^  all  the  new  methods  of 
gathering  and  disseminating  in¬ 
formation. 

The  evidence  abounds  that 
newspaper  publishers  are  ag- 
gressiv’ely’  pursuing  the  new 
technology  to  enhance  their 
ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
change  and  better  serve  readers 
and  advertisers  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Consider  these  developments — 
•  The  daily  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  through  ANPA,  is  one  of 
the  very’  few  businesfies  with  a 
long-range  trade  a.s.sociation  re¬ 


search  program.  The  ANPA 
project  at  MIT  seeks  to  find  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  newspaper 
business  in  the  highest  levels  of 
computer  and  other  electronic 
i-e  search. 

•  A  presentation  by  the 
American  Press  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Technical  Committee  on 
new  communications  technology 
at  the  .ANP.A  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1968  brought  an  over¬ 
flow  attendance,  including  many 
publishers  and  editors  who  had 
never  before  attended  a  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference. 
So  much  interest  was  shown  a 
follow-up  is  planned  for  the 
1969  Conference. 

•  Many  ANP.A  members  al¬ 
ready  own  C.ATV  systems  and 
many  others  are  investigating 
the  possibility  of  owning  or  us¬ 
ing  CATV  channels  for  news  dis¬ 
semination.  This  subject  is  on 
the  agenda  for  the  Discussion 
Se.ssions  at  this  convention. 

•  .Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  have 
moved  forward  aggressively  in 
adopting  new  techniques  for 
efficient  utilization  of  communi¬ 
cations  technology  to  serve  news¬ 
papers  with  news  and  pictures. 

•  Communications  technology 
piovided  the  basis  for  the 
•ANP.A  Committee  on  Mobile 
Radio  to  make  a  presentation  to 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  seeking  more  mobile 
radio  frequencies  for  the  news- 
l)aper  business  which  will  surely 
need  them  in  the  years  ahead. 

•  Newspapers  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  are  dem¬ 
onstrating  their  interest  in 
new  communications  technology 
through  participation  in  work  of 
the  International  Press  Tele¬ 
communications  Committee,  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Inter-.Ameri- 
can  Press  .Association  and 
others. 

The  .ANPA  Press  Communi¬ 
cations  Committee  sees  its  ob¬ 
ligation  to  take  every  approp¬ 
riate  action  which  will  preserve 
the  right  of  newspapers  to  uti¬ 
lize  all  this  new  technology 
without  artificial  interference  by 
the  common  carriers  or  the  reg¬ 
ulatory  bodies.  That  is  why  we 
have  broadened  our  base  to  in¬ 
clude  .ANP.A  participation  in 
many  more  FCC  proceedings 
than  ever  before  and  in  such  im¬ 
portant  international  activity  as 
the  I  PTC. 

♦  *  • 

Mobile  radio 

Dick  Tracy’s  wristband  radio, 
portable  picture  facsimile  units 
tied  to  Mobile  Radio  systems. 


mini-recorders  and  other  exotic 
gear  for  direction  of  news, 
circulation  and  advertising  op¬ 
erations  of  newspapers  ...  all 
these  developments  are  on  the 
near  horizon. 

Although  ANPA  for  many 
years  has  been  seeking  relief  for 
newspapers  in  the  areas  w’here 
Mobile  Radio  channels  are 
crowded,  this  presentation  to 
FCC  W’as  the  first  to  document 
our  case  on  the  basis  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy. 

The  new  technology  is  making 
Mobile  Radio  more  and  more 
important  to  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions. 

*  ♦  • 

Ad  agency  credit 

More  than  700  claims  were 
filed  with  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  by  member  newspapers  for 
collection.  Recovery,  which  ap¬ 
proximates  83%,  resulted  in  a 
savings  to  members  of  $116,414. 
ANPA  makes  no  charge  for  this 
service. 

The  Department  provided 
members  with  information  on 
4,200  advertising  agencies  and 
national  advertisers  through  its 
weekly  bulletins  and  individual 
credit  reports.  These  reports 
consisting  of  antecedent,  histori¬ 
cal  and  financial  data,  assist 
members  in  reaching  prompt 
and  accurate  credit  decisions?. 

*  *  4> 

Publ  ic  relations 

1968  was  a  period  of  trial  for 
the  press.  The  public,  aroused 
and  frightened  by  the  violence 
and  disorder  which  seemed  to 
culminate  in  Chicago,  looked  for 
explanation  and  justification. 
The  press  holds  up  a  mirror  to 
society  but  some  segments  of 
the  public,  instead  of  seeing 
reality  in  the  mirror,  sought  to 
deny  what  they  saw  and  even  to 
break  the  mirror  itself. 

There  is  nothing  new  in 
people  blaming  the  press  for  our 
.social  ills.  But  blame  has  rarely 
l)een  assessed  more  vehemently 
or  emotionally. 

The  basic  policy  of  ANPA 
has  always  been  to  take  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  in  stride,  not 
merely  to  react  defensively  to  it. 

♦  «  * 

The  Bar  and  the  Press 

The  ANP.A  Foundation  is 
currently  funding  two  studies  of 
the  free  press-fair  trial  issue, 
one  by  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  the  other  by  Dr.  Fred 
Siebert  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  These  studies  will  shed 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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ANPA  reports 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


new  light  on  this  controversial 
issue  both  for  members  of  the 
bar  and  the  general  public.  The 
role  of  N.I.S.  will  be  to  help 
disseminate  the  results  of  these 
studies. 

*  *  * 

News  research 

The  volume  of  valid  and  use¬ 
ful  news  research  material 
for  newspapers  has  expanded 
greatly  in  the  past  few  years. 
Now  re.searchers  are  beginning 
to  explore  and  develop  many 
new  areas  of  study. 

“The  main  purpo.se  of  news 
research,”  according  to  Dr. 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  Director  of  the 
.\NP.\  News  Research  Center, 
“is  to  test  by  scientific  method 
the  ideas  and  hypotheses  that 
editors  develop.”  Research  is  a 
tool  for  editors  to  use — not  a 
-sub.stitute  for  editors’  judgment. 
Newspapers  are  more  and  more 
recognizing  the  value  of  news  re¬ 
search  and  are  responsible  for 
increasing  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  today’s  news  research 
material. 

Following  is  a  summary  of 
news  research  projects  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  past  year: 

1.  Some  Newspaper  Content: 
1952  and  19fi7.  This  analysis, 
sponsored  by  the  ANPA  News 
Research  Center  with  coopera¬ 
tion  from  eight  universities, 
compared  the  content  of  17 
newspapers  in  1952  and  1967. 

2.  Towards  Making  Perm¬ 
anent  Readers  of  Teenagers. 
This  study,  also  sponsored  by  the 
ANP.4  News  Research  Center, 
was  done  By  Dr.  Peter  Clarke 
of  the  University  of  Washington 
to  study  the  newspaper  reading 
interests  of  teenagers  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  kinds 
of  intere.sting  “marginal”  con¬ 
tent  that  correlates  with  inter¬ 
esting  “central”  content. 

3.  Main  Causes  of  “Subjec¬ 
tive”  Errors  in  News  Stories.  To 
make  an  exploratory  study  of 
the  causes  of  subjective  inac¬ 
curacies  in  news  stories.  Dr. 
David  L.  Grey  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  interviewed  both  the 
sources  of  the  stories  and  the  re¬ 
porters  who  wi-ote  them.  Both 
news  sources  and  reporters 
agreed  that  acquisition  of  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  was  the  main 
problem. 

*  *  « 

Journalism  education 

.An  important  function  in 
journalism  education  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism, 
the  accrediting  agency  for 
journalism  schools.  ANP.4  has 
an  active  role  in  this  endeavor 


through  its  membership  on  the 
Council  and  the  work  of  .ANPA 
members  on  accreditation  teams. 
Last  year  ACEJ  revised  its 
structure  and  procedures  with 
the  objective  of  providing  more 
efficient  and  more  meaningful 
accreditation.  The  Council  has 
accredited  journalism  sequences 
in  i>6  colleges  and  universities. 

*  «  » 

Tax  on  advertising 

Not  since  the  famous  Louisi¬ 
ana  Tax  Case  has  a  peculiar 
form  of  taxation  stirred  such 
serious  concern  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  and  advertising  world. 

We  are  referring  to  the  tax 
on  advertising  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  From  the  moment  the 
Iowa  Lt*gislature  in  1967  ex¬ 
tended  its  3%  sales  tax  to  serv¬ 
ices,  including  adv'ertising,  this 
tax  has  followed  a  rocky  road  of 
controversy  in  Iowa  and  many 
other  states. 

Many  leaders  in  Iowa — public 
figures  as^^well  as  publishers  and 
broadcasters — are  convinced  it 
is  a  bad  form  of  taxation  and 
are  seeking  repeal  in  the  Iowa 
Legislature. 

In  a  year  when  governments 
at  all  levels  are  hard  pressed  to 
balance  their  budgets,  this  new 
idea  for  a  tax  has  captured  the 
fancy  of  some  lawmakers  in  the 
47  state  legislatures  which  are 
meeting  this  year.  Bills  to  ex¬ 
tend  existing  sales  taxes  to  ad¬ 
vertising  have  popped  up,  with 
var>’ing  seriousness,  in  many 
states. 

*  *  « 

Newsprint  consumption 

United  States  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  1968  increased  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  year 
even  though  more  than  210,000 
tons  of  consumption  were  lost 
due  to  newspaper  strikes.  Con¬ 
sumption  reached  9,243,968  tons 
representing  an  increase  of 
1.0%  over  1967.  If  there  had 
been  no  strikes,  consumption 
would  have  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  3%  over  1967. 

Canada  is  the  biggest  source 
of  U.  S.  newsprint  but  its  share 
of  the  market  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing.  In  1968  Canadian  producers 
.supplied  approximately  6,106,- 
703  tons  or  66.2%  of  the  total 
supply. 

Of  particular  interest  last 
year  was  the  establishment 
.August  19  of  an  80,000  pound 
scale  of  rates  from  southern 
producing  points  to  distinations 
within  the  South.  Depending  on 
distance,  savings  range  from 
1*,^<  cwt.  to  8‘,4<  cwt.  under  the 
old  .50,000  pound  rates.  Pro¬ 
posals  are  now  pending  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  similar  80,000  pound 
scale  from  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  to  various  other  territories, 
also  lietween  the  South  and 
Southwest. 


Newspaperbov’s 

The  Circulation  Committee  of 
the  ANPA  came  into  being  by 
action  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  October  1968  as  a  successor 
to  the  Newspaperboy  Committee. 
The  change  was  made  to  extend 
the  area  of  interest  and  activity 
of  the  Committee,  specifically  to 
include  circulation  research, 
promotion  and  distribution 
methods. 

In  its  relatively  brief  exist¬ 
ence,  the  Committee  has  met  to 
consider  the  many  problems  now 
confronting  newspapers  in  the 
circulation  field,  and  has  set  the 
following  as  its  priority  goals: 

1.  Continued  and  intensified 
effort  along  the  lines  of  the 
work  done  by  the  News- 
paperboy  Committee  to 
foster  and  encourage  the 
newspaperboy  system  in  all 
appropriate  ways. 

2.  To  suppoit  and  encourage 
circulation  research. 

3.  To  give  special  attention 
to  the  problem  of  distrib- 
tion  and  collections  in 
distressed  areas  of  our 
cities. 


4.  To  correlate  information 
on  all  current  developments 
leading  toward  solutions  of 
problems  in  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  and  collection 
systems. 

«  *  * 

Postal  service 

The  threats  of  curtailing 
Saturday  delivery  of  mail  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  The  slow,  but  ef¬ 
fective,  move  toward  a  universal 
five-day  week  should  be  viewed 
realistically.  Post  offices  in  both 
countries  are  encountering  the 
same  problems  about  weekend 
personnel  recruitment  that  busi¬ 
nesses  encountered  long  ago.  it 
apparently  is  not  an  imme<iiate 
problem  in  either  country.  But 
as  a  long-range  problem,  an  al¬ 
ternative  for  Saturday  mail  de¬ 
livery  is  worth  investigating. 

• 

III  City  Council 

Don  1).  Wright,  34,  reporter 
for  the  Seattle  Times,  has  l)een 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
City  Council  created  when  Floyd 
C.  Miller  was  elevated  to  mayor. 


Chicago  experiment 

Press-bar  agreement 
on  case-by-case  basis 


An  experiment  in  press-bar 
cooperation  has  been  working 
well  in  Chicago,  a  federal  court 
judge  reported  to  the  ANPA 
members  on  Tuesday. 

As  one  who  is  more  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  press  than  the 
bar  in  the  free  press-fair  trial 
dialog.  Chief  Judge  William  J. 
CampbelJ  (Northern  District  of 
Illinois)  said  he  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  rapport  with  the  working 
press  and  they  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  court’s  prob¬ 
lem. 

“Crime  and  criminal  trials  are 
and  should  remain  public  and  in 
the  open,”  Judge  Campbell  said. 
On  this  premise  he  consulted 
with  Don  H.  Reuben,  a  Chicago 
Tribune  lawyer,  and  this  led  to 
working  out  an  arrangement 
with  all  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  for  the  relatively  few 
cases  where  it  was  thought  that 
press  coverage  might  cause  the 
defendant  to  claim  he  was  de¬ 
nied  a  fair  trial. 

“In  those  specific  cases,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  court  would 
alert  the  press  and  advise  all 
Chicago  editors  of  the  problem 
and  seek  their  cooperation  to  in¬ 
sure  that  no  question  of  press 
coverage  could  later  be  raised 
by  the  defendant  as  a  ground 
for  reversal.  At  the  same  time, 


we  also  agreed  to  attempt  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  public  received  the 
maximum  possible  information 
about  the  case  while  it  was  on 
trial. 

“This  experiment  has  been 
employed  several  times  with  the 
result  that  press  coverage  has 
been  complete  and  informative, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  were 
able  to  eliminate  any  substan¬ 
tial  claim  by  a  defendant  that 
he  was  not  accorded  a  fair  day 
in  court  because  of  the  press.  I 
hope  that  more  and  more  trial 
courts  will  develop  such  an  in¬ 
formal  and  fruitful  understand¬ 
ing  with  an  equally  cooperative 
press  on  such  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

“T  think  that  the  free  press- 
fair  trial  controversy  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  philosophical  swing 
of  the  legal  pendulum  between 
the  defendant’s  and  the  pro.se- 
cutor’s  sides  of  the  table.  And 
here  again,  as  I  read  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  crosses  my  desk,  and 
as  I  see  the  attitude  of  my 
brothers  on  the  bench  and  the 
lawyers  at  the  bar  and  even  the 
reporters  in  the  courtroom,  I 
feel  that  the  pendulum  is  swing¬ 
ing  towards  common  sense,  mod¬ 
eration  and  an  accommodation 
of  all  con.stitutional  rights.” 
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What  is  your 
newspaper  doing 
to  reach  those 
readers  who  think? 


Mortimer  Adler’s  column 
GREAT  IDEAS  FROM 
THE  GREAT  BOOKS 
gives  them  something 
worth  thinking  about. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR-Dr.  Mortimer  Adler,  in  association 
with  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  edited  the  Great  Books  and  conceived 
and  produced  the  Syntopicon  to  the  S4-volume  set.  He  is 
also  a  widely-known  author  and  lecturer.  Dr.  Adler  is  currently 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Philosophical  Research. 

This  thought-provoking  syndicated  feature  has  attracted  a  readership 
in  the  millions  — and  it’s  still  growing.  A  readership,  too,  that  recent 
newspaper  studies  show  is  remarkably  loyal  and  active  in  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  column  itself. 


There  are  a  couple  of  very  good  reasons  for  this,  we  think :  I )  There  are 
a  great  many  more  young,  involved,  literate  readers  around  today  than 
there  used  to  be.  2)  This  is  the  only  newspaper  feature  that  intelligently 
discusses  our  current,  and  often  perplexing,  world  in  the  light  of  the 
great  writings  of  the  past  — the  wisdom  and  ideas  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  over  thousands  of  years. 

Here’s  what  two  editors  whose  papers  carry  great  ideas  from  the 
GREAT  BOOKS  have  to  say: 

From  Carl  DeBloom,  Executive  Managing  Editor,  The  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch:  “Your  column  continues  to  enjoy  e.xcellent  reader  interest  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  surveys.” 

From  John  W.  Bloomer,  Managing  Editor,  The  Birmingham  News: 
“(Your  column)  provides  a  stimulating,  intellectual  tone  to  our  paper 
that  is  unique  in  its  format  and  approach.” 

In  each  column.  Dr.  Adler  answers  topical  yet  timeless  questions  like 
these:  “Is  civil  disobedience  unjustified?”  “Is  censorship  good  or  bad?” 
“How  did  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past  view  the  moral  problems  of 
abortion?” 

Each  week  a  reader’s  question  is  selected  for  consideration  in  the  great 
IDEAS  column  and  its  author  rewarded  with  a  54-volume  set  of  Great 
Books  of  the  Western  World.  (Retail  value  $459.)  Since  1959,  more  than 
$3(X),(KX)  worth  of  Great  Books  have  been  awarded  in  this  way.  Many 
editors  present  sets  to  winners  in  their  own  offices  for  plus-publicity. 


FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  IN  YOUR  TERRITORY.  WIRE  OR  PHONE  COLLECT; 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  30  E.  42nd  Street.  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Phone  212-682-5560 


Finch  tells 
editors  about 
HEW’s  aims 

Washington 

Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
told  the  American  Society  of 
week  that  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration  did  not  ixtend  to  “bury 
Head  Start,”  but  probably 
would  curtail  some  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

With  reference  to  issues  now 
causing  turmoil  on  college  cam¬ 
puses,  he  said  that  whether 
there  was  an  R  O  T  C  was  a 
matter  for  institutions  to  decide. 
As  for  recruiting  on  the  cam¬ 
puses  by  Dow  Chemical,  Sec¬ 
retary  Finch  declared  that  “a 
lK)y  who  wants  to  go  to  work 
for  Dow  should  have  the 
chance.” 

Secretary  Finch  discussed 
HEW  programs  and  policies 
more  in  terms  of  thinking  and 
planning  than  of  action.  One 
action  already  taken,  however, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Office  of  Child  Development. 
This  did  not  mean  interment  of 
Head  Start,  but  rather  “infus¬ 
ing  our  traditional  approaches 
with  its  own  innovative  thrust.” 

Experimenlal  altitude 

“We  will  be  taking,  con.scious- 
ly,  an  experimental  attitude  to¬ 
ward  all  our  early  childhood 
programs.  Head  Start  includ¬ 
ed,”  the  Secretary  said.  “We 
simply  do  not  yet  know  what 
works  and  what  doesn’t,  and  we 
have  to  test  new  approaches.” 
But,  he  said,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  “will  be  spending  almost 
$14  billion  on  children,”  this 
year. 

“We  are  thinking  of  the  com¬ 
munity  college  as  one  element  in 
a  total  educational  spectrum 
that  begins  with  the  elementan.- 
grades,”  the  Secretary  .said, 
“and  ends,  in  a  real  sense,  nev¬ 
er.  “It  is  not  a  place  to  which 
one  goes,  between  ages  18  and 
21,  but  a  further  vehicle  for 
participation  in  the  community 
in  which  one  lives. 

“It  is,  at  best,  a  peculiarly 
flexible  element.  It  serves,  not 
ju.st  one  special  age  group; 
rather,  it  may  serve  any  one  in¬ 
dividual  at  many  different  times 
in  his  life-work  cycle.  And  it 
should  .serve  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  as  a  focus  for  its  com¬ 
mon  effort — efforts  to  build  a 
better  community,  the  better  to 
enhance  the  lives  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.” 

If  that  sounded  “vague  and 
abstract”  it  was  because  there 
“is  no  harder  piece  of  data  in 
the  world  than  that  people  live 


and  work  within  communities,” 
and  no  satisfactory  community 
education  centers  have  been  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  Secretary’s  comments  on 
the  Peace  Corps  came  during  a 
question  period.  He  said  the 
basic  concept  was  sound  but 
greater  priority  should  be  given 
to  domestic  activities,  indicating 
that  foreign  activities  of  the 
Corps  should  be  curtailed. 

Asked  about  guidelines  relat¬ 
ing  to  federal  support  of  racial¬ 
ly  integrated  schools,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  said  the  object  was  to 
keep  the  schools  open  and  that 
“we  can’t  apply  different  guide¬ 
lines  to  different  areas.” 


UPI  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Smith  jumped  on  “theoreti¬ 
cally  sound  critics”  who  hail 
dirty  literature  and  theatrical 
productions  as  a  breakthrough 
in  communications.  He  called 
their  actions  “silly.”  Smith  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“The  Washington  Sunday 
Star  said  recently:  ‘We  are,  in 
sum,  all  but  drowning  these 
<lays  in  a  glut  of  smut.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  a  reaction  is  bound  to  .set 


Sees  reacliun  to  smut 

"I  think  the  Star  was  right 
— a  reaction  is  bound  to  set  in, 
but  the  job  of  thoughtful,  hope¬ 
ful  Americans  is  to  .see  to  it 
that  the  reactionary  swing  is 
not  too  sharp. 

“I  may  be  hopelessly  square 
.  .  .  but  I  fail  to  see  how  our 
lives,  our  country,  our  society 
and  the  world  are  improving  .  .  . 
by  bowing  l>efore  the  sensualists 
seeking  a  sort  of  wandering 
libertine  freedom.” 

Smith  opened  his  remarks 
with : 

“To  join  you  this  morning,  I 
interrupted  work  on  my  new 
book — ‘Portnoy  Meets  Candy’ — 
which  my  publi.shers  envision  as 
sort  of  a  dirty  Dracula.” 

At  another  point  he  said: 

“No  wonder  those  Harvard 
students  are  upset.  Every  lime 
they  .start  to  take  over  a  dean  s 
office,  they  find  he’s  left  for 
Washington.  They’ll  return, 
however,  when  the  professors 
determine  whether  Ted  Kennedy 
nas  a  goo<l  chance  in  1972.” 

He  predicted  that  the  Nixon 
administration  can  be  expected 
to  become  tougher  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  front  for  they  do  not  want 
“a  bust,  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary,  and  are  going  to  do 
everything  they  regard  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  it  from  happen¬ 
ing.” 


225  papers  collect 
moon  contest  entries 


The  22.5  newspapers  co-spon¬ 
soring  Gannett  Newspapers’ 
Man  on  The  Moon  Contest  are 
girding  for  a  deluge  of  entries 
in  the  final  week  before  the 
contest  closes. 

The  contest  has  already 
drawn  well  over  100,000  entries 
to  TODAY,  Ganett’s  daily 
serv'ing  the  Cape  Kennedy  area 
in  Florida.  And  thousands  more 
pour  in  daily  to  be  sorted,  cod¬ 
ed  and  processed  into  the  com¬ 
puter  bank  to  await  final  judg¬ 
ing. 

The  contest,  devised  by  TO¬ 
DAY,  asks  entrants  to  guess  the 
instant  (month,  day,  hour,  min¬ 
ute  and  second)  that  the  first 
American  astronaut  steps  onto 
the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  person  who  does  and  wins 
the  contest  will  get  an  expense- 
paid  two  weeks  trip  for  two 
persons  anyplace  on  earth  he 
chooses.  Second  place  winner 
will  get  a  two-week  vacation  for 
two  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Co-sponsorship  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  offeretl  by  TODAY  to 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  throughout  the  nation. 
Newspapers  in  41  states  became 
co-sponsors.  They  include  the 
Horse  and  Show  Journal. 

Some  25,000  entries  already 
have  been  entered  by  Newsday 
readers  alone. 

Many  of  the  papers  are  of¬ 
fering  local  prizes  to  readers 
in  their  circulation  areas. 

TODAY  supplied  ads  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  to  the  co-sponsoring 
publications  and  is  bearing  the 
cost  of  the  national  prizes  and 
the  judging. 

The  judging  itself  will  be  as 
ingenious  as  the  contest.  All  en¬ 
tries  are  being  reconied  in  a 
computer  memory  bank  by  In¬ 
tertech  Re.search  Services,  the 
Cape  Kennedy  firm  selected  to 
handle  the  judging. 

When  the  first  American  as¬ 
tronaut  steps  on  the  suiface  of 
the  moon,  perhaps  in  mid-July 
— and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  re¬ 
cords  that  historic  moment — 
the  Intertech  computers  will  go 
to  work. 

Fir.st  they  will  extract  from 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
entries,  the  one  which  not  only 
is  the  closest  to  that  exact  time 
but  which  was  submitted  earli¬ 
est.  And  then  the  second  clos¬ 
est. 

’Then,  the  computer  is  pro¬ 
grammed  to  .select  the  entry 
which  was  clo.sest  to  the  win¬ 
ning  time  for  each  co-sponsor¬ 


ing  publication — so  that  every 
paper  can  have  and  promote  a 
local  winner. 

This  cost  will  also  be  borne 
by  TODAY,  whose  purpose  for 
having  the  contest  was  to  bring 
attention  to  America’s  program 
and  the  men  and  women  who 
work  to  make  it  successful. 

• 

$28  raise  breaks 
$200  for  reporter 

Columbus,  Ohio 

A  $28  increase  in  the  reporter 
top  minimum,  raising  it  to 
$200.50,  is  provided  in  a  two- 
year  contract  at  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  Citizen- Journal  with  the 
Columbus  Newspaper  Guild. 

In  addition  to  general  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  $9  to  $24, 
the  contract  gives  $2.16  a  week 
per  employe  in  pension  money 
and  from  $1.63  to  $5.54  a  month 
in  health-insurance  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  final  settlement  provides 
general  increases  of  $24  for  em¬ 
ployes  earning  $175  and  over — 
$4  retroactive  to  Nov.  1,  $5  May 
1.  $4  next  Nov.  1,  $5  May  1, 
1970,  and  $6  Aug.  1,  1970.  In¬ 
creases  total  $22  for  employes 
earning  from  $140  to  $174.99, 
$13  for  those  from  $100  to 
$139.99,  and  $9  for  those  below 
$100. 

The  top  for  secretaries  is  in¬ 
creased  $12,  to  $110.50,  and  that 
for  office  boys  is  raised  $9,  to 
$84. 

The  company  will  increase 
weekly  pension  payments  by 
$1.10  the  fir.st  year  and  $1.06 
the  second,  to  a  total  of  $10.56. 
Health-insurance  payments  will 
be  increased  from  $16  for  mar¬ 
ried  employes  and  $5.80  for 
single  employes  to  $21.54  for 
the  former  and  $7.43  for  the 
latter,  effective  May  1. 

The  service  requirement  for  a 
fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  from  20  years  to  18,  the 
severance-pay  ceiling  is  in¬ 
creased  two  weeks,  to  50,  and 
mileage  allowances  are  raised 
one  cent,  to  11. 

• 

Sauiiflers  at  HEW 

Washington 

Charles  R.  Saunders  Jr., 
former  Hartford  Times  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  a  deputy 
a.ssistant  secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  He  will 
serve  as  chief  deputy  to  Creed 
Black. 
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Of  the  141  countries 


in  the  world,  we’re  in 


126  of  them.  (Sorry 


about  the  other  15.) 


We've  been  growing  with  the  world 
since  1800,  helping  satisfy  its 
appetite  for  a  higher  level  of  liv 
ing  with  better  communications  and 


better  public  service.  Employing  almost 
300,000  people,  our  operations  ex 


tend  into  virtually  every  country. 

For  more  information  on  ITT  activities 


throughout  the  world,  get  in  touch 
with  any  of  these  ITT  staffers: 


WORLD  HEADQUARTERS 
320  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Edward  J.  Gerrity,  Jr. 

Senior  Vice  President 
Corporate  Relations  and  Advertising 

Edward  R.  Wallace 

Vice  President,  Director  Public  Relations 

John  L.  Lowden 
Director,  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion 

J.  Paul Jannuzzo 
Manager,  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion 

Thomas  C.  Flynn 

Manager,  Technical  and  Trade  Press 

Anthony  J.  Pugliese 
Manager,  News  Services 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

1707  "L"  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

William  R.  Merriam 
Vice  President,  Director 


John  V.  Horner 
Manager,  Press  Relations 

Bernard  A.  Goodrich 

Assistant  Manager,  Press  Relations 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Keith  M,  Perkins 
Director,  Public  Relations 
320  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

EUROPE 

J.  David  Barker 
Vice  President 
Director,  Public  Relations 
ITT  Europe,  Inc. 

11,  boulevard  de  I’Empereur 
Brussels  1,  Belgium 


LATIN 

Samuel  R.  Donnellon,  Jr. 

Director,  Public  Relations 
320  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

FAR  EAST  AND  PACIFIC 

Barry  J.  Deegan 

Director,  Advertising/  Public  Relations 
ITT  Far  East  and  Pacific,  Inc. 

Box  15349  G.P.O.,  Hong  Kong 

AFRICA  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 

Peter  L.  Young 
Director,  Public  Relations 
190  Strand 

London  W.C.2,  England 


SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


I’t  of  Labor  is  committed 
to  milder  role  in  bargaining 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


Government  has  played  too 
prominent  a  role  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes  and  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
step  back  and  permit  labor  and 
management  to  work  out  their 
differences  more  freely. 

This  was  described  as  the 
emerging  attitude  of  the  new 
administration  by  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson 
as  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
AN  PA  labor  relations  confer¬ 
ence  on  Monday.  He  had  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Swretary  George 
P.  Shultz  who  was  detained  in 
Washington  as  a  witness  before 
a  Congressional  hearing  on  the 
Job  Corps. 

Hodgson  told  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  that  government  had  also 
made  the  mistake  of  “foisting 
too  many  great  expectations,” 
thus  created  a  false  sense  of 
reality. 

He  added  that  inflation,  by 
eating  away  the  gains  labor  had 
made  in  negotiations,  had 
created  other  problems  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  hopeful  of  re¬ 
lieving  by  exerting  pressures 
that  would  restore  equilibrium 
without  radically  disrupting  the 
economy. 

The  Labor  Department  today, 
he  said,  “has  three  areas  of  con¬ 
cern:  the  workplace,  the  labor 
market  and  the  bargaining 
table”.  The  manpower  function 
was  the  department’s  largest  be¬ 
cause  programs  established  by 
Congress  in  recent  years  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  complex  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  which  required 
reorganization  along  lines  of 
clarifying  authority. 

Youth  jobs  a  problem 

“The  most  puzzling  problem” 
he  has  faced  in  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  manpower  problem, 
Hodgson  said,  “is  the  problem 
of  youth  unemployment,  which 
for  white  youth  is  three  to  four 
times  the  national  average,  and 
double  that  again  for  Negroes 
and  other  related  minorities.” 
The  national  average  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  he  said,  was  “just 
above  3  percent.”  He  said  the 
department  was  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  “what  causes  the  weak  de¬ 
mand  for  and  heavy  supply  of 
youth  in  the  labor  market.” 

He  said  the  JOBS  program  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Busi¬ 
nessmen,  a  private  agency,  was 
getting  heavy  Administration 
support  in  trying  to  relieve  the 
problem. 


And  he  added  that  bills  in 
Congress  “for  20  years”  on 
safety  measures  in  mines  and 
industrial  plants  w’ere  likely  to 
receive  action  by  the  present 
Congrress.  Safety,  he  said,  had 
long  been  a  “neglected”  factor 
by  both  government  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Earlier,  the  ANPA’s  Labor 
Relations  Committee,  headed  by 
Miles  P,  Patrone,  gave  its  an¬ 
nual  report  in  executive  session. 
It  adopted  a  “concerned”  view 
of  past  events,  as  they  presage 
the  future  of  labor  relations  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

27  strikes  in  1968 

Conditions  were  both  good  and 
bad  last  year.  There  were  27 
strikes  effecting  29  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  20  cities — eight  fewer 
than  in  1967.  But  against  this, 
according  to  the  ANPA  Labor 
Relations  Committee’s  69th  an¬ 
nual  report,  there  were  “an 
alarming  number  of  agreements 
reached  by  [union]  scale  com¬ 
mittees,  approved  by  their  inter¬ 
nationals,  and  then  rejected  by 
the  membership.”  The  committee 
believed  the  cause  was  the  “im¬ 
pact  of  inflation”  which  it 
branded  a  major  concern  that 
“has  replaced  ‘automation’  as 
the  chief  problem  at  this  time.” 

More  publishers  were  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  Labor  Relations 
Committee  by  filing  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  committee’s 
Chicago  office.  There  were  1,757 
contracts  filed — 119  more  than 
last  year. 

Among  the  additional  ones 
were  agreements  with  some 
unions  new  to  the  industry’. 
Cited  were  the  Communication 
Workers  of  America,  represent¬ 
ing  editorial  employees  at  one 
newspaper,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  representing  a 
unit  of  commercial  department 
employees  at  another. 

“One  of  the  most  discouraging 
developments  in  labor  law  dur¬ 
ing  this  last  year,”  said  the 
committee,  “was  the  NLRB’s 
clear  recognition  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  supervisor  faced 
with  his  obligation  to  manage¬ 
ment  and  a  conflicting  demand 
from  his  union  for  subservice  to 
it.”  This  sprang  from  the  1967 
Supreme  Court  decision,  known 
as  the  “Allis-Chalmers  doctrine,” 
which  permits  a  union  to  levy 
and  collect  fines  against  its 
members  w’hen  they  disobey 
union  orders. 


The  committee  took  note  of 
the  NLRB  position  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News  and  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Mailers 
Union,  Local  18,  ITU.  “There,” 
said  the  report,  “a  contract 
clause  protected  foremen  and  as¬ 
sistant  foremen  from  union  dis¬ 
cipline  arising  from  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  contract.  Fines 
levied  against  the  foremen  when 


they  refused  to  appear  [at  a 
union  meeting]  were  held  to  be 
legal  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  union’s  actions  were 
designed  to  make  the  publisher’s 
representative  responsive  or  sub¬ 
servient  to  its  will.” 

But  against  this  victory 
handed  the  unions  by  the  NLRB, 
were  some  court  reversals.  And 
one  of  these  involved  union 
authorization  cards  for  a  repre¬ 
sentation  election  which  the 
NLRB  had  interpreted  as  being 
in  effect  the  recognition  of  a 
union  as  a  bargaining  ag(‘nt 
The  report  noted  that  “the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
declared  generally  that  there  is 
little  justification  for  reliance 
on  such  authorization  cards  for 
any  purpose  other  than  con¬ 
ducting  an  election.” 


Mr.  and  Mr*.  Carl  A.  Jonai  of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Preit 
Chronicle  at  the  Cartoonists'  Society  dinner. 


Mrs.  Jack  R.  Howard  (Scripps-Howard  Newspapers)  accepts 
Parade's  party  gift  (candlestick)  from  Milton  P.  Rasmussen,  vice¬ 
president-newspaper  relations. 
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Gleaming  steel  drums  in  dryer  section  get  final  adjustments 


READY  TO  ROLL! 


She’s  a  beauty!  As  precise  and  delicate  as  a  fine  watch,  yet 
longer  than  a  city  block  and  as  wide  as  a  street,  Canadian 

International  Paper  Company’s  No.  6  machine  in  its  Gatineau  (Quebec)  mill  is 
ready  to  roll— ready  to  give  us  34  miles  of  quality  newsprint  for  our  customers 
every  hour  on  the  hour  on  a  width  equal  to  six  standard  size  rolls.  Why  in 
less  than  seven  hours,  No.  6  could  cover  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
Manhattan  Island. 

We  had  told  you  of  our  plans  two  yearn  ago.  Now,  we  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  that  our  jet -age  baby  is  born  on  schedule  strong,  healthy  and  rarin’ 
to  go!  So  are  we. 


International  Paper  Sales  Company  Inc. 


3  ' 


At  ANPA 
sessions 


GROUP  LEADERS— John  S.  Kni9ht,  laft,  of  tha  Knight  Nawtpapors, 
and  John  Cowlat  Sr.  of  tha  Minnaapolit  Star  h  Tribuna,  Oat  Moinat 
Ragifter  &  Tribuna  and  othar  nawtpapert,  at  tha  AP  annual  maating. 
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WHAT'S  MY  LINE?— Writing  it  hit  lina,  tayt  Saul  Pa«.  right, 
of  tha  AP,  in  maating  with  John  Daly,  tha  tv  thowman,  and  hit  wifa, 
tha  formar  Virginia  Warran,  daughtar  of  tha  Chiaf  Juttica. 
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JACK  R.  HOWARD,  pratidant 
and  editorial  board  chairman  of 
Scrippt-Howard  Nawtpapert. 


WILLIAM  DWIGHT,  publither  of 
the  Holyoke  (Matt.)  Trantcript- 
Telegram,  a  patt  pretident  of  the 
ANPA  and  a  director  of  the 
Attociated  Prett. 


GERALD  C.  BEAN  of  Speidal 
Nawtpapert,  Reno,  it  all  set  for 
convention  with  ANPA  badge  and 
a  copy  of  E&P. 


JAMES  B.  RESTON,  alto  known  at 
Scotty,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  Timet. 


E&P  Pictures 
bv  Don  Malev 


THE  BAR  AND  THE  PRESS  appear  to  be  hitting  it  off  well  in  this 
group  at  the  AP  meeting:  From  the  left — Stuart  Rothman  of  Royall, 
Koeqel  &  Wellt;  Sam  Blackman,  AP;  MarviiT  Arrowtmith,  AP;  and 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publither  of  the  Denver  Pott. 


EYEBALL  TO  EYEBALL  confrontation  it  a  pleatant  one  for  I. 
William  Hill,  left,  executive  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  and 
Mims  Thomason,  pretident  of  UPl,  at  UPl't  annual  breakfatt  gather¬ 
ing  at  the  Waldorf-Attoria. 
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You  might  want  to  know  cancer’s  seven 
warning  signals.  So  if  you  spot  one 
you’ll  get  the  message. 


And  the  message  is— see  your  doctor.  Pronto. 

Sure  a  signal  can  be  a  false  alarm.  But  then  again, 
it  just  might  be  the  real  thing.  And  if  it  is,  the  sooner 
you  act,  the  better  the  chance  to  beat  cancer. 

These  are  the  signals  to  be  on  the  lookout  for; 

1 .  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

4.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits. 

5.  Hoarseness  or  cough. 

6.  Indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

7.  Change  in  size  or  color  of  a  wart  or  mole. 

Be  alert  to  these  signals.  If  one  lasts  more  than  two 
weeks,  see  your  doctor. 

End  of  message. 


Business  &  Fun  at  ANPA 


•ETTER  THAN  A  COMPUTER  could  do  it,  Joyce  Hecksher,  secretary 
to  the  publisher  end  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  pins  a  red 
carnation  on  Sam  Cole's  lapel.  He  is  a  Compugraphic  Corp.  (com¬ 
puterized  typesetting)  representative. 


Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley,  president  of  Parade,  welcomes  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Williams  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News-Register  to 
Parade's  Starlight  Roof  party. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  Reed  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  at  the 
Plaza  for  the  cartoonists'  dinner  and  dance. 


*1  GUESS  I  ATE  TOO  MUCH' — says  Paul  L.  Geibel  of  the  Cortland 
(N.Y.)  Standard  who  is  pictured  with  his  wife,  Jean,  after  one  of 
the  pre-convention  buffet  receptions. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dolph  Simons  Jr.  of  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal- 
World  attended  the  awards  dinner  of  the  National  Cartoonists' 
Society  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

(E  &  P  pictures  by  Don  Maley) 
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FAMILY  CONFERENCE — John  Cowles  Jrn  Gardner  (Mike)  Cowles, 
his  uncle,  and  Kenneth  MacDonald  discuss  matters  pertaining  to 
their  newspapers  in  Minneapolis  and  Des  Moines. 


Dual  Reuben 
award  given 
first  time 

For  the  first  time  in  the  23- 
year  history  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society’s  “Reuben” 
award,  two  cartoonists  received 
an  equal  number  of  votes  for  the 
prize. 

Johnny  Hart,  creator  of  the 
comic  strip,  “B.C.”  and  “The 
Wizard  of  Id,”  and  Pat  Oliphant, 
editorial  cartoonist  of  the  Den- 
ver  Poet,  received  duplicate 
"Reuben”  statuettes  from  Rube 
Goldberg,  honorary  president  of 
the  society.  The  annual  affair 
was  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Plaza  Monday  night. 

Hart  lives  and  works  in  his 
native  Endicott,  N.Y.  He  is  a 
favorite  of  college  students  and 
intellectuals  because  of  his  sim¬ 
ple  drawings  which  depict  crea¬ 
tures  from  bygone  days,  human 
and  otherwise,  hung  up  with 
the  same  emotions,  aspirations, 
resentments  and  whatever  else 
has  effect  on  the  nerve  ends  of 
today’s  counterparts.  His  two 
features  are  distributed  by  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate  and  will 
soon  be  seen  in  animation. 

“Punk”  the  Penguin 

Oliphant,  a  transplanted 
Aus<,ralian,  joined  the  Denver 
Post  in  1964  after  a  six  month 
talent  hunt  by  the  newspaper. 
He  has  already  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  cartooning. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  distributes  his  cartoons. 

An  Oliphant  innovation  was 
his  creation  of  “Punk”  the  Pen¬ 
guin,  a  character  within  his 
daily  cartoon  that  is  not  part  of 
the  main  drawing.  “This  tech¬ 
nique,”  says  the  artist,  “gives 
me  the  chance  to  get  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  comment.” 

Three  New  York  News  artists 
won  “Best  in  Category”  prizes 
for  their  work.  The  three — 
Warren  King,  Bill  Gallo  and 
Bruce  Stark  —  won  silver 
plaques. 

More  reporter  than  artist 

King  won  his  award  for  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons.  Gallo,  who  con¬ 
siders  himself  “more  reporter 
than  artist,”  was  cited  for  his 
sports  cartoon. 

A  relatively  new  feature, 
"Stark  Impressions,”  appears 
exclusively  in  the  Sunday  News 
and  won  for  its  creator  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Features  Award.  Stark,  an 
all-around  artist,  draws  carica¬ 
tures  for  the  News,  occasional 
editioral  cartoons,  plus  assign¬ 
ments  from  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment 


The  six  other  winners  were: 

Advertising  and  Illustration 
— Dave  Pascal,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls,  “The  Silly  Knight” 

Comic  Books — Will  Eisner, 
“The  Spirit” 

Humor  Strips — A1  Smith, 
“Mutt  &  Jeff” — Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

Magazine  Gag  Cartoons — Or¬ 
lando  Busino,  Saturday  Evening 
Poet,  McCalls’. 

Story  Strips — Alex  Kotsky, 
“Apartment  3-G” — Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate. 

Syndicated  Panels — Bob  Dunn, 
“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”— 
King  Features. 


AP  members 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Assignment  Team  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

•  Standardization  of  AP’s 
credit  line  to  read,  “AP  News 
Special”. 

•  Baseball  boxscores  over 
Dataspeed  circuits. 

•  A  Miniprinter  the  size  and 
weight  of  a  portable  tyi)ewriter, 
capable  of  printing  at  300  words 
per  minute. 

•  A  transistorized,  solid  state 
Photofax  machine  in  the  next 
few  months. 

“AP’s  lady  in  Havana” 

The  meeting  got  away  from 
business  long  enough  to  hear  a 
talk  by  Mrs.  Ann  Wheeler,  wife 
of  AP’s  Havana  correspondent, 
John  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  amused  the 
audience  with  her  tales  of  the 
frustrations  of  trying  to  live  a 
“normal  life”  in  Castro’s  capi¬ 
tal  city. 

“There  is  no  problem  with 
drinking  water  in  Cuba,”  she 
said.  “There  isn’t  any.”  She 
went  on  to  describe  the  shortage 
of  almost  everything  —  from 
hammers  to  vegetables. 

Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  has  been 
in  Havana  with  her  husband  for 
two  years,  tends  to  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  when  her  husband  is  off 
somewhere  newsgathering  on  the 
island.  She  is  also  handy  with 
a  camera  and  is  allowed  to  be 
within  10  feet  of  Castro  for  pic¬ 
ture-taking  purposes,  “although 
I  have  never  met  him.” 

Her  husband  fielded  questions, 
including  one  concerning  cen¬ 
sorship.  Wheeler  said  there  is 
no  official  censorship  in  Cuba 
but  self-censorship  is  wise.  “It’s 
good  to  be  careful,”  he  said. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  addressing  the  annual 
luncheon  of  Associated  Press, 
challenged  Hanoi  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  realistic  proposals  for 
a  practical  start  tow'ard  peace. 


ED 
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Agnew  boosts 
‘Safeguard’— 
cracks  jokes 

Vicepresident  Agnew  told 
newspaper  executives  that  Presi- , 
dent  Nixon  has  taken  the ' 
“minimum,  feasible  responsible  ; 
action  in  advocating  the  (ABM)  | 
Safeguard  System.” 

Speaking  at  the  56th  Anni¬ 
versary  Dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  Agnew 
said,  “Our  orientation  has 
moved  from  negative  to  positive 
— our  goal  is  not  simply  to 
maintain  a  sufficiency  in  defen- 1 
sive  arms,  but  to  seek  disarma¬ 
ment.” 

The  Vicepresident  noted  that 
he  has  been  a  consistent  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  earlier  Sentinel 
system — proposed  for  a  heavy 
defense  of  cities.  But,  he  said, 
he  “didn’t  hesitate”  to  support 
the  Safeguard  substitute,  be¬ 
cause  its  “unprovocative  de¬ 
fensive  nature  would  not  stim¬ 
ulate  the  arms  race.” 

Agnew  injected  drama  in  his 
opening  remarks  by  reporting 
that  the  “President  has  asked 
me  to  announce  to  you  that  as  a 
result  of  secret  peace  talks  held 
today,  a  breakthrough  and 
meaningful  negotiations  are  be¬ 
ing  held  which  hopefully  will 
bring  about  a  phased  with¬ 
drawal — of  the  Ford  Foundation 
from  its  tax-exempt  status.” 

Continuing  in  a  lighter  vein, 
the  Vicepresident  said:  “I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  every  de¬ 
cision  the  President  has  made. 
I  know  I  do — because  he  told  me 
to.” 

At  home,  he  went  on,  “I  want 
you  to  know  that  the  President 
and  I  are  dedicated  to  reducing 
the  cost  of  your  Government  to 
cut  out  all  excess  fat — Ful- 
bright,  McGovern  ...”  The 
two  Senators  have  been  critics 
of  the  Administration. 

A  light  applause  followed  the 
Vicepresident’s  report  that  plans 
are  under  way  to  have  “the  most 
affluent  Americans  pay  some  tax 
and  the  poorest  Americans  pay 
none.”  He  paused  and  then  re¬ 
acted:  “Not  many  poor  people 
here  tonight.” 

• 

Citation  for  Kem 

Harold  G.  Kem,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Record- American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  was  one 
of  three  persons  honored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  area  of  human  re¬ 
lations.  He  received  a  human  re¬ 
lations  citation  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  at  its  41st  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner  April  24  in  Boston. 


United 

FEATURE 
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MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
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Youths  look  to  press 
for  heart — and  soul 


A  pretty  coed  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  and  three 
young  men  took  on  a  couple  of 
editors  during  a  “Youth  Meets 
the  Press”  panel  on  the  ANPA 
program  Tuesday  and  told  them 
how  newspapers  relate  to  the 
“now”  generation.  They  said 
newspapers  don’t  in  most  cases. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  editorial 
director  of  Field  Enterprises 
newspaper  division,  publishers 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Sews  and 
Sun-Times,  and  Eugene  Patter¬ 
son,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  led  the  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  discussion. 

Dedmon  speculated  that  may¬ 
be  the  young  generation  wants 
newspapers  to  stop  editing  what 
they  see  young  people  doing  and 
start  listening  to  what  young 
people  are  saying.  The  student 
members  of  the  panel  agreed. 

Paul  Levine,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  said  in  his 
opinion  many  newspapers’  ap¬ 
proach  to  reporting  and  writing 
about  the  young  is  “totally  ir¬ 
relevant.”  He  said,  some  papers’ 
attempts  to  turn  out  youth 
pages  end  in  “teeny-bopper” 
pages  and  said  that  newspapers 
should  look  ahead  to  the  day 
when  tv,  probably  a  network, 
will  be  all  news,  15  hours  a  day. 

He  suggested  that  newspapers 
abandon  reporting  of  “yester¬ 
day’s”  news,  adopt  a  “tomor¬ 
row”  approach,  and  leave  the 
“today”  reporting  to  tv.  He 
added  that  newspapers  can  only 
keep  in  step  with  the  now  gen¬ 
eration  by  staying  ahead  of  it. 

Papers  without  souls 

Merry  Clark,  a  Texas  blonde, 
said  she  was  a  strong  believer 
in  editorials  but  found  that 
many  newspapers  don’t  have 
souls,  don’t  speak  out  on  local 
issues.  She  emphasized  that 
papers  need  a  soul  as  well  as 


Phoenix  libel  case 
gets  new  trial 

Washington 
The  10-year-old  suit  for  libel 
filed  by  Wade  Church,  then  Ari¬ 
zona’s  attorney  general,  because 
of  a  front  page  editorial  in  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  has 
been  remanded  to  superior  court 
for  new  trial. 

A  story  in  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  (April  12,  page  14)  inferred 
that  the  trial  court  verdict  of 
$50,000  damages  had  been  up¬ 
held. 
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a  heart  and  that  there  is  not 
enough  serious  reporting  done. 

Michael  Hodge,  West  Virginia 
U  niversity,  said  newspapers 
could  get  the  public  behind  them 
by  doing  more  in  depth  report¬ 
ing  and  John  Marsh,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  said  that  if 
newspapers  are  going  to  close 
the  generation  gap  they  will 
have  to  dispel  a  distrust  of  the 
newspaper  media  by  “our  gen¬ 
eration.” 

“We  see  a  basic  contradiction 
among  newspapers  on  contro¬ 
versial  issues,”  he  said,  “or  the 
controversial  issues  are  side¬ 
tracked  or  soft-pedaled.”  He 
said  if  this  continued  the  gen¬ 
eration  gap  will  widen  and  the 
newspaper  will  be  reduced  to 
the  role  of  being  an  informer. 

Dedmon,  turning  to  Levine’s 
point,  said  newspapers  are  not 
dealing  solely  with  yesterday  or 
today’s  news  and  are  concerned 
with  the  meaning  of  the  news. 
He  said  many  pay  scales  are 
too  low  to  get  better  writers. 

Integrity  issue  raised 

He  also  admitted,  as  one  of 
the  students  suggested,  that 
there  are  advertising  pressures 
on  newspapers  when  the  pan¬ 
elists  brought  up  the  matter  of 
newspaper  integrity. 

But,  he  said,  there  is  no  in¬ 
tegrity  without  compromise  and 
“without  that  there  is  only  self- 
righteousness.” 

Miss  Clark  remarked  that  she 
found  that  reporters  are  not 
free  to  exert  their  integrity  and 
Dedmon  responded  that  this,  in 
some  cases,  is  due  to  reporters 
lacking  all  the  skills  of  news- 
papering. 

Patterson  asked  how  con¬ 
tradiction  could  be  reconciled 
and  Levine  and  Hodge  com¬ 
plained  that  many  stories  are 
“loaded  down  with  other  than 
facts.” 

Dedmon  remonstrated  that 
the  word  fairness  is  a  better  one 
than  integrity  and  asked  how 
young  i)eople  can  judge  what  is 
fair. 

Agree  on  coverage 

Miss  Clark  said  it  was  obvious 
that  there  is  bias  in  the  report¬ 
ing  and  wTiting  of  college  dem¬ 
onstration  stories  including  ref¬ 
erence  to  hippies  and  pot-heads 
and  Patterson  asked: 

“Don’t  you  think  Mayor 
Daley’s  police  received  fair  cov¬ 
erage  from  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  during  the  Democratic 
convention  rioting?” 


The  youths  agreed  that  this 
probably  was  true. 

Miss  Clark  said  she  wished 
“your  people  would  talk  with 
someone  who  doesn’t  want  to  go 
to  war”  and  asked: 

“How  many  newspapers  w’ould 
print  fairly  why  young  people 
are  opposing  war?” 

Marsh  said  Baldwin-Wallace 
College  has  an  “open  door” 
policy  for  students  and  there 
had  been  no  trouble  while  Hodge 


said  his  school  had  been  lab*  led 
apathetic.  He  criticized  the 
school’s  administration  for  niuk- 
ing  changes  of  which  no  one  in 
the  student  body  was  aware. 

Levine  remarked  that  youth 
wants  political  power  and  tliis 
has  not  been  clearly  reporte<i  in 
the  press. 

Dedmon’s  rejoinder  was:  ‘  We 
can’t  support  you  until  you  hrive 
a  sound,  well-defined  political 
program.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  Verduero,  Suite  1 
Beautiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  91&01.  (213)  846-2021 

,  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnerahip,  loan  and  inaurance  pur- 
poaea.  Senaible  feea.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kana.  67664. 

GOT  PROBLEMS?  TRY  US  I 
I  J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
441  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0195 

I  Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSFT  PAPER  or  ahopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-leaae  basia 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modeat 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wiae.,  and 
26  W.  46  St..  New  York.  N.Y.— 10086. 

AVIATION  MAGAZINE,  monthly, 
ninth  iaaue.  Low  overhead,  home-baa^ 
aemi-alick.  Needa  expanaion  capital  to 
become  alicker,  thicker,  quicker.  Being 
offered  juicy  international  diatribution 
and  cannot  fulfill  on  preaent  capital  I 
(llorioua  potential.  Bert  Evana,  AVI¬ 
ATION  OPPORTUNITIES,  Stacey  Rd.. 
Jackaonville  Beach.  Fla.  -32250.  (904) 
246-2765. 


ISeuispaper  Brokers 

MEL  HODELL 

191  N.  Ehiclid  Ave.,  Hazen  Co. 
Upland,  Calif.  91786  714-982-1595 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily*  Newapaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Ck>..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newapaper — it’s  the  per- 
aonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thia 
ia  why  we  inaiat  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48868 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Ck>nducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
PWers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  818)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  818)  788-1100  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  88616.  No  obligation,  of  eourse. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  400.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


VEHINON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
’Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 
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SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIA’TE.S 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
184  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgocnery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

S etc spaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Ekistern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMEkS  Si  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write:  News¬ 
paper  Service  &>.,  Inc.,  216  Curtis  St., 
Jennings,  La.  70346.  Ph:  1-318-824- 
0475. 


Newspapers  For  Sate 

FOR  SALE  in  California— Official  labor 
union  newspaper;  approximate  growth 
4,000  per  month.  Or  would  sell  half 
interest  to  knowledgeable  working 
partner.  Write  or  ’phone:  James  Baker, 
P.O.  Box  P,  Fontana,  Calif. — 92336 
(914)  822-1164. 

SUCCESSFUL  SEMI-WEEKLY  in  Zone 
8,  serving  county  with  state’s  highest 
per  capita  income.  Ehccellent  squip- 
ment.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
panding  chain  with  an  eye  on  profit 
and  possibly  daily  operation.  Includes 
good  commercial  job  shop.  Box  499, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ISOLATED  NEWSPAPER  in  Calif, 
with  good  growth  prospects;  letterpress. 
$19,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romncya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.— 92806. 

WORK  HARD  3*^  DAYS- A- WEEK, 
goof  off  344,  net  $16,000,  Dakota  coun¬ 
ty-seat  newspaper.  $8,000  down.  Box 
686.  Eklitor  A  ^blisher. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  published 
63  years;  fine  area;  hours  from 

N.Y.C.  Terms  to  qualifM  purchaser. 
Robert  H.  Weber,  Realtor,  134  N. 
Pearl  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.-^8302. 

EASTERN  NO.  DAKOTA  newspaper 
$7,600  down,  easy  terms.  Good  profit. 
Box  666,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SEAOOAST  WEEKLY 
in  desirable  locale,  climate,  etc.  Offset. 
Priced  right!  $30,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Rom- 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Csilif. — 92806. 

PERFECT  LOCALE.  ONLY  WEEKLY 
in  city  ready  for  rapid  growth.  $60,000 
dowm.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


EXIXUSIVE  OFFSET  and  profitalile 
newsimper  in  Central  California’s  lush 
area.  $120,000  gross  and  $23,200  net 
earnings  in  1968.  Box  619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WESTERN  WEEKLY,  exclusive  in 
county,  isolated,  ranch  country.  Only 
$12,600  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


CAUPORNIA  (30ASTAL  WEEKLY— 
ETne  climate;  offset.  $20,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder.  Newrspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 


AVAILABLE 
I'owspapars,  Mairazines,  Broadcast 
a-id  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY.  CONN.,  small 
offset  weekly.  No  shop.  Composition 
and  presswork  available  at  low  rate. 
Bo>  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


cai.ifornia  exclusive  weekly 

Growing  area.  Believe  this  can  be  re¬ 
built  to  former  $90,000  gross  by  ag¬ 
gressive  owner.  Only  $17,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Ronmeya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


INI'IANA  COUNTYSEAT  WEEKLIES 
Tursdays-Tituradays;  4,000  circulation 
'  each,  plus  Web  offset  central  printing 
/  plant.  Price:  $176,000 — terms.  Write 
I  Box  701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IIS-YEAR-OLD  ABC  WEEKLY  and 
commercial  job  plant.  Paper  printeci 
by  Web  offst.  Business  can  be  bought 
for  1968  gross  and  includes  %  interest 
in  central  newspaper  printing  plant, 
with  4-unit  Fairchild  Web  offset  press. 
Contact:  Lowell  Larson,  Box  188, 
Columbus,  Wise. — 63925. 


LARGE  MIDWEST  WEEKLY— Web 
offset:  new  plant.  High  gross,  $280,000. 
Sell  $250,000 :  down  payment,  terms 
flexible.  Krehiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Em- 
imria,  Kans. — 66801. 


COUNTY’S  EXCLUSIVE  78-year-old 
weekly.  Stable  West  Texas  County. 
Letterpress;  1,300  circulation.  60M  -|- 
in  1968  with  U6.9  net.  $10,0000  down 
to  qualifled  person  with  top  credit 
rating.  Box  746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOP  in  Oregon. 
Up  to  $20,000  operating  net  to  owner 
can  be  had  for  $58,600.  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth,  Bkr.,  Box  509,  Roeeburg,  Oreg. 
—97470. 


ilASTERN  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in 
growth  area.  Should  top  $80,000  gross 
1969.  County-seat  exclusive  town  over 
4,000.  Letterpress.  $100,000— 29c^  down. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.— 66801. 


WESTERN  OFFSET  WEEKLY  with 
complete  printing  facilities  in  very  at¬ 
tractive  fast-growing  community  may 
be  purchased  for  under  gross  to  satisfy 
partnership.  $60,000  down  payment  re¬ 
quired  on  purchase  price  of  $200,000. 
DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper  Bkr., 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  As. 
85201.  Phones  (602)  964-1093  or  964- 
1090. 


CENTRAL  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  county- 
seat  exclusive;  wide  trade  territory; 
letterpress.  Grossing  $.56,700 ;  could  do 
much  more.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 
Emporia,  Kans.,  66801. 


SEIRVICB  TO  3  NORTHWEST  county- 
seats.  two  plants — one  with  3-unit 
Fairchild  offset.  Gross  near  $300,000. 
Price:  $325,000.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Bkr,, 
Box  609,  Roeeburg,  Oreg. — 97470. 


DAILY  LEGAL  PAPER.  MIDWEST: 
not  developed;  sophisticated  area.  Off¬ 
set.  Price  $120,000 — $20,000  down.  In¬ 
cludes  letterpress  plant.  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Eimporia,  Kans. — 

66e01. 


Publications  For  Sale 

AVIA'nON  MAGAZINE.  monthly, 
ninth  issue.  Low  overhead,  home-bas^ 
semi-slick.  Needs  expansion  capital  to 
become  slicker,  thicker,  quicker.  Being 
offered  juicy  international  distribution 
and  cannot  fulfill  on  present  capital  I 
Glorious  potential.  Bert  Evans,  AVI- 
A’nON  OPPORTUNITIES.  Stacey  Rd.. 
Jacksonville  Beach.  E'la. — 322.50.  (904) 
246-2755. 


MAGAZINE  —  sales/merger  regional 
high  income  consumer;  qualifie<l  suc¬ 
cess.  Principals  only.  Dean  Roach, 
(215)  MO  4-8982. 


Publications  Wanted 


SVrCCESSFTJL  international  knowlerige 
publisher  desires  to  purchase  80%-100'  ) 
of  profitable  or  potentially  profitable 
publishing  companies  (books  or  perio<l- 
icals).  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  568, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Advertising-Promotion  Ideas 

TURN  IDEAS  into  PROFIT! 

1,000  salee-tested.  money-making  IDEAS 
selected  from  50  leading  business  pub¬ 
lications  for  YOUR  PROFITABLE 

USE!^ _ Six  bi-monthly  issues  of 

BRIEFED.  Send  $10  check  or  we  will 
bill  you. 

BRIEFED 

400  Madison  Ave.,  D^t.  X,  NYC  10017 
(Publications  Division;  Advertising 
Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  N.Y.f 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING 
SPACE  ANALYSIS  PACKAGE 
Contact : 

SYSTEMS  &  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 
223  Park  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.J.  07070 


Features  Available 


BEST  EDITORIAL  SYNDICATED 
“package"  in  Americal  Readable,  pro¬ 
vocative  circulation-building  weekly 
columns  by  Tom  Anderson,  Dr.  Bob 
Jones  (religion).  Bill  Kennedy  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Marilyn  Manlon,  D.  R.,  Segal 
and  Oarolyn  Anderson  (rselpaa),  and 
cartoons.  In  addition,  "Best  of  the 
Week"  editorials  seletRed  from  over 
260  publications  weekly.  Offset  and  let¬ 
terpress.  Under  2.500  circulation — $2.00 
per  week;  2,600-10,000— $3.00  (>er  week; 
over  10,000— $5.00  per  week.  Four-week 
free  trial. 

AME3UCAN  WAY  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  6429 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 


LIVELY,  CHATTY  PAGE  .  .  .  ideal 
for  weeklies.  Sample.  A.  Martella.  75- 
70  113th  St..  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.— 11875. 


SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on  Justified 
or  Idiot  ITS  Tape.  Horosetwe — 26^ ; 
Landers,  Bishop,  ^chwald,  etc., — 36^. 
S«id  tear  sheet.  Teletypist  Service, 
1265  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
10001. 


WRITE  FOR  BRIEF  SAMPLE— Why 
are  six  N.Y.C,  mayoralty  candidates 
seeking  billion  dollar  czar  bonanza? 
Contact  Will  Romkey,  Foremost  Amer¬ 
ican  Municipal  ‘  Authority,  Wilbridge 
Road,  Wilton,  C^nn.— 06897. 


TOP  COLUMN.  MAJOR  POINTS,  is 
now  available  in  repro  proof  form 
weekly  FREE.  Pleasing  100  editors  in 
6th  big  year.  Humor,  advice,  com¬ 
ment,  travel  news.  Wide  readership, 
impact.  Write  Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom, 
Allstate  Plaza  F-3.  Northbrook.  III., 
60062. 


NEWSPAPERS 
PRESS  A  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

•  BniEcrriNG 

•  DISMANTLING 

•  MOVING 

Nation-Wide  24-hour  Service 
PLANT  INSTALLATION  Associates 
379  W.  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  10012 
Ph:  (212)  925-3650  or  233-8430 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RHIPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS  ERECTION  UNLIMITED 
Move-Install- Repair-Rebuild-Design.  All 
types  printing  presses— offset  and  letter- 
press;  we  specialize  in  Flatbeds,  Tub¬ 
ular,  Unitube,  Universal,  Thatcher, 
Vanguard,  Community,  Suburban,  Ur¬ 
banite.  News  King,  Color  King  and 
others.  Write  to:  5217  Lamar,  Mission, 
Kans.— 66202;  or  call  (AC  913)  432- 
8276. 


M.\r.HINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


PUBUC  AUCTION 

TUES.,  APRIL  29tlv— 10:30  A.M. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
TYPESEHING  & 
STEREOTYPE  OEPTS. 

At  42-26  28th  St.  (Star  Bldg) 
Long  Island  City, 
Queens,  N.Y. 


ALL  A.C.  MOTORS 

18— INTERTYPE  A  LINOTYPE 
MACHINES.  All  Models  —  with 
Electric  Pots,  etc.;  120 — FONTS  of 
Lino  A  Intertype  Mata;  Extra 
Mags,  Mag  Racks;  Steel  Mat  A 
Sorts  Cabinets,  etc.  2 — ^LUDLOW 
Electric  Pot  Typecaaters;  6 — Lud¬ 
low  Cabinets;  80-Fonts  Ludlow 
Mats;  Sticks,  etc.  2 — ELROD  Strip 
Material  Makers;  MONOTYPE  Ma¬ 
terial  Maker,  etc.  COMPOSING 
*  ROOM  with  3 — Hammond  Glider 
Saws;  Vandercook  No.  22  A  825 
Proof  Presses;  Slug  Stripper;  Power 
Miterer;  Steel  Newspaper  Tables: 
Steel  Type  Cabinets;  Turtles: 
Chases,  etc.  STEREO  DEPT,  with 
Sta-Hi  Master  Vacuum  Mat  Form¬ 
ers:  Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  22%" 
Cutoff,  with  *Vacuum  Back,  Water- 
cooled  Arch,  etc.  Hoe  Fully  En¬ 
closed  2^"  Cutoff  (hirved  Plate 
Router;  Saws;  Jig  Saws  A  Drill; 
Flat  Casters:  Electric  Scorchers  etc. 
KEMP  Stereo  A  Lino  Metal  Furn¬ 
aces  and  many  other  items. 
INSPECTION:  Day  Previous  to 
Sale,  Morning  of  Sale  A  By  Ap¬ 
pointment. 

Safe  Vnder  Supervision  of 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

BENJAMIN  ALIUAN,  Auctioneer 
261  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Phono:  WOrth  4-2350 


FOR  SALE  ...  8  Friden  LCC-S  6 
channel  tape  perforators.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer  for  one  or 
all.  Original  cost  $7600  each.  Have 
been  us^  less  than  three  years  and 
serviced  under  the  factory  warranty 
contract.  Units  feature  power-driven, 
light-touch  keyboards,  computerized 
line-count  mechanism  and  produce  a 
finished  tape  free  of  ruhouts.  On- 
tact  T.  L.  Adams,  Herald-Leader,  229 
W.  Short  St.,  Leixington.  Ky.  40607. 

Phona  (606)  264-6666. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name- 


Address- 
City - 


State- 

By— 


-Zip  Code- 


Clastificotion. 
Copy - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 

To  Run;  _  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  $S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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scitinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotjrpes — Intertypet — Ludlow* 


Engraving  Equipment 


1  COLOR  SCANNER 
!  Vario  Klischofcrapb  K181  with  73,  120, 


PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  137  and  152-line  screens— $19,000.  FOB. 


136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.V.  10007 


(616)  487-1706. 


,  I  FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver,  65-screen, 
JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of  excellent  condition — $1,000  or  best  of- 
exceilent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or  fer  “a*  is,  where  is"  Robert  Cabot, 
for  sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Suburban  Press,  43  Main  St.,  Natick, 
Wise.,  and  25  W,  45  St.,  N.T.C.  Mass. — 01760. 


ATF  PHOTO-TYPESETTING  uniU,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  many  fonts, 
complete  and  ready  to  operate.  Must 
sell;  need  the  room;  make  offer.  Photo 
Type-Graphics.  8100  Riverside  Dr.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.— 90027.  (218)  664-1161. 

INTERTYPE.  F-2-2 ;  INTERTYPE.  F- 
4-4;  Two  JAMPOL  PUSHERS;  MAT 
DRIER,  Alico  Evenray;  plus  other 
miscellaneous  items.  Any  reasonable 
offer  accepted.  Contact:  A.  Dummer, 
The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg. — 97201. 

(503)  226-2121. 

4  TTS  LINOTYPES.  Justape  Com¬ 
puter,  3  Perforator* ;  late  equipment — 
excellent  condition.  Perfect  daily,  week¬ 
ly  newapaiJer.  Asking  15%  above  auc¬ 
tion  value.  Good  terms  available.  Call 
616-487-8300,  or  Box  753,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 


WHY  OFFSET?  You  can  mat  85-100 
line  sines  with  jm.Duralumin  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 


MODEL  82  LINO,  61,000  series,  elec 
pot.  feeder,  saw,  new  quadder,  4  mold*, 
blower.  8  mags.  8-24  pt.  Metro.  Time* 
Democrat,  Flemingsburg,  Ky,  41041. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

••SmiATIOMS  WAMTID" 
IPeyaMe  with  erderl 

4-w*tk>  . *1.00  per  lim.  tu  Ittut 

9-wt«kt .  »L10  ptr  lies.  »w  tMu» 

2-«Ntks . *1.20  per  Dm.  pw  ti»M 

l-wMt  *1.30  per  Dm. 

Ceunt  Are  averspe  rrsrds  per  Dm 
3  Dmi  silnlsHiPi 
(Ne  abbreristiem) 

Add  SOt  tpr  box  service 
AIt-mH  service  *«  bex  nusiben  ils* 
■veHabI*  at  *L00  extra. 


Mass. — 01760. 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  illus- 
trator.  65  screen  %  tones,  enlarges  1.7 
and  2.2,  reverses.  Excellent  condition — 
$1,500.  Townsend  Press,  Townsend, 
Mass.— 01469.  Call  (617)  697-2612. 


Hesitaat  about  aapwrlat 
a  blind  ‘hela  nontaT  ad? 
RespendMts  desinni  ta  avoid  send- 
in|  a  rsMBit  to  specific  nivfiMpen 
ar  arianiatlaM  can  still  da  w  bp 
placlnp  naw  la  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  ta  “ClastiAed  OepaAaeat" 
alani  with  a  Mte  listini  the  caai- 
panie*  yau  da  Mt  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  ta  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
nutter  lar  you. 


"ALL  OTMR  CLA*SinCATIONS'' 

4-we*ks . *1-S0  per  Dm.  per  Issue 

>-we*ks . *1.<0  per  Dm,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . *L70  per  Dm,  per  Issue 

1-week  . *U0  per  Dm. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIHED 

Hi*  H*  ol  bardwt,  boldface  type,  cuts 
er  other  docaratioas,  chanpes  your  classl- 
•od  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  lor  display- 
classHM  is  *3.15  per  atate  lino— *44.10 
per  csluaM  inch  mhihnuni  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIkdE 
Tnoedny,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbors,  Miicb  ar*  mailed  each  day 
as  they  ar*  receivod.  ar*  valid  fer  l-y*ar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plata  2-70SO 


Material  For  Sale 

INVENTORY  CLEARANCE  on  water¬ 
proof  projection  high  eontraat  paper — 
6  X  7—8  X  10—11  X  14—11  X  17— 
coated  August  1968  Recognition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  420  Westbury  Ave,,  Carle 
Place,  N.  Y.— 11514. 


Miscellaneous  Machirtery  I 


ELROD  Strip  Casting  machine,  electric 
pot.  No.  E4708E,  Margach  feeder,  11 
molds — $2,350;  Model  8  Linotype,  No. 
22992,  three  magazine,  110-220 — $1,150; 
Hammond  Glider  Saw,  Model  G-3,  No. 
1273 — $475  :  Rouse  Vertical  Miterer,  No. 
EM292 — $95  ;  3-Linotype  chairs— ea. 
$20;  3- Linotype  cabinets,  one  drawer — 
ea.  $25;  Linotype  cabinet,  three 
drawers — $30  ;  Hammond  Page  Casting 
box — $150;  Tubular  plate  chipping 
block— $150;  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 
Finishing  machine.  No.  591 — $350 ; 
Duplex  Tubular  vacuum  casting  box, 
water-cooled,  with  metal  pot — $1,200 ; 
Richards  Tubular  router.  Model  1,  No. 
453 — $300;  16  page  chases — ea.  $35; 

mat  scorcher — $75  ;  mat  humidifier — 
$20;  Goss  heavy-^uty  mat  roller —  $750; 
7,000-lbB.  combination  linotype  — 
20d  lb:  one  column  galleys — ea.  $1; 
larger  galleys — ea.  $2.50;  assortment 
of  linotypw  mats,  8  pt.  644,  6V4  pt.  100, 
6  pt.  70,  10  pt.  112,  18  pt.  116,  24  pt. 
116.  Available  now  at  The  Eldorado 
(Kans.  67042)  Time*. 


ANNOUNCING  FOR  SALE! 

GOSS  HEADLINERS  —  MAXIMUM  COLOR 


SIX  PRESSES— 22 V4"  CUT-OFF 


Located:  Atlanta  Constitution  *  Journal 

AvailabI*:  Approximately  IS  months 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  and  plan  your  new  plant! 

Offered  as;  5-6  and  8  unit  presses  with  these  features: 

Popular  —  22%"  Cut-off 

90°  Stagqer 
Tension  plat*  lockup 
2  to  3  color  half  decks  with  each  press 
Double  folders  with  upper  formers 
Reels,  tensions  A  pasters 

Unit  type  AC  drives  with  all  electrical  components 
These  presses  have  everythingll 

Investigate  before  you  make  the  plungel  Offset  is  the  "rage"  but  letterpress 
"makes  the  money"!  Talk  with  our  customers— more  than  100  "money  making" 

4  piat*  wide  unit*— 16  complete  presses— sold  "as  is"  or  rebuilt 
C  ^  and  installed  during  past  24  months. 

I  I  Offered  tselsslvslf  by: 

c_jnland  newspaper  machinery  corporation 

Since  1910 

1720  Cherry.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  6410*.  (*16)  221-9060 


Offered  as; 
Popular  — 


Material  For  Sale 


HEADLINER  PAPER  , 

Stabiliution  Material 
Positive  Proofing  System* 

Have  large  inventory  of  Headliner  Pa¬ 
per — all  types.  Complete  line  of  Stabil¬ 
ization  and  Positive  Proofing  materials; 
Processors  and  Chemicals.  Check  our 
prices.  Quality  si>eaks  for  itself.  MSS  i 
Reproductions,  230  Newtown  Rd.,  Plain-  , 
view,  N.Y.— 11803. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and  | 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSC()).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  25  W.  46  SL.  N.T..  N.T.  lOOSI 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

MODEL  33  and  model  86  Linos.  Model 
33,  S#  64,928  with  Hydraquadder,  ex-  i 
cellent  condition— $6,000,  maybe  less; 
model  36,  S#  66,002  with  Mohr  saw, 
Hydraquadder;  we  paid  $16M  18  months 
ago,  will  sell  for  undepreciated  cost — 
$9M.  Both  Linos  equiigred  with  mags. 
We  have  ten  Lino  fonts  in  Bodoni, 
Gothic  and  Spartan,  etc.  Also  Photo- 
Lathe,  A-l  condition,  4  years  old — 
you  name  price.  3  and  6  HP  3-phaae 
motors,  guillotine.  Lino  metal,  com¬ 
plete  acid-etch  engraving  plant.  You 
name  price.  Sanford  Herald,  Sanford,  I 
N.  C.— 27330.  (919)  775-8446.  ! 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21  Mi  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  8/2  Folders:  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located;  N.Y.  Post 
Available;  Mid  1969 

Priced;  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  £.  42nd  St.,  N.T.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

6-UNIT  VANGUARD  WEB  OFFSET 
printing  press — 22V4  x  36" — ^#CW  239, 
manufactured  in  1965,  with  30  HP 
motor  and  controls,  consisting  of  six 
roll  stands,  six  infe^  devices,  one  jaw 
folder,  warning  bell,  Cottrell  circulat¬ 
ing  water  levels  for  six  units,  plate 
bending  fixture  and  extension  delivery. 
Press  is  now  at  the  Cottrell  factory 
undergoing  rebuilding. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 07071 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplata 
lockup — heavy  duty  8/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  AvailabI* 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  K  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4696 


i 


Paper  Alignment 


STREAM  AUGNMENT  TROUBLES? 
Solve  paiier  stream  alignment  problems 
immediately!  Save  lost  pres*  time!  No 
stacker  stops.  Information?  Write: 
Urban  Ptg.  Press  Products,  P.O.  Box 
849,  Perrine,  Fla. — 33167. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATTC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA,  All  colors.- 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
26  E  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


ONE-UNIT  COMMUNITY  OFF.SET 
press  with  folder,  drive ;  also  extra 
folder.  Box  62,  Meridian,  Idaho— 83642. 


VANDERfJOOK  825A  full  power— 24* 
X  36*  bed;  220  A.C.,  S#18254.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale  (ff 
$3,000.  Contact  George  E.  Edgar,  Vice- 
Pres.,  American  Pub.  Corp.,  1550  E. 
Canfield,  Detroit,  Mich. — 48207.  Ph:  1- 
813-832-6200. 


FOR  SALE:  4-UNIT  COLOR  KING 
complete  with  30  h.p.  drive  and  60  inch 
roll  stands.  Dally  Messenger,  Union 
City,  Tenn — 38261. 


8  UNIT  GOSS— 22%" 

Two  (}olor  Cylinders.  Two  Double 
Folders,  Substructure,  Reel*  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo  including  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate.  Very  reasonably 
pric^.  Will  divide. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


6  UNIT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  I  (1955)  with 
color  cylinder  and  reverse,  five  units 
Duplex  (1938),  4  pages  wide,  double 
2/1  folder,  23  9/16*  cutoff,  60*  width 
rolls,  compression  lockup,  standard 
plates,  roll  stands  in  basement,  hand 
pasters.  30,000  per  hr.  2  AC  100  HP 
drive  motors  with  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols,  10  Capco  portable  fountains,  C/H 
conveyor,  7  ton  Kemp  Pot.  standard 
pony  autoplate.  Available  about  Aug. 
1.  1969.  Make  offer,  where  is  and  as  is. 
Contact  Ed  Putney  or  Jim  Erickson, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette.  Phone 
441-435-4411. 

LTG  HARRIS  OFFSET  17%  X  22% 
press.  Standard  equipment.  Dry  spray. 
Excellent  condition.  Flynn  Publications, 
Rochester.  Minn.— 65901.  (607)  282- 

6387. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

8  Units 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
New  in  1963 

Double  Folder,  Balloon  Former,  Two 
Color  Cylinders,  Six  Reverses,  Reels. 
Pasters,  Unitype  Drive — 62,600/hr 
REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care— minimnin 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash.  Ind.  46992.  (219)  663-2131. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

Unit*  - - - - - 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

in  1963  _  New  Style 

alloon  Former,  Two  TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
Sm  Revem,  Reels.  ren  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
VN"/i^C>CIA’rK  60  E.  42pd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

I.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  NOLAN  2-TON  electric  remelt 

pot ;  3-phase,  220-volts  with  water- 
JNITUBE  #741  and  cooled  pig  molds.  Still  In  crate.  Con- 
Good  care— minimnin  tact  Joe  Brooks.  News-Journal  Corp., 
daily.  Plain  Dealer,  901  6th  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. — 
92.  (219)  663-2131.  32017. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Stereotype  Equipment 


HELP  WANTED 

Artists 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
tS-S/lC' — Dual  Spindlei — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
CO  E.  42nd  St..  M.Y.  IT.  M.Y.  OX  7-4690 


M.A.N.  PLATE  CASTER 

COMPLETE  WITH  MILLER 
Near  New — Casta  Elxcellent  Plate 

Save  Almost  @  $57,500 

Contact  R.  H.  Terry  (213)  625-2345 
LOS  ANGELES  (Calif.)  TIMES 


Wanted  To  Buy 

1  OR  4  UNITS  COMMUNITY  or  Sub¬ 
urban  Offset  with  or  without  folder. 
Box  52.  Meridian.  Idaho — 83642. 


REWINDEK  for  Goss  Unitube,  series 
700.  The  Norman  Transcript,  P.O.  Box 
1058,  Norman,  Okla. — 73069. 


USED  F.AIRCHILD  NEWS  KING 
printing  unit  and  roll  stand  (one  com¬ 
plete  unit).  Call  (218)  751-3740  for 
Mr.  Williams. 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


ARTIST  WANTEX) 

Family  man  who  is  ready  to  settle 
down  in  Florida  on  a  Kood  news¬ 
paper  in  a  fast-Rrowine  medium-size 
town.  Must  have  lots  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  layouts,  finished  art,  letter- 
inK,  and  cc^y  writing  prefered.  Must 
be  dependable,  creative,  congenial  with 
sales  and  editorial  staff.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  a  wonderful  area. 
Good  future.  Salary  $132.50  per  week, 
insurance,  retirement.  Send  resumO  to 
Box  514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  lOM 
a.m.  daily.  Good  potential  for  aggres¬ 
sive  man.  Zone  4.  Resum4  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Box  644,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  CM  —  Ideal  for  second 
or  third  man  on  staff  ready  to  move  up. 
10,000  ABC  semi-weekly  in  beautiful 
(Antral  New  Jersey.  Applicant  must 
be  hard  worker  and  extremely  con¬ 
scientious.  Start  $9,100 ;  company  ve¬ 
hicle  and  benefits.  Forward  resume  to 
Box  628,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  im¬ 
mediate  interview. 


HOME  DELIVroY  SUPERVISOR 
6-day  morning.  Chart  Area  2,  needs  a 
“take-charge”  man  who  can  work  with 
branch  managers  and  carrier  crews. 
This  can  be  a  rapid  stepping-stone  up¬ 
wards  for  the  right  person.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumd  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  SECRETARY  for  small,  pri¬ 
vate,  quality  uni\ersity  one-hour  west 
of  N.Y.C.  Position  includes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  press  releases,  media  contact, 
and  photography  sui>ervision.  Requires 
parson  who  likes  to  write  and  does 
so  well — understands  higher  education 
and  mass  media — works  hard — and  is 
dependable.  Send  resum£  and  covering 
letter  with  salary  requirements  to  J. 
Mark  Lono,  Dir.  Public  Affairs,  Drew 
University,  Madison,  N.J. — 07940. 


Administrative 


GES^ERAL  MANAGER 
Six-day  Ohio  evening  daily,  12-20M 
circulation,  offers  outstanding  opimrtun- 
ity  to  ambitious,  energetic  man  pre¬ 
pared  by  supervisory  ex|>erience  and 
general  newspaiier  background  to  take 
over  management.  Elstablished  oper¬ 
ation,  fine  staff,  best  of  community 
relationships.  Write  Box  660,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  covering  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  references. 


A  LEADING  ElASTEHIN  DAILY  and 
Sunday  (over  100,000)  seeks  to 
strengthen  its  circulation  office  man¬ 
agement  team.  We  need  an  experi¬ 
enced,  bright  circulation  man  who  pre¬ 
fers  administrative  to  field  sales  work. 
Must  have  a  basic  background  in  circu¬ 
lation  clerical  operations.  Including 
mail,  office  pays,  billing,  ABC,  and 
service  desk.  Must  be  both  detailed- 
minded  and  able  to  supervise  other 
adults  effectively.  Within  a  short  time 
you  will  be  our  circulation  office  man¬ 
ager  and  can  easily  broaden  your  area 
of  responsibility  beyond  that  according 
to  performance  and  ability.  Send 
resumi  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  685,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


BOY  CREW  SUPERVISOR  —  Must 
enjoy  working  with  and  directing  ef¬ 
forts  of  boy  sales  crews  in  continuous 
promotion.  Old.  established  daily  (no 
Sunday)  near  N.Y.C.  This  is  a  perm¬ 
anent  position  with  growth  potential. 
Guaranteed  salary  $100  -4-  bonus  should 
make  it  worth  $150  to  $200  per  week. 
Start  now  I  FVll  details  first  letter. 
Reply  Box  686.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  (SOM  to  50M 
elre.  class)  seeking  a  Business  Man¬ 
ager  or  No.  2  man.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  negotiating  union  contracts. 
Accounting  background  preferre<l.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Complete  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  677, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


20,000  +  GROWING  DAILY  (Zone  7) 
has  opening  in  accounting  department. 
Need  individual  thoroughly  com|>etent 
in  machine  posting  and  associated 
procedures.  Unlimited  future.  Write 
Box  674,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
We  need  an  aggressive  newspaperman 
who  is  interested  in  advancement  plus 
earnings.  All  fringe  benefits,  profit- 
sharing.  Must  be  capable  of  calling  on 
manufacturing  executives  in  the  food 
field.  This  involves  traveling  about  509}> 
of  the  time,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
you  relocate  in  the  Peoria  area.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  details  of  your  back¬ 
ground  to  Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.,  Box 
806,  Peoria,  Illinois  61604. 


CONTROLLER  for  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  and  Sunday  Western 
newspaper.  Position  as  chief  financial 
executive  requires  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  accounting  includ¬ 
ing  budgets,  financial  analysis,  etc., 
with  above-average  size  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  and  )>enefits. 
Send  complete  resum4  to  Box  756,  Eld- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


ARE.\  MANAGEIR  —  Take  complete 
charge  morning  delivery  in  Elast.  Op- 
l>ortunity  and  excellent  advancement. 
I^II  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter,  please.  Box  698,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  District  Managers  for 
rapidly-expanding  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Elxcellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  GTOod  starting  salary  for 
qualified  men.  Send  resum4  and  salary 
requirements  first  letter  to  John  M. 
Slocum.  Personnel  Dept..  Hartford 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  06101.  All  in¬ 
quiries  held  in  confidence. 


ASSISTANT  to  Circulation  Director — 
Morning  and  Sunday.  Man  capable  of 
taking  over  #1  spot  in  near  future. 
Must  be  strong  on  Carrier  Promotion 
and  detail  follow-through.  Southwest. 
Box  718,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


AMERICA’S  BEST  WEEKLIES  need 
circulation  manager  who  is  not  a  figures 
man.  but  a  promoter.  Our  staff  will 
handle  the  figures,  you  just  get  the 
circulation.  Non-competitive  papers  in 
very  strong  areas  are  waiting  for  the 
man  who  can  do  it.  Emphasis  is  on 
second-class  mail,  with  among  the 
highest  circulations  in  the  country. 
We're  good  people  to  work  for,  and  we 
keep  our  people  a  long  time.  Send 
resume  to  Box  730,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 
for  immediate  interview.  We’ll  fly  you 
out  here  if  you’re  what  we're  looking  for. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  24-40,  wanted  to 
assume  duties  of  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager  of  14,000  daily  circulation 
Texas  newspaper.  Elxcellent  potential 
for  promotion  to  top  spot  within  three 
to  five  years.  Background  of  circula¬ 
tion  work  and  some  college  required. 
Pay  commensurate  with  training  and 
ability.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  720,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  a  Circulation  Manager  on 
a  small  daily  or  a  supervisor  on  a 
large  daily?  If  so,  you  may  be  the  man 
we  are  seeking  to  join  our  city  circula¬ 
tion  management  team.  Expanding  PM 
and  Sunday  in  Northeast,  140,000  plus, 
needs  an  exiMrienced  supervisor  with 
brains,  knowhow  and  determination. 
Send  your  iwrsonal  and  work  history, 
including  past  earnings  in  your  reply 
to  Box  714.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALES 

BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS 
BOOK  DIVISION 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  LOCATION 

Promotions  have  created  opening  with 
expanding  book  publishing  division  for 
well  qualified  candidate  to  fill  important 
IHMition  of  District  Manager  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

PositloH  inclMdes: 

.  .  .  Salary,  tonus  and  benefits 
.  .  .  Paid  expenses  and  company  car 

Qualifications: 

.  .  .  College  preferred 
.  .  .  Sales  experience,  desire  to  sell 
.  .  .  Interest  in  a  career  with  a  future 

Submit  complete  confidential  resumd 
including  salary  requirements  or  call 
coilect; 

Charles  H.  McDonald 
MEREDITH  CORPORATION 
1716  Locust  Street 
DesMoines,  Iowa  50303 
615/284-9212 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employtr 


Classified  Advertising 


YOUR  STEP  INTO  MANAGEME34T 
CLASSIFIED-NATIONAL  MANAGER 
Are  you  looking  tor  your  chance  to 
step  into  management?  If  you  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  classified  and 
proven  sales  ability,  you  might  be  the 
man  we  need. 

Supervise  staff  of  four  on  evening  and 
Sunday  30,000  daily  in  Area  6.  De¬ 
gree  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  in  the  $8,500  to  $9,000  range. 
Job  located  in  college  community  with 
hunting,  fishing  and  camping  nearby. 
Send  resum4  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  692,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Growing  daily  has  opening  for  strong¬ 
ly-motivated  “take-charge’’  classified 
man.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  lineage 
producer.  Top  salary  and  all  the  ex¬ 
tras.  Send  resum4  to  Box  737,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


URGENTLY  NEED  experienced  man 
to  develop  department  potential.  Pay 
geared  performance :  future  executive 
opportunity.  Apply  fully:  Richard  A. 
Davis.  Advtg.  Dir.,  ITje  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wise. — 54494. 


Display  Advertising 

SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  CITY. 
Louisiana-based  small  daily  group,  has 
sales  positions  open  from  recent  man¬ 
agement  moves.  Solid  industrial  mar¬ 
ket,  new  shopping  centers  opening. 
Natural  growth,  with  management- 
ownership  options  to  man  dedicated  to 
profession  over  the  long  pull.  Resum4 
to  Tom  Kelly,  Publisher,  Box  766, 
Ruston,  La.  71270.  Phone  318-255-4363 
a.m.’s;  318-377-1866  p.m.’s;  318-255- 

0391  nights.  Interviews,  move,  ar¬ 
ranged. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Ready  to  settle  down  in  Florida  on  a 
good  newspaper  in  a  fast-growing 
medium-size  town?  We  need  a  family 
man  with  plenty  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  in  layout,  selling,  copy. 
Must  be  a  self-starter,  honest,  de- 
jwndable,  sincere,  steady  worker.  Sal¬ 
ary  $132.50  per  week,  bonuses,  auto 
allowance,  insurance,  retirement,  tond 
resume  to  Box  478,  l^itor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Central 
Jersey's  growth  newspaper  seeks  re¬ 
tail  salesman  with  strong  background 
in  divlay  advertising.  Must  have  an 
outstanding  sales  record  and  prefer¬ 
ably  a  college  degree.  Call  or  write 
Joseph  Swick,  The  Daily  Home  News. 
123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
08903.  (201)  545-4000. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted :  Display  Advertising  Salesman 
to  join  expanding  staff  of  ll-persons 
with  high  prestige  Chart  Area  5  daily 
of  32,000  circulation  in  community  of 
50,000. 

Must  have  retail  account  experience, 
strong  on  ropy,  layout  and  selling.  We 
prefer  a  family  man  who  wants  to 
settle  in  a  prosperous,  growing  com¬ 
munity  and  work  among  congenial, 
progressive  people. 

Newly  remodeled  plant  and  offices,  5- 
day  week,  annual  tonus,  liberal  in¬ 
centive  payment  plan,  company-paid 
retirement  iirogram.  free  insurance,  in 
addition  to  excellent  salary.  It  will 
pay  you  to  look  into  our  proposition. 
Write  fully  to  Box  688,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE’LL  SOON  HAVE  ROOM  for  one 
or  two  crackcr-jack  salesmen  and  the 
salaries  offered  aren’t  peanuts.  Excel¬ 
lent  area,  medium-size  dally.  Northern 
Calif.  Even  if  you  can't  come  'til 
school’s  out.  contact  us  now  by  writ¬ 
ing  Box  664,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  ALERT.  AMBITIOUS 
sales-oriented  man  needed  to  lead  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  11,000  circulation 
paper  in  Chart  Area  4.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  exceptional  for  right  |ier- 
son.  Write  Box  690,  Editor  A  Publisher 
and  tell  us  about  yourself. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  EAP 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  tyiw- 
written  resum4,  references  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Monroe, 
Chicago.  111.  60603. _ 

EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY 
for  young  man  with  strong  sales  and 
managerial  ability.  Modern,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  suburban  weekly  just  north  of  San 
Francisco  seeks  ad  manager  who  can 
grow  with  firm.  Opiiortunita  for  equity 
position  and  share  of  profits.  Resumi 
%o  Pacific  Sun.  P.O,  Box  4370,  San 
Rafael.  Calif.  94903. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

THE  JOB; 

This  is  a  topspaying  job  for  the  man 
who  can  lead,  inspire,  and  continue 
a  long  record  of  growth. 

THE  COMPANY: 

Progressive,  middle-size  daily,  ag¬ 
gressively-managed,  non-chain  daily 
and  Sunday. 

THE  LOCATION; 

East  Coast.  Good  living,  near  met¬ 
ropolitan  centers  with  resorts  near¬ 
by,  too. 

WRITE: 


Box  666,  Editor  A  Publisher,  and  we 
wll  set  up  an  appointment  for  you. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
This  is  the  opportunity  for  a  man 
who’s  willing  to  gamble  on  the  future. 
A  large  group  of  Philadelphia  urban 
weekly  newspapers  wants  someone  with 
space  sales  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  to  take  charge  and  organize  a 
sales  staff  and  still  find  time  to  sell 
the  big  and  small  accounts.  We  need 
a  man  with  a  real  bent  for  creative 
promotion  and  fast-pace  sailing.  Write, 
stating  salary  requirements  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Ditplay  AdrertUing 


EXPERIENCED  ACCOUNT  MAN,  in 
both  sellinK  and  copy,  for  aKKressive 
ISM  daily  evening  off*et  paper.  Above- 
average  salary:  steady  position:  com¬ 
pany  benefits  plus  profit-sharing.  Excel¬ 
lent  community  with  fine  schools:  close 
by  Philadelpikia  and  shore  points. 
Write  or  call  Clark  Nelson.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Mgr..  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times- 
Joumal.  609-691-S000. 

AD  MAN  WANTED  for  small  daily, 
now  printing  hot  metal  and  letterpress, 
but  planning  complete  changeover  to 
offset,  including  cold-type.  Will  change 
to  all-new  equipment  when  change  is 
made.  Would  like  someone  who  can 
head  up  advertising  conversion  in 
paste-up  and  layout,  plus  selling.  Bright 
future  for  right  person.  Box  73S,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

JOIN  THE  TOP-KLIGHT  AD  STAFF 
of  a  growing  30,000  combination  daily. 
We  are  a  progressive  newspa|>er  with 
a  tremendous  future.  Excellent  salary, 
bonus  plan  and  fringes  offered  for 
lineage  producer  with  proven  sales 
recoH.  Resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
710,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

ONE  CREATIVE-TYPE  PER.SON  who 
can  peddle,  do  layouts,  write  copy  and 
become  part  of  growing  offset  weekly 
in  N.J.  suburbs.  If  you’re  the  kind  of 
lierson  who  tries  a  little  harder,  give 
me  a  call  at  201-2‘36-7300. 


WANTED:  Aggressive  young  display 
salesman,  at  least  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  to  handle  major  accounts,  special 
editions.  Opportunity  for  ambitious  man 
to  move  up  rapidly  within  group,  ^nd 
complete  resume  to  Lyle  L.  Hicks. 
DAILY  NEWS,  Rhinelander,  Wise. — 
54501. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  lailTOR  to  cover  college, 
high  school,  outdoors;  award-wining 
daily  in  Chart  Area  5;  also  do  sports- 
cast  on  CATV.  Send  resume  to  Box 
600,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6,200  aw^- 
winning  offset  daily  with  i>art-time 
CATV  duties.  Product  designed  for  local 
readers;  strong  editorial  stand ;  young, 
progressive  staff.  Send  resume  to  Box 
605,  ^itor  4  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for 
prize-winning  women’s  department. 
Zone  4.  Position  has  unusual  po¬ 
tential  for  experienced,  creative  person 
with  skill  In  layout  and  editing.  If  in¬ 
terested,  please  write  immediately.  Top 
benefits — outstanding  company.  Salary 
open.  Box  525,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPOUTS.  TELEGRAPH  RELIEFER: 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  R^kies' 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOH  to  cover 
26,000  people  looking  for  creative  ideas; 
also  do  women’s  interest  shew  on 
CATV.  Send  resumi  to  Box  596,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

WE  REPORT  LIFE 

TOE  WAY  IT  IS! 

We  emphasize  quality  writing:  we  take 
the  time  necessary  to  do  these  things : 
we  pay  salaries  that  encourage  our 
people  to  do  these  things  well.  Because 
we  have  been  successful  with  this  ap¬ 
proach,  we  are  extending  our  staff. 
If  you  are  a  professional  who  is  moti¬ 
vate  by  considerations  such  as  these — 
and,  pi^icularly,  if  you  can  show  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting  on  urban  iuues, 
business,  or  sports — write  immediately 
and  in  detail  to  Box  €59,  Editor  4 
Publisher.  _  1 

PROMOTION  WITHIN  our  newspat«r 
group  has  taken  our  assistant  city 
editor.  I^e  La  Crosse  (Wics.)  Tribune 
— a  86,000  p.m.  and  Sunday  a.m. — 

is  seeking  an  aggressive  journalist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  copy  editing,  and  with 
ability  to  supervise  when  city  editor 
is  absent.  Good  starting  salary,  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Kenneth  O.  Blanchard,  Managing  Edi- 
itor.  La  Crosse  Tribune,  La  Crosse.  ' 
Wise.— 54601.  ' 


WANT  AUTONOMY  T  Plus  great  joy 
of  small-city  living.  We  need  state 
editors  to  direct  and  challenge  staff  of 
80  correspondents  in  highly  compet¬ 
itive  areas.  We’re  an  offset  operation 
in  beautiful  Southern  Wisconsin  .  .  . 
a  great  place  to  live  and  work,  fine 
possibilities  for  advancement.  If  you 
have  ideas,  executive  ability,  and  im¬ 
agination,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Write,  or  call  collect:  Mr.  Rhodes, 
I  Managing  Editor,  Janesville  Gazette, 
Janesville.  Wics.— 53545.  (608)  754- 

'  3311. _ 

'  ST.AI'F  WRITER  for  South  Dakota’s 
I  largest  daily.  Eixcellent  oi^rtunity.  J- 
.  graduate  or  news  experience.  Write 
Anson  Yeager,  Argus-Leader,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.— 57102. 


COPY  EDITOR 


To  join  staff  of  Decatur  (III.) 
Herald,  a  37,000  A.M.  daily 
and  Sunday.  Man  we  want 
should  have  ability  for  further 
advancment  in  near  future. 

J-School  and  city  desk  experU 
ence  preferred.  Consider  recent 
grad  with  limited  experience. 

One  of  six  dailies  in  Midwest 
group.  For  more  information, 
call  James  E.  Spangler,  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers.  1-217- 
422-8531,  or  write  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois,  62525. 


PICTURE 

EDITOR 


Prestige  national  magazine,  multimiliion  read¬ 
ers,  seeks  talenteil  person  with  experience  as  a 
picture  editor  on  a  major  daily  newspaper  or 
magazine  to  supervise  photographic  coverages 
and  produce  layouts  for  puhlication.  Must  have 
strong  story-  sense  and  the  taste  and  judgment 
to  pick  the  one  picture  among  the  many.  A  col¬ 
lege  education  with  several  years  of  picture  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Practical  photographic 
knowledge  helpful.  Must  be  free  for  occasional 
travel.  Long  established  organization  offers  at¬ 
tractive  salary,  frequent  reviews,  generous  bene¬ 
fits,  and  opportunity  for  advancement.  Eastern 
seaboard.  In  confidential  letter,  please  tell  us 
about  yourself  including  education,  age  and 
present  salary. 


BOX  711,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
.  .  .  had  enough  of  daily  grind?  Want 
to  live  in  beautiful  countryside?  Have 
personal  and  financial  rewards  of  edit¬ 
ing  fast-growing  quality  weekly.  Write: 
News,  Bemardi^lle,  N.J. — 07924. 

WISH  TO  EXPRESS  YOUR  VIBWS 
on  the  issues  of  the  day?  Interested 
in  downtown  redeveiopment  ?  Police- 
community  rai)^rt?  -Then  this  city 
hall  reporter’s  job  may  be  just  what 
you’re  seeking.  Small-town  opportunity, 
advancement,  comi>etitive  salary.  Con¬ 
tact  Ken  Weaver.  Plain  Dealer,  Wa¬ 
bash,  Indiana  46992. 

REPORTER  to  cover  coastal  Maine 
college  town  of  18.000  —  two  hours 
from  Boston  —  for  award-winning 
afternoon  5-day  daily  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  In  New  England, 
required.  Send  resum4  and  clippings  to 
John  R.  Goodwin,  Editor.  Bath-Bnins- 
wick  Times-Record,  Brunswick.  Maine 
—04011. 


SPORTS  RETORTBR  capable  of  some 
editing  and  desk  work  for  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  offset  daily  in  Southeastern  N.Y. 
State.  No.  3  position  on  a  5-man  staff. 
Send  resum4  and  details  to  Ed  (k>l«n- 
boski.  Sports  Editor,  The  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record,  40  Mulberry  St.,  Middle- 
town.  N.Y,— 10940. 

SPORTSMEN.  DESK,  REPORTING: 
A.M.  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  J-grads  or 
comparative  newsroom  experience. 
State  salary  with  letter  of  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  661,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR 
Will  work  with  wire,  city  editors  to 
make  24,000,  Zone  4  daily  brighter, 
more  professional  product.  Chance  for 
rim  man  or  reporter  of  several  years 
to  advance  rapidly.  Emphasis  on  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  paper  without  sacred 
cows  which  gives  readers  meaning  of 
news.  Three  wire  services.  Near  two 
cities.  Send  resum4  and  current  salary 
to  Box  635,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


BRIGHT.  IMAGINATIVE  youn::er 
woman  wanted  to  bring  life,  con¬ 
troversy,  zest  to  family  news  pages. 
Needs  to  write  well,  be  innovative. 
Good  salary.  Growing  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily.  Box  642,  Ekiitor  4  I’ul^ 
Usher. 

REPORTEIR  to  edit  and  manage  weekly 
newspaper.  Learn  all  phases  of  journ:i|. 
ism,  newspaper  management,  (jppori  u- 
nity  for  growth,  advancement  with 
expanding  organization.  Call  Hanes 
Byerly,  Franklin,  Va.,  (AC  703)  562- 
3187,  for  confidential  interview,  or 
write:  Byerly  Publications,  Box  478, 
Franklin,  Va.  23851. 

Aggressive  41,000  combination  daily 
needs  SPORTS  EDITOR  or  SPORTS 
WRITER  with  editorial  potential  for 
a.m.  edition.  Man  will  work  in  field 
and  sports  desk;  camera  and  desk  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Beautiful  Western 
Maryland  offers  plenty  of  work  and 
relaxation  covering  our  hot-bed  of  high 
school  six>rts  and  the  pro  teams  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  varied  experience  and 
growth.  Send  reeum4  and  clips  to 
Personnel  Dir.,  Herald-Mail,  Hager.s- 
town,  Md. — 21740. 

WANTED:  EDITOR  and  combination 
reporter-photographer  to  take  over  1- 
man  industrial  monthly  magazine.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary,  pay  advance¬ 
ments,  fringe  benefits,  insurance  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  your  chance  to  try  all 
those  journalistic  ideas  you’ve  been 
gathering.  Present  editor  is  leaving  this 
job  only  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
Hard  work,  but  lots  of  freedom.  Must 
know  cameras,  darkroom.  Send  resume 
to  Slim  Randles,  Editor,  Norris  News, 
Box  856,  Riverbank,  Calif. — 95367,  or 
call  (209)  629-8100,  ext.  286. 


WANTED:  BUJITOR/REPORTER  for 
established  offset  weekly.  (Complete 
modern  plant.  Box  668,  Eklitor  4  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Copy  Writer 

THINK  FLORIDA! 

Like  what  you’re  thinking?  Good!  Now 
think  of  a  good  paying  copy  writing 
spot  on  a  spirited,  creative,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  team  that  believes  sales  records 
are  made  to  be  broken,  and  has  a 
track  record  to  prove  it.  Think  of  an 
outstanding  array  of  "extras,”  includ¬ 
ing  PROFIT-SHARING.  Think  of  as¬ 
signments  in  direct  mail.  In-paper, 
sales  brochures,  radio-TV.  Now  think 
of  your  qualifications:  creative,  sales- 
minded,  self-starter,  2-3  years’  news¬ 
paper  promotion  experience,  good 
know-how  in  selling  the  newspaper 
and  its  services.  Now  think  Florida 
a^in— think  St.  Petersburg,  The  Sun 
City,  the  land  of  four  seasons — all 
Spring  I  Now  stop  thinking!  Act!  Write 
background  and  salary  requirsments  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Times  and  Ehrening 
Independent.  P.O,  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  PTa.  33781. 

LARGE  AREA  4  (XIMPANY  needs 
mature,  first-rate,  experienced  execu¬ 
tive  speechwriter,  age  26-31.  M.A,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Demonstrated  ability  to  think, 
write  crisply  and  comprehensively.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  environment  to  match  right 
man.  Box  670,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  EXPERIENCED  reporters 
with  knowledge  of  coin  collecting  and/ 
or  stamp  collecting.  Must  be  able  to 
write  objectively  as  well  as  do  by-line 
features  requiring  some  research.  Our 
two  weekly  hobby  newspapers  (Coin 
World  and  Linn’s  Weekly  Stamp  News 
with  combined  circulation  of  over  200,- 
000)  are  expanding  to  reach  more 
people  with  increasing  leisure  time. 
Good  community,  fine  company  bene¬ 
fits,  best  opportunity  for  financial 
security.  Send  resume  to  J.O,  Amos, 
Publisher.  Sidney  News  Bldg.,  Sidney, 
Ohio — 45365. 

REPORTERS.  DE5SKME24  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Ei4P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Elxiierienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resum4,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assr., 
100  West  Monroe,  Cihicago,  III.  60603. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1969 


HEU*  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators — Machinists 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 


IN  A  RUT?  WANT  A  CHALUANGE? 
Key  writintr  spot  on  a  top  Southeastern 
Penna.  afternoon  daily  of  SO.OUU  plus. 
We  only  want  an  experienced  "news- 
man”  who  can  gather  the  facts  and 
write  in-depth.  Excellent  community  to 
live  and  raise  a  family — all  recreation 
facilities  available.  OutstandinK  op- 
iM>rtunity  and  challenge  for  the  per- 
.on  having  the  stringent  qualities  we 
'  eek.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Write  in 
full  confidence  t^ay.  Box  753,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  COPY  EDITOR  capable  of  writing 
sharp,  accurate  and  creative  heads  .  .  . 
.1  dependable,  experienced  editor  who 
enjoys  and  takee  pride  in  his  (or  her) 
work  ...  a  challenging  spot  on  an 
<'.\panding  capital  city  p.m.  All  fringes, 
.-send  complete  resume  to  Robert  Illing¬ 
worth.  Executive  News  Bklitor,  T^e 
Knickerbocker  News.  24  Sheridan  Ave., 
Albany,  N.Y.— 12201. 


BUSINESS 

REPORTER 


Intelligent,  perceptive  writer/ 
reiH>rter  for  important  new 
business  newsletter.  Good  ideas, 
skilled  follow-through  essential. 
Salary;  $10,500  to  $11,500. 

Send  resume  to: 

lox  707,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  MAKEUP  CAREER  position 
with  large  Metro  daily  in  Southwest's 
finest  living  area.  We  seek  an  e.\- 
l>erienre<l  iierson,  strong  in  leadership 
and  layout,  to  direct  a  large  8ix>rt8 
desk  o|>eration.  This  position  in  Zone 
H  offers  top  fringe  benefits  and  salary 
«  immensurate  with  exi)erience.  Send 
resume  to  Box  747,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  A  CHALLENGE?  How  nimut 
Iwing  head  man  in  our  4,0il0-town 
bureau?  Free<lom  to  make  own  contacts 
and  cover  county.  Must  be  self-starter. 
Good  pay,  fringe  lienefits.  Bob  Hut¬ 
chins,  News  Editor,  Pilot-News,  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Ind.  —  46,563.  (219)  936-3101. 


EDITOR/WRITER 

Harvard  Law-E3ducation  Center  seeks 
editor  to  write  newsletter,  edit  and  de¬ 
velop  articles  for  magazine  publication. 
Should  have  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
editing  experience,  plus  background  in 
social  sciences.  Send  resume  to  Larsen 
71.5,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Cambridge,  Mass. — 02138. 


SPORTS  E'OrrOR  to  put  out  pages 
with  a  fiair,  for  6-day  morning  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Superb  opportunity  for  mature 
Iierson  who  likes  everything  from  pro 
ball  to  backyard  fishing.  For  confi¬ 
dential  consideration.  Box  745,  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 


MALE  REPORTER,  either  degree  or 
newspaiier  experience,  for  39,000  cir¬ 
culation  progressive  paper,  Go<^  fringes 
— good  salary.  Call  Mr.  Bailey  (618) 
46.5-6641,  The  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening 
Telegraph. 


WE  ARE  GOING  TO  EMPLOY  TWO 
first-rate  refiorters  who  have  the  ex- 
lierience  and  know-how  to  command 
l>ay  in  the  $9,000-$10,000  bracket.  If 
you  are  such  a  person  and  would  like 
to  join  one  of  the  most  proifressive 
daily  newspapers  in  Indiana,  let  us 
know.  Three  or  four  years’  writing  ex- 
lierience,  plus  a  desire  to  advance  both 
monetarily  and  job-wise,  may  qualify 
you.  We  will  answer  all  inquiries  and 
give  you  a  full  outline  of  why  we  think 
this  is  an  outstanding  opportunity.  No  I 
we  don't  care  about  the  color  of  your 
skin,  your  religion  or  national  origin. 
All  we  care  about  is  getting  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  two  good  men  who  can  write 
and  who  want  to  compete  for  the  top 
job  in  a  going  organization.  Box  733, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume ;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.— 01608 


University  Editor  seeks  EDITORIAL 
ASSISTANT  for  publications  work  and 
beginning  university  press  operation. 
Journalism  experience  requir^.  Send 
inquiries  with  resumd  to  Lamar  W. 
Bridges,  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38111. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Experienced  writer-deskman  wanted  by 
afternoon  daily  in  fast-growing  Central 
Texas  community.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  who  wishes  to 
join  a  proven  news  team  in  exciting, 
challenging  role.  Modern  plant,  goo<l 
pay,  company-provided  benefits,  six 
newspaper  awards  in  past  12  months. 
Full  resume  required.  KILLEEN 
DAILY  HERALD.  Killeen.  Texas  — 
76541. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Business  in  St.  Petersburg-Pinellas- 
Florida  is  "zinging”  with  exciting 
growth.  We’re  looking  for  a  top  notch 
business  writer  who  can  dig  out  and 
harness  the  “zing”  and  deliver  it  to  our 
readers.  We’ve  recently  exi>anded  daily 
business  and  financial  coverage  and  in- 
troduce<l  a  Sunday  business  section.  A 
business  desk  and  staff  is  on  the 
horizon. 

You  should  have  3-5  years’  experience 
on  a  major  daily,  a  keen  interest  in 
Imsiness.  and  the  imagination  and 
ambition  to  grow  with  the  awanl-win- 
ning  St.  Petersburg  Times.  You’ll  be 
well  satisfied  with  salary,  and  a  top 
"extras”  program,  including  Profit 
Sharing.  And,  of  course,  living  on 
Florida's  h'uncoast  is  something  else. 
Just  try  it! 

Write  '  Norm  Dusseault,  Personnel 
Manager,  Times,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St. 
Petersburg.  Florida,  33731. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  for 
small  daily:  now  printing  letterpress 
but  planning  complete  changeover  to 
offset.  Would  like  person  who  can 
head  up  news  department  in  cold-type 
conversion.  Permanent  situation !  Box 
717  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIELD  EDITOR 

Do  you  like  to  write  but  you  also  like 
to  sell  advertising!  If  so  we  have  an 
unusual  position  of  Field  Editor  open 
where  you  can  use  both  talents  and 
make  money  doing  so  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  South’s  most  progressive 
business  paper  publications.  Write  Box 
725,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


’TOP  AWARDS  to  contrary  we  haven’t 
done  job  we  should.  Help  report  not 
only  what  happens  under  our  nose  but 
liehind  closed  doors.  Part-timers  han¬ 
dle  routine  stuff,  leaving  you  time  to 
develop  local,  regional,  state  stories. 
We’re  6.000  ABC  Connecticut  weekly 
willing  to  exchange  top  pay  for  a  few 
years  effort  on  your  way  to  the  Big 
Apple.  Box  744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 

FEMME  FATALE,  a  new  entry  in  the 
young  career  woman’s  market,  needs 
free-lance  articles  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  attractive,  intelligent,  so¬ 
phisticated  18-  to  34-year-old  girls  who 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  glamorous 
moflern  urban  living.  Length:  1000- 
1600  words.  Query  first:  FEMME 
FATALE,  3550  N.  Lombard,  Franklin 
Park.  III.  60131. 


Miscellaneous 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 

for  April  26,  1969 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  large  M-E-S 
combination.  Zone  4.  Must  know  and 
be  able  to  teach  basic  electronics.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  TTS,  Comets,  Elektrons, 
Monarchs,  CX  readers.  BRPE  punches.  I 
Ability  to  organize,  supervise  and  | 
maintain  comprehensive  production 
records.  ITU.  ^x  672,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  to  direct  7-mnn 
Compoeing  Room  machinist’s  crew. 
Must  be  a  capable,  competent  leader 
who  can  organize  and  execute  effective 
maintenance  for  all  composing  room 
machinery  including  Elektrons  and  TTS 
equipment.  Knowledge  of  comiiosing 
room  electricity  and  electronics  es¬ 
sential.  All  hot-metal  at  present,  but 
thinking  about  cold-tyi>e.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  head  machinist.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  672,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MACHINIST’S  OPENING  available  in 
Decatur,  Illinois,  on  The  Herald  and 
Review.  Night  scale  is  $166.50  for  37'/4 
hours.  Elxcellent  fringe  lenefits.  For 
further  information  contact  O.  D.  Ro<l- 
erick,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. — 62325.  Ph: 
1-217-422-8531. 


FOTOSETTBR  OPERATOR  —  Good 
climate,  good  working  conditions.  Will 
consider  trainii^  go^  mixer  operator 
for  p.m.  daily.  (Xll  or  write  Joe  Moore, 
Box  312,  Prescott,  Ariz.  —  86301,  or 
(602)  445-3333. 


LINO  OPERATOR — Have  opening  for 
experienced  operator  on  night  shift. 
Good  wages.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays 
Good  equipment.  New  plant.  Open  shop. 
Write  to  J.  L.  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
121  E.  High,  Lima,  Ohio  45802. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop ;  night  shift ;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS. 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10 
for  35-hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resum6  to  Erl  Svendsen, 
Head  Machinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co., 
280  Church  Street,  N.  E.,  Salem,  Oreg. 
—97308. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  5-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle,  Ind. — 47,362. 


WEB  OFE'SET  PRESSMAN.  5-unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Morning  newspaiier  in 
Northwest  sector  of  Zone  7 — heart  of 
Rocky  Mountain  area  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Send  resumi 
and  references  to  Box  645,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


'  PRESSMEN:  We  will  train  you  to  b« 
I  iniECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  li^ral  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  newls  a  Web  offset 
pressman :  some  camera  experience 
helpful.  New  plant.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  New  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Write 
Box  673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
desires  advancement  and  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  pressroom  work. 
Hoe  Colormatic  Press.  Position  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  Pressroom  Superintendent. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Top  fringes.  Morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Location 
in  Zone  3.  Send  complete  background 
of  experience  to  Box  634,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  METRO  OFFSET  PRESSMAN: 
can  train  Urbanite  pressman.  Also  may 
have  temporary  work  for  letterpress- 
man  until  conversion  and  he  ran  have 
opportunity  to  retrain.  Brand  new  plant 
in  world’s  most  exciting  place  to  live 
— largest  city  in  largest  state — good 
fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  floating, 
skiing.  Contact  Mack  Campbell,  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent.  Anchorage 
Times,  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501. 


PRESSROOM  ASSISTANT  —  Experi- 
ence<l  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-orienteil. 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resumi  to  Box 
304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  Journeyman-Assistant 
I  Foreman :  night  shift:  experienced  on 
j  Goss  letterpress.  Good  scale  and  fringe 
I  benefits.  Daily  newspaper.  Zone  3.  Send 
full  details,  experience,  past  employers. 
'  etc.  Box  520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck, 
24-pnge  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  presa- 
stereotyper,  37%  hour  week  :  top  wagM : 
non-union:  full  company  benefits.  Write 
'  Box  4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Printert 


HELP  WANTED 

Printert 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 
Administrative 


COLLEG&ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
eollese.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilise  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land.  Wisconsin  54806. 


COMPOSITOR  NEEDED  immediately, 
page  make-up.  America’s  most  modem 
daily.  Progressive  organization.  Open 
shop — day  work.  Send  resume  to  Bill 
Schoepke,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  III.— 60006. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
.Small,  tri-weekly  rural  newspat>er  in 
Southern  California  is  seeking  ener¬ 
getic.  preferably  young  man  with  any 
experience  in  offset  backshop.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary  in  most  phases  of  offset 
production.  Knowledge  in  organization, 
headliner,  varityper,  justowriter  and 
any  dark  room  experience  helpful.  Good 
salary :  excellent  working  conditions : 
rapidly  growing  area.  Send  training, 
experience  and  general  background  to 
Box  734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREiMAN  for  modern  eold-tyi>e  offset  j 
daily  plant.  Equipment  include.s  Lino- 
film  and  Photon  products.  Union  shop.  ' 
Must  be  able  to  run  smooth  shop  for  | 
highest  proriuction.  Abe  Kofman.  1 
Times-Star.  1516  Oak  St..  Alameda,  i 
Calif.— 94501.  I 


NEED  COMBINATION  PRINTER 

Excellent  wage  scale 
Company-paid  fringe  benefits,  vacation, 
sick  leave,  major  medical  program  and 
t>ension  fund.  Call  collect  Mr.  Bailey 
(618)  465-6641.  Alton  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  Alton.  Illinois. 

QUALIFIED  OFFSET  PRINTER  for 
newly-converted,  smooth  operation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  in  the  heart 
of  Northwest  mountains  (Chart  Area 
7)  with  best  skiing,  fishing,  hunting 
and  camping.  Daily  A.M.  operation 
with  latest  and  best  equipment.  Reply 
with  name,  address,  and  background  in 
confidence,  to  Box  748,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  com¬ 
posing  room  of  14-M  circulation  daily 
in  fast  growth  Zone  2  suburban  area. 
Union  shop.  Hot-metal  operation.  Good 
wages,  liberal  benefits.  Gannett  affili¬ 
ate.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man  looking  ahe^.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  728,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


OFFSET  FOREMAN  WANTED  for 
small  daily:  now  printing  letterpress 
hut  planning  complete  changeover  to 
offset.  Would  like  person  who  can 
head  up  conversion.  composition 
through  mail  room.  Will  convert  with 
all  new  equipment,  including  new  Web 
offset  press.  Permanent  I  Box  708,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PROGREkSSIVB  MIDWEST  DAILY 
(Zone  7)  needs  hot  metal  ad  make-up 
foreman.  Must  be  competent  mark-up 
man.  union  qualified.  Scale:  $4.00 — full 
fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  676,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Experienced  man  to  supervise  80-mnn 
day  chapel  of  an  evening  and  morning 
newspaper.  Union.  Prefer  experience  in 
TTS,  photocomposition  and  computers. 
Excellent  opportunity  in  an  ideal 
climate  for  an  ambitious,  aggressive 
man.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Al  Miller.  Composing  Room 
.Supt.,  San  Diego  Union  Tribune,  919 
.Second  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif.— 92112: 
or  call  collect  (AC  714  )  234-7111. 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
We  are  a  suburban  newspaper  in  Area 
2  with  a  new  Web  Offset  printing 
plant.  We  are  seeking  a  hustling  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  direct  our  production  (com¬ 
position  through  mailing)  and  expand 
the  scope  and  volume  of  our  job  and 
contract  printing.  Good  salary;  all 
benefits  plus  personal  incentive  plan. 
Write  full  details  in  confidence.  Box 
414,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 
MAINTESfANCB  FOREMAN 
Mechanical  engineer  or  experienced  sup¬ 
ervisor  to  direct  activities  of  12  to  15 
mechanics  and  electricians  in  our  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Must  be  able  to  sched¬ 
ule  work  load,  determine  manning,  PM 
programming,  and  determine  and  main¬ 
tain  parts  inventory  requirements. 
Write  details  to  Personnel  Office. 
Safran  Ptg.  Co.,  3939  Bellevue  Ave.. 
Detroit,  Mich.— 48207. 

AD  MACHINE.  AD  FLOOR  or  com¬ 
bination  openings  on  The  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review.  Night  scale  is 
$166.50  for  37*^  hours.  Elxcellent  fringe 
benefits.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  O.  D.  Roderick,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill. 
-  62525.  Ph  :  1-217-422^8531. 


YOUNG  WRITER  —  Excellent  growth 
opportunity  with  Washington,  D.C. 
tr^e  association  for  volatile  telecom¬ 
munications  industry.  Write  weekly 
newsletter,  press  releases  and  other 
miscellaneous  PR  tasks.  Prefer  college 
grad  with  1-2  years'  experience.  De¬ 
manding  job  with  good  benefits,  ex¬ 
cellent  potential.  Salary  $8600-$9000. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Box 
703,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
foreman  with  backg^round  in  hot-metal, 
photo-composition  and  general  comiios- 
ing  room  supervision.  Elxceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  growth  with  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  Group.  Please  send 
full  details  to  R.  D.  Wilkinson,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr.,  The  Evening  News.  85  Dick¬ 
son  SL,  Newburgh,  N.  Y  — 12550. 

PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
$15,000 

for  h!-spee<l  rotary  newspaper  and 
circular  shop.  Must  !«  experienced  in 
production,  customer  service  and  sales- 
oriented.  Outstanding  oijortunity  for 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  611, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Rapidly-growing  20,000  circulation  Elast 
Coast  newspaper  seeks  aggressive, 
management-minded  foreman.  Non- 
Union.  Near  big  city  with  top-flight 
schools  and  other  suburban  advantages. 
Our  present  foreman  is  leaving  on  the 
best  of  terms  and  will  help  train  his 
successor.  Top  salary.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Box  665,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

(30M  POSING  ROOM 

WORKING  FOREMAN 
wanted  by  high-class,  modern  daily : 
15,000  circulation  in  prosperous,  pleas¬ 
ant  city  of  25,000.  We  need  an  ITU 
man  experienced  in  practical  super¬ 
vision  and  efficiency  know-how,  to 
whom  we  offer  security,  excellent  salary 
and  opportunity,  outstanding  working 
conditions  and  equipment.  Interview 
essential.  Give  training,  experience  and 
general  background  in  letter  to  Box 
555,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

UNIVERSITY  ASSLSTANT  Ckwrdin- 
ator---Le(teri>ress,  offset  knowledge  re- 
quire<l.  (kioil  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Mo<lern  plant  with  goo<l  equip¬ 
ment.  G<M>d  salary,  excellent  living  and 
working  conditions.  Zone  3.  Send 
resume  to  Box  715,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

PR/PRODUCT  PUBLICTTY— For  our 
Corporate  Public  Relations  Staff  in  St. 
Louis — a  creative  foods  writer  with  a 
journalism  or  home  economics  back¬ 
ground  to  plan  and  execute  food  prod¬ 
uct  publicity  programs.  Corporate  r>er- 
sonnel,  PET  INCORPORATED.  Pet 
Plaza.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 63166. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
skilled,  experienced,  intelligent  writer 
with  magazine  or  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  to  fill  a  managerial  position  in 
a  5-man  public  relations  d^artment 
with  a  major  space  firm.  Degree  re¬ 
quired  :  science  writing  or  editing  pre¬ 
ferred  :  public  relations  background 
very  helpful.  The  manager  reports  to 
the  division  public  relations  director 
and  is  resmnsible  for  conceiving, 
planning  and  implementing  a  public 
relations  program  for  a  major  segment 
of  space  projects  under  work.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography,  photo-editing,  lay¬ 
out,  make-up.  very  useful.  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  location.  Box  727,  Editor  &  P\ib- 
lisher. 


PUBUSHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Strong  administrator  with  extensive, 
diversified  experience,  who  can  solve 
problems,  control  costs.  Metro  and 
smaller  newspat)er  background.  3.  J. 
Harrington.  441,  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y,— 10017. 


AD  DIREtCTUR — Consistent  lineage 
gains;  11  years'  top-flight  experience. 
Industrious,  civic-minded,  family  man. 
Elox  749,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 

NY  PR  EXEXIU'nVE/PLAYWRIGHT 
wants  college  teaching  post  Sept.  '69. 
Eight  years'  PR  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience:  3  years'  college  teaching. 
BM  and  MA.  Box  632,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANT  A  "REAL  PRO?”  Retired 
American  newsman,  30  years'  all-round 
experience— now  completing  third  year 
as  journalism  professor  in  Asia — re¬ 
turning  States  in  June.  Box  687,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPEHIIENCED  TEACHER  intereste<l 
in  Area  6  or  8.  Practical  background 
(reporting,  editing,  printing)  plus 
theory  (Ph.  D.  Mass  Communications). 
Box  751,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Administrative 

LIBERAL  Republican  editor-manager 
produces  interesting,  accurate,  profit¬ 
able  daily  on  time.  Box  662,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Director  of  Public  Information  needed 
nt  small  women's  lollege  in  upstate 
New  York.  Ck>llege  is  going  co-e<l  in 
Septemlier,  Must  be  able  to  write  news 
and  features,  run  busy  news  bureau 
with  student  help,  be  responsible  for 
publications,  alumnae  magazine,  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  assist  with  s[>ecial  events. 
Salary  g“ared  to  young  man  or  woman 
with  one-two  years'  of  experience. 
Must  he  creative,  imaginative,  in- 
tereste<i  in  e<lucation.  Good  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Start 
June.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  Ohio  PR  firm. 
$7.(l()0-$10.000.  Box  735,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROFIT  BUILDER 

Top-flight,  high-quality  ad  director  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  now  for  career  op¬ 
portunity  as,  or  leading  to,  general 
manager  or  assistant  publisher  of  daily 
or  group  of  weeklies.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  major  daily 
metro  and  Suburban  weekly  markets. 
Respected,  proven  ability  in  heavy-com¬ 
petitive  retail,  classified  and  national 
ad  revenue  development,  sales  and 
training. 

Qualified  background  in  promotion,  re¬ 
search  and  presentation.  Relate<l  ex¬ 
perience  with  offset  and  letterpress 
production.  No  personal  problems.  Able 
to  devote  full-time:  take-charge  energy 
to  your  newspaper(s).  Dependable  fam¬ 
ily  man.  age  35.  with  14  years'  con¬ 
sistent  major-league  newspaper  reconl 
and  references.  Box  691,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GE34EntAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  —  sober  —  late  40's;  sin¬ 
cere  and  ready.  Will  accept  small  sal¬ 
ary  and  small  percentage  of  gross 
profit.  Prefer  newspaper  10-40,000  circ¬ 
ulation  that  nee<ls  personal  leadership 
and  reliable  initative.  Inquiry  will  be 
strictly  confidential.  Prefer  Chart  Aren 
4  or  6.  Box  719,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
CONSULTANT 

Seeks  top  or  backshop  job  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  Experienced  ALL  departments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan;  and  chain  Gen¬ 
eral  Management.  Served  as  publisher, 
assistant  publisher,  general  manager 
and  consultant  U.  S.  and  Europe. 
Especially  strong;  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion,  labor  negotiations. 
Cionverted  $250,000  loser.  Cut  costs, 
increased  advertising  and  circulation 
30C^.  Business  Administration  and 
Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert  technical 
mechanical  know-how.  Available  inter¬ 
view  ANPA.  Box  705,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STRONG  PUBLISHER-Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  (husband-wife)  team  available  for 
medium  daily.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  business, 
combined  with  mature  judgment.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Available  now.  Box 
706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artists — C.artoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Award-winning,  seasoned  pro.  desires 
change.  Box  427,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARTIST  seeks  position  as  illustrator, 
political  and/or  sports  cartoonist.  Wids 
range  of  experience  as  teacher,  a^ncy 
and  studio  artist.  Has  sold  to  national 
and  foreign  satirical  publications.  Box 
443,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

YOUNG  (33),  presently  country  circiil::- 
tion  manager  with  Zone  5  daily  (38,000 
ABC)  in  very  competitive  area.  Must 
advance.  Will  relocate.  Want  No.  1  or 
No.  2  position  with  opportunity.  Box 
673,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Director- 
(ionsultant  desires  No.  1  or  No.  2 
spot.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
phases;  heavy  on  training  and  pi-omo- 
tion.  Traveling  is  no  problem.  Would 
consider  sales  organization  or  piibli'" 
relations.  30  years'  experience.  Box  694, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHEnt, 
completely  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
newspapering  with  special  emphasis  on 
administration  and  sales.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  immediately.  Box 
743.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Aggressive  young  circula¬ 
tor,  with  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Recently  CM  of 
“fastest-growing  paper  in 
state”  now  available.  For 
a  man  who’ll  get  things 
done,  write  Box  750,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  REPRF-SENTATIVE. 
experienced  in  street  sales — A.M.  and 
P.M.  home  delivery;  boy  and  adult 
carrier  distribution  ;  organizing  carrier 
and  crew  sales  promotions:  strong  on 
promotion:  high  producer.  Want  CM  or 
Assistant's  position  with  big  challenge. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  736.  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

35-YEAR-OLD  AD  DIRECTOR  of  New 
England  daily  desires  to  relocate  in 
norida.  14  years'  experience  in  Classi¬ 
fied,  national  and  display.  Available 
for  ]:)eTsonal  interview.  Write  Box  696, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  OR  DIRECTOR.  21 
years'  newspaper  experience.  Age  43. 
Outstanding  record.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Reeum4  on  request.  Box  683, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
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IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Ditplay  AdvertUing 


SUCCESSFUL  DISPLAY  SALES  gal 
wants  relocate  Zone  9.  Ten  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  sales  copy  and  layout, 
bandlinr  major  accounts.  Gilt-edn 
references.  Box  679,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


NYC  HIGHSCHOOL  ENG.  TEACHER 
with  J-backgrround,  seekinir  summer  job 
writing  and/or  editing  in  N.Y.C.  metro- 
mlitan  area.  Former  college  editor. 
Knowledge  of  layout,  makeup;  Imagin- 
'  ation.  Professional  experience  (includ- 

I  ing  sports),  publishing;  clippings,  ref- 

I  crences,  Marc  Bloom,  2445  Bragg  St., 
;  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — 11235, 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR;  Seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  who  has  directed  75-man  staff 
on  top  daily  and  is  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  management.  Now 
corporate  executive  but  highly  moti¬ 
vate  to  return  to  journalism  in  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  Age  44,  family.  Big 
Ten  degree.  Box  594,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  .  .  .  Writer, 
editor,  news  executive  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  with  15  years'  experience  in 
nation's  capital  and  exceptional  record 
of  accomplishment,  seeks  new  opportu¬ 
nity.  Box  589,  Editor  &  Pubiisher, 

BLAH  —  That's  what  most  religion 
reporting  is  today  —  i.e.,  ministers 
dedicating  silos  and  fund-raising  for 
cloisters  in  the  Congo.  Want  to  try  a 
new  approach  7  Then  try  me  I  I  have 

i  searching,  unorthodox  ideas  and  will 
exorcise  the  biahs.  Eight  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  593,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

20  YEARS'  OF  PROVEN  ABILITY 
has  made  me  $10,000  News  Editor  on 
5-edition  50H  daily.  Sharp  heads  my 
speciality  —  bright  layouts  my  trade¬ 
mark.  Not  hunting  empty  chair  on 
copy  desk.  Offset  experience.  Family 
man.  References.  Box  639,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SP’jRTS  WRITER  seeks  sports  editor's 
position  on  small-town  p.m.  newspaper. 
Fellowship  student.  Strong  on  promo¬ 
tion,  major  q>orts.  Please  write  Na¬ 
tional  Baseball  Congress,  Box  1420, 
Wichita,  Kans. — 67201. 

EDITOR,  managing  profitable  Califor¬ 
nia  weekly,  prefers  Pacifle  Northwest 
plus  profit-sharing.  Will  consider 
Alaska.  Box  616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CHALLENGING  REPOR'HNG  SPOT 
city  staff  Eastern  metro  daily,  PR  or 
publications  job,  is  sought  by  eager- 
to-work  family  man.  24.  B.A.  govern¬ 
ment,  M.S.J.  pending,  1-year  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  camera  skill.  Box  682,  ^itor 
&  Publisher, 


YOUNG.  CREATIVE  JOURNALIST 
seeks  writing  or  editing  opportunity 
with  newspaiier  or  PR.  Experience  with 
daily,  weekly,  industry  publications. 
Married,  J-grad.  Zones  1,  2,  5,  9. 
R.  Sympson,  525-14th  St.,  Rockford. 
III.— 61108.  (AC  815)  963-3714  after 
5:30  p.m. 


NORTHWESTERN  M.S.J. ;  B.A.  Po¬ 
litical  Science;  Washington  (D.C.) 
news  service  internship;  magazine 
newswriting  experience.  Interested  in 
news  or  feature  writing  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.,  or  vicinity,  ^x  754,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

EXPEnUENCED  WOMAN  EDITOR  — 
wire,  copy  desk  background.  Sparkling 
layouts,  bright  heads,  news  judgment. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  752,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

AN  USUAL  COMBINATTON 
is  what  I  can  offer  your  daily  news¬ 
paiier  or  weekly  magazine.  As  an  under- 
gnuluate  I  concentrate*!  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  science,  while  my  graduate 
work  was  in  economics.  Research  skills 
plus  an  investigative  background  en¬ 
able  me  to  write  perceptive  in-depth 
copy.  My  experience  includes  policy¬ 
making  positions  in  business  and  state 
government.  I  am  a  copy  e<litor  for  a 
metropolitan  daiiy,  in  my  mid-20s  and 
exempt  from  military  service.  Box  721, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

CHALLE34GE.  15NJOYMENT  of  news 
work  have  gone  for  3.5-year-old  city 
editor  (30,000  New  England  morning 
daily)  with  19  years'  news  experience. 
Will  consider  any  opening  that  com¬ 
bines  challenge,  enjoyment  and  at  least 
$15,000  annually.  Box  613,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  20  years'  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  add  magazine  work  —  daily, 
weeklies,  national  monthlies.  Seeks  sec¬ 
ond  spot,  leading  to  top  iMisition,  on 
goed  weekly  or  small  daily  within  100- 
miles  of  New  York.  Now  Managing 
Editor  of  three  schoolroom  periodicals, 
circulation  4%  million ;  direct  staff  of 
ten.  Box  732,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DE5SKMAN— five  years'  on 
60,000  a.m.  Now  in  PR  and  want  out. 
Know  heads,  copy,  art.  make-up.  Ready 
June  15.  J-grrad.  Box  739,  ^itor  A 
I^lblisber. 


REiPORTESR,  32,  five  years'  metro  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  N.Y.C.,  D.C..  or  over¬ 
seas  job.  Top  clips.  M.A.  Widely- 
traveled.  Box  625.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

-  I  SPORTS  EDITOR.  34,  on  me<lium 

EINTHUSIASnC  AND  PEIRCKPTTVE  daily,  wants  challenging  outdoor  writ- 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST.  24, 


ing  job  on  magazine  or  paper.  Award- 


twks  writing  job  on  quality  publica-  winning  with  free-lance  success;  also 
tion  near  CThicago  or  Detroit.  M.A.  news  background.  Will  relocate.  Box 
Journalism.  Have  edited  weekly,  free-  709,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

lanced  nationally,  won  prizes.  Goo<l - - 

photographer.  Ex^rtis^urban  prob-  MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Newsroom 

technician  with  20  years'  ns  reporter. 

”  Publisher.  _ _  editor,  executive,  seeks  greater  chal- 

EXPERIEXCED  REPORTER  desires  *  Publisher, 

to  locate  in  Zone  2,  3,  4.  Prefer  police- 

court.  sports,  aviation,  political.  Con-  GOLLEX5E  GRADUATE  —  25  with 
scientious.  Fine  references.  Single,  50.  M.A.  (Journalism),  seeks  tiosition  on 


Box  684,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


sports  staff.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
sports.  Box  609,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  READING  THIS  AD  you - 

can  UM  me.  "The  eye-catching  story  my  EXPERIENCED  copy  editor/executive/ 
specialty.  Mixed  m^ia  (TV  news-  reporter,  29.  seeks  challenge.  Ph :  (202) 
papers,  magazines)  background.  B.A.  265-5612. 

All  extras- -camera,  wires,  prizes.  Must  ' _ 

be  in  San  E'rancisco  area.  Box  671,  r»TCi.-.»»vr  i 

Ekiitor  A  Publisher.  DESKMAN  —  Universal  or  sports. 

• - - Strong  layout.  Six  years'  dailies.  De- 

REPORTER-FTEATURE  WRITER.  28.  gree.  P.M.  only.  By  late  June.  Box 
B.A.,  M.A.  Journalism,  seeks  CHAL-  729.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

LENGE.  No  clerk-typist  spot.  Navy  — - - — — - 

veteran.  Four  years'  experience— sports,  a  WRITER  with  several  years'  experi- 
police.  government,  features,  photo-  ence  in  both  entertainment  and  fine 
graphy.  Clippings,  references.  Prefer  arts,  and  whose  commonsense  approach 
Sports  an<l  ETorida.  but  Zones  3.  4.  6.  and  clear  writing  style  reveal  a  soli*! 
8  O.K.  Available  June  30.  Box  704,  training  as  a  general  assignment  re- 
Editor  A  Publisher.  porter.  Box  716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1969 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
5.000-10.000  DAILY 

Top  reporter,  wire  editor  on  excellent 
New  EJngland  daily  available  late  sum¬ 
mer.  EIxperienced  deskman,  writer  and 
photographer;  local  news  and  layout 
expertise.  Degree,  references.  Send  copy 
of  paper  with  reply.  Box  722,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


AIR  FORCE  CAPTAIN.  27.  family 
man,  B.A.,  two  years'  with  daily  and 
bi-weekly.  Want  to  leave  service  this 
summer  and  begin  newspaper  career 
anywhere  U.S.A.  Nee*!  $160  minimum. 
Box  726.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


STUDENT  with  college  journalism  ex¬ 
perience  l(mking  for  summer  job  as 
intern  reporter.  Write:  Ken  Sasmor, 
1230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. — 
10028. 


Free-Lance 

EUROPEAN  foreiprn  correiipondent.  ac- 
cre<llte<l  many  years  at  U.N.,  seeks 
American  outlet  for  special  reports  and 
exclusives.  Graduate  European,  also 
Columbia  University  (Journalism)  : 
lecturer  and  linfnilst:  extensive  travel; 
wide  contacts.  He  couhl  report  from 
the  U.N.  or  undertake  special  asstjcn- 
ments.  Box  740,  E<)itor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — younir  “old  pro** — seeks  free^ 
lance  editinj?  assiprnments  with  publica¬ 
tions.  lyonsr  experience  with  mo<lem 
layout  and  makeup,  copyreadinjr,  all 
phases  of  editini?.  Samples,  references 
on  request.  Box  713,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Migcellaneous 

PART-TTME:  Connecticut  man.  mid- 
40's.  wishes  to  supplement  ad  man¬ 
agement  income  in  spare  time.  MBA 
1968.  What  have  you  ?  Box  669,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 

IP  PUBLISHING.  I'LL  DO  IT!  Any¬ 
where  I  Ekiitorial.  Advertising,  Promo¬ 
tional.  29,  bright,  self-starter.  Need 
challenge.  Richard  T.  Helms.  308  River¬ 
side  Ave.,  Roseville,  Calif. — 95678. 


Operator*— Machinitt* 


HEAD  MACHINIST— EXPERT  on  all 
ITS,  Computers,  EJIektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery;  very  gfxid  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics:  abil¬ 
ity  to  tench  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  'Top  offers  only.  Box 
39,  EkHtcn*  A  ^blisher. 


LINO  OPERATOR — Reliable  producer; 
accurate;  middleaged.  Seek  job  in  union 
shop  with  ITU  Industrial  Pension.  Box 
536,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPE3IATOR  ex¬ 
perienced.  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  I  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  p*>sitlon  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


Prettsmen — Stereotypes 


PRESS  A  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotyx>e 
department  foreman — desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  83. 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPER,  in  30’s.  with  same 
company  more  than  a  <lecade.  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.25  an  hour. 
Box  476.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

L.P.  PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR.  46 
— 16  years'  suiiervising  5-unit  Hoe 
newspaper  press,  16  cylinder  Hoe  I’nn- 
c*>ast  Color  press — both  1923  vintage  - 
seeks  similar  position.  No  preference 
as  to  location.  Box  741,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pre»»men— Stereotypes 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred ; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  lb*., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


Printers 


COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years'  experience  on  G*>ss,  &*>tt, 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education; 
family ;  union-trained.  Prefer  open 
shop.  Box  237,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


COMPETTENT  FOREMAN  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  Complete  working 
knowledge  of  composing  room ;  soms 
press,  commercial  work.  PR  ability. 
(k>nsider  all.  Confidential.  Resum4. 
Ztmes  5-3.  Box  322.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

HAVE  ENGRAVING  or  offset  prob¬ 
lems?  Ekilly  qualified  all-around  en¬ 
graver  and  oiTset  cameraman  wishes 
to  relocate.  Experienced  in  process 
color  and  management.  Box  359,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

Available  iinme*lintely  I  Familiar  with 
computers,  cold-type  and  hot-type ; 
some  press  and  stereo,  offset.  Resum4 
on  request.  Box  695,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  EXECUTIVE 
Man  with  goo*l  background  in  offset 
cold-type  printing  and  letterpress  de- 
I  sires  job  with  company  with  growth 
j  potential  but  nee*ling  a  shirt-sleeve  ex- 
1  ecutive  to  really  get  them  rolling.  Elx- 
perienced  from  original  to  out-the-*loor 
quality  products.  Box  561,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

GOING  COLD  T 

Let  mo  save  you  money.  15  years' 
printing  experience  hot  and  cold  type; 
<x>mputerized-photo  composition  inciud- 
ing  mark-up.  paste-up.  Photon  and 
Linoflim.  Family  man.  37,  college. 
Resum6  on  request.  Box  649,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 

CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years'  experience  in  all 
phases  of  mcxlern  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  ^uthern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTE31,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems  T  18  years'  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  nr 
cold,  plus  e*>mputerized  ad  mark-up 
*  (215)  943-7266 


MECHANICAL  LUPEHIINTENDENT— 
11  years'  experience;  country  traine*i. 
ambitious,  capable,  <x>nscientiou8.  suc¬ 
cessful.  FMne  production  and  cost  rec¬ 
ord.  Strong  in  hot  type  TTS  operation  ; 
could  grasp  cold  type  challenge.  E'amily 
man,  age  30.  JJesire  greater  op|>ortun- 
ity.  Good  references.  Box  623,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

EDCPERIENCED  FOREMAN— familiar 
new  processes;  cost-conscious;  some 
press  knowle*lge.  Renily  for  work.  Box 
699.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


CAMERA-DARKROOM  MAN  of  high 
quality  wants  work  in  quality  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  or  newspaper;  knows 
general  offset  procedures.  Box  724,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Pubiisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  .  .  .  prob¬ 
lem-solver;  knowledge  bot  and  coUl 
type,  offset  operation.  <x>mputers:  cost- 
conscious.  Available  at  once.  For 
resum4  write  Box  697,  Eilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  growth  spot: 
general,  chemical,  medical,  industrial 
PR;  fluent  French:  Spanish:  8  years' 
experience.  Box  723,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Ralph  Nader  spoils  luncheon 


Washington 

Ralph  Nader,  attorney,  and 
scourge  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  turned  the  stomach  and 
spoiled  the  luncheon  of  ASNE 
members  last  week  by  telling 
them  in  detail  what  is  wrong  in 
many  cases  with  food  being  sold 
to  the  American  consumer  and 
urging  newspaper  editors  to  get 
into  the  subject  of  food  which 
he  feels  will  be  the  next  big  con¬ 
sumer  issue. 

Consumer  protection  deserves 
more  recognition  from  reporters 
and  columnists,  he  said,  because 
the  consumer  movement  has  had 
a  bad  image.  He  felt  this  will  be 
one  of  the  two  most  important 
domestic  issues  in  the  ’70s.  Gov- 
erment  agencies  are  incapable 
of  protecting  consumers  under 
the  present  regulations  and  bud¬ 
get,  he  said. 

“The  $100  billion  food  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  need  of  thorough 
public  scrutiny  and  reform,”  he 
said.  “The  only  difficulty  is  that 
it  does  not  know  this  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  its  prices,  its 
profits  and  its  myths.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  delusion  for  this 
indu.stry  to  be  harboring.”  He 
said  there  is  a  “deepening  mal¬ 
aise,  deception  and  indifference 
to  the  responsible  exercise  of 
very  considerable  power  by  the 
performance  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  subgroups.” 

«  *  * 

Nader  outlined  “a  few  repre¬ 
sentative  illustrations”  of  “what 
the  consumer  is  consuming.” 
They  included  nitrate  residues 
found  in  babies  and  traced  to 
the  consumption  of  unrefriger¬ 
ated  baby  foods;  antibiotics  ap¬ 
plied  to  poultry  and  redmeat 
products  before  slaughter  rais¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  transfer  to 
humans;  fat  content  in  meat 
products  above  the  content  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Consumers  Union 
reports  on  “filth”  found  in  sau¬ 
sage  samples  from  “most  major 
brand  names”;  USD  A  reports 
on  non-inspected  plants  buying 
dead,  dying  or  diseased  animals; 
decomposed  fish  products;  water 
pollution  and  sewage  contami¬ 
nating  shell  fish  areas,  etc. 

He  spoke  also  of  the  dangers, 
and  quoted  some  authorities,  on 
the  possible  dangers  of  chemical 
and  food  additives. 

Nader  urged  editors  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  “little-known 
Weekly  Recall  Report"  issued 


by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  lists  food  items 
that  have  been  recalled  because 
of  contamination,  insects,  etc. 

“What  permits  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  to  manipulate  its  pro¬ 
ducts  for  sales-maximization 
and  cost  production  in  ways  that 
place  the  risk  of  harm  on  the 
consumer  is  the  absence  of  com¬ 
prehensive,  operating  standards 
of  evaluation,”  he  said.  “It  is 
also  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
the  cause  and  effect  of  this  si¬ 
lent  type  of  violence  to  tissue 
and  cell  structure  over  long 
periods  of  time.  Even  in  cases 
of  food  poisoning  outbreaks  the 
search  for  the  responsible  agent 
is  difficult  because  of  the  many 
variables  or  inputs.  This  very 
difficulty  requires  a  strategy  of 
prevention  at  the  source,  not  a 
wait  and  see  attitude  resulting 
in  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  t>T)e  foreshadowed  in  the 
thalidomide  tragedy. 

*  *  * 

“There  is  still  a  widespread 
impression  that  government  is 
watching  out  for  the  consumer 
ever  since  the  pure  food  laws 
were  passed  early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  fact  is  that  FDA 
neither  has  the  resources,  nor 
the  regulatory  dedication  nor 
adequate  authority  to  keep  up 
with  the  proliferating  abuses 
in  the  food  industry.  To  conduct 
research,  inspection,  review  test 
results  and  enforce  the  law, 
FDA  was  provided  with  $23 
million  for  1969,”  which  he  said 
is  less  than  we  pay  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  migratory  birds. 

FDA  does  not  have  subpoena 
authority  to  summon  witnesses 
or  to  require  firms  to  divulge 
pertinent  records.  Hundreds  of 
firms  which  FDA  is  suppo!;ed 
to  monitor  refuse  to  allow  it  to 
conduct  inspections  or  furnish 
quality  or  quantity  formulas  or 
to  re\new  safety  or  health  con¬ 
trol  records,  Mr.  Nader  said. 

“The  time  has  come  for  the 
public  to  expect  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  to  shoulder  its  burden  of 
proof  of  health  and  safety  in 
its  products,  to  end  its  secrecy, 
to  extend  its  inspection,  testing 
and  research  and  to  emphasize 
wholesomeness,  purity  and  nu¬ 
trition  above  gimmickry  and 
packaging  appeals,”  Mr.  Nader 
said. 

Nader  closed  by  saying  the 
Health  Department  has  figures 
which  it  has  released  showing 


that  the  average  life  expectancy 
in  this  country  has  been  de¬ 
clining  since  1962  and  he  said 
“it  is  a  good  warning  signal.” 
He  would  not  say  it  is  a  direct 
result  of  faulty  food  products 
but  urged  editors  to  get  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  subject  of  food. 

“Don’t  wait  for  the  bloody 
statistics  to  come,  for  the  bodies 
to  pile  up,”  he  said. 

He  urg^  every  newspaper  to 
assign  a  reporter  to  the  subject 
of  food  locally  suggesting  that 
products  be  bought  locally,  test¬ 
ed  in  university  laboratories  and 
the  results  published.  He  said 
he  could  guarantee  some  good 
stories. 

• 

80th  birthday  salute 
planne<l  for  Pulliam 

Two  professional  journalistic 
groups  will  sponsor  a  public 
testimonial  dinner  May  2  for 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
the  Arizona  Republic,  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette,  and  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Meu's. 

The  Phoenix  community  trib¬ 
ute  at  Hotel  Westward  Ho  is 
being  arranged  by  Tom  Chaun- 
cey,  president  of  KOOL-CBS. 
Co-sponsors  of  the  banquet  are 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Valley  of  the 
Sun  Chapter  and  Theta  Sigma 
Phi. 

Pulliam  is  one  of  10  founders 
of  SDX  at  DePauw  University 
in  1909.  The  Phoenix  Chapter 
is  observing  its  10th  anniversa¬ 
ry.  The  dinner  comes  on  the  eve 
of  Pulliam’s  80th  birthday. 

• 

Friends’  essay  contest 

Manchester,  N.H. 

An  organization  with  head¬ 
quarters  here  and  known  as 
Friends  of  Fair  Journalism  is 
sponsoring  a  state-wide  essay 
contest  on  the  subject,  “Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Fair  Journalism  in 
a  Free  Society.”  The  contest  is 
open  to  all  high  school  junior 
and  senior  students.  Charles 
Sheridan,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  is 
chairman  of  the  awards  com¬ 
mittee. 


Newhold  Noyes 
moves  up  the 
ASNE  ladder 


Washing".  ON 

With  the  advancement  of 
Norman  E.  Isaacs  of  Louisville 
to  the  presidency  (E&P;  April 
19),  Newbold  Noyes  of  the 
Washington  Star  became  first 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  last 
week. 

The  board  of  directors  also 
chose  C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  as  second  vicepresident; 
J.  Edward  Murray  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  secretary;  and 
Arthur  C.  Deck,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  treasurer. 

Isaacs  is  executive  editor  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

The  ASNE  members  elected 
to  the  board  of  governors  for 
a  three-year  term:  Newbold 
Noyes,  Washington  Star; 
Arthur  Deck,  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une;  Eugene  C.  Patterson 
Washington  Post;  Paul  E.  Ne¬ 
ville,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and 
John  H.  Colburn,  Wichita  Eagle 
&  Beacon. 


Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  Spo¬ 
kane  Daily  Chronicle,  was 
elected  to  a  two-year  term,  and 
Howard  Hayes  Jr,  of  the  River¬ 
side,  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise, 
and  Brady  Black  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  to  one-year  terms. 
• 

New  title  for  Wilson 

Donald  M.  Wilson,  associate 
publisher  of  Life,  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  Time  Inc.  by 
the  board  of  directors.  Chair¬ 
man  •  Andrew  Heiskell  an¬ 
nounced.  Wilson  has  been  with 
Time  Inc.  for  15  years,  mainly 
in  editorial  and  executive  ca¬ 
pacities  at  Life  magazine.  He 
joined  Life  in  1949  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


...that’s  why  Baltimore 
department  stores 
place  74%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


National  Repraiantativai;  Cratmar.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbaa  •  Lot  Angalcs, 
Naw  York.  San  franciaco.  Chicago.  Oatroit,  Atlanta,  Philadalphia,  Minnaapolis,  Bostun 
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start  moving  to  for  the  kind 

of  fashions  you  like,  at  savings 
you  like  -hy  the  modem  M  way 


In  colorful  boxcars  and  sophisticated  tank 
cars,  railroads  carry  what  it  takes  to 
fashion  your  wardrobe — fibers  and  chem¬ 
icals  for  the  latest  fabrics  that  help  you 
look  your  best. 

From  raw  materials  to  finished  goods,  rail¬ 
roads  haul  the  things  you  need  and  use  for 
the  kind  of  living  you  like. 

And  the  new  ra^  way  of  moving  them  is 
the  reason  average  rail  freight  charges 
are  lower  today  than 
ten  years  ago. ..and 
why  railroads  will  keep 
ahead  of  your  ever¬ 
growing  transportation 
needs. 


GOLDENMSPIKE 

CENTENNIAL 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


GROW,  GROW 
BY  THE  RAIL  WRV 


i 


These  are  two  of  25  ‘'State¬ 
ments  of  Principles  and 
Policies"  adopted  by 
Scripps-Howard  Editors  and 
Editorial  Executives  at  a 
conference  late  in  1968. 


TROUBLE 


Middle  East 


The  objectives  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Middle  East  should  be  to  bring  about 
Arab-lsraeli  reconciliation  and  to  make  the 
Middle  East  a  peaceful  and  internationally 
open  and  accessible  area  free  from 
domination  by  any  outside  power. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  urge 
that  the  U.S.  avoid  commitments  that  could 
lead  to  military  involvement,  support  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  at  the 
lowest  possible  level,  and  press  both  sides 
for  a  settlement  that  assures  national  life, 
national  boundaries,  justice  for  refugees 
and  open  international  waterways.” 


We  should  continue  our  minimal  contacts 
with  Red  China,  as  exemplified  by  meeting 
of  our  diplomatic  representatives  in  Warsaw, 
and  seek  to  expand  these,  through  cultural, 
journalistic  and  other  channels,  in  the  hope 
that  she  ultimately  will  end  her  self-exile 
from  civilized  world  society.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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